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Keep your protect- 
ing arm about them 
—even when you're 
sick! 


WHILE you are well and strong 

they lay their troubles and their 
joys in your hands. But a fearful 
day may come when you're sick, 
when an attack of pneumonia or 
rheumatism may lay you low, and 
then—what will you have to give 
them? 


Arrange things so that you can 
take care of them when you are sick, 
as well as you take care of them 
now. ‘Those loving faces hold a 
plea to you to 


@ AATNA-IZE@ 


Guard against the day when you will be ill 
and your income stopped. It costs so little — it 
means so much to protect yourself. The little money 
you spend for an Attna Disability Policy, cover- 
ing both accident and sickness, makes no differ- 
ence to you now, but it will make a_ tremen- 
dous difference to you if the bad day should come. 
‘ It costs only $60 a year if you are in a 


\ “Preferred” occupation and under 51 
“*\ years of age and brings you: 

4%, \. $25 a week up to 52 weeks 

hoy \ while you are ill. $25 a week 

ni Are N\. for 100 weeks — nearly two 


years — if you lose the sight of both eyes by 
disease, or the use of both hands or feet or 
one hand and one foot by paralysis. Also pay- 
ment of hospital charges, up to $12.50 per week, 
for ten weeks, or for a surgical operation. 


$50 a week as long as you are disabled 
by a railway, steamship or burning building 
accident. $25 a week if disabled by an ordi 
nary accident. If you are killed in an accident, 
or lose two limbs or both eyes, you will get 
from $5,000 to $15,000, depending on the char- 
acter of the accident, and on the number of 
years you have carried the insurance. Half as 
much for loss of one hand, foot or eye. 


2, “gf, Send this coupon today, and then whatever misfortune comes you will be ready for it. 


\ 
“4, \. “ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


\ Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. 
N The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance 
> Ly Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bondin lines 
mm An Aitna Agent has a national advertising campaign working for Aim all the time 
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| F your hair too dry? 
* Use Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is your scalp clogged 


with dandruff ? 
* Use Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is your hair dull and 


colorless? 
* Use Packer’s Tar Soap 


Is your hair falling? 
* Use Packer’s Tar Soap 


ACKER» 7 


LIQUID 


TAR SOAP 
Shampooing 





Is your hair oily? 
* Use Packer’s Tar Soap 





Send 10 cents for 
sample half-cake 
v 





PRICE 50 CENTS 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
owe NEW YORK.USA 





* 
F you want practical information on these subjects, we 


are sure you will be sufficiently interested to send for our 
Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment.” 
This Manual was compiled for us by a practicing physician. 
lt reflects the best of current medical thought and practice 
along these lines. Sent free on request. 


al Mae 


i 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap cleanses the hair and scalp delightfully — 
leaves it soft and fluffy. Delicately perfumed. Liberal sample bottle 10c 
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THE PACKER MFG. CO. Dept. 87 H, 81 Fulton Street NEW YORK 
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1) Scholl's Foot-Eazer 
‘“cFASES THE FEET” 


ES 


ARTHUR S. cull 
Secretary 


HORACE W., PAINE 
Treasurer 





FREDERICK L, COLLINS 
President 
HOLLAND 8S. DUELL 

















Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer “Eases the 
Feet” and relieves tired, aching feet, 
cramped toes, weak ankles, by sup- 
porting the arch. Worn in your 
regular shoes. Price $2.50 per pair. 


Foot Troubles are Caused by Arch Trouble | 


Nearly all callouses, cramped toes, | 


shooting pains (often called rheu- 


matism) in the instep, ankles, lower limbs and | 


leg muscles, as well as bunions, and often 
corns, are directly traceable to a weak 
or fallen arch. Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer 


is a light-weight, scientific device, worn in | 
your regular shoes. It properly supports the | 
arch, induces correct standing and walking and | 


allows for the natural spring-like foot-tread in- 
tended by Nature. Wear a pair and have com- 
fortable feet. At all good shoe dealers and 
department stores, $2.50 per pair. 

Leading shoe dealers and department stores every- 
where carry Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comforts and Cor- 
rectives. They are trained by a Scholl expert 
how to adjust and use them. 


Dr. Scholl's Toe Flex 


Dr. Scholl’s Toe Flex 
corrects bunions by 
straightening the 
crooked toe. Extreme- 
ly comfortable. Made 
in’ three sizes. 50c 
each. 


Dr. Scholl's Bunion Reducer 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion 


Reducer brings quick 
relief to bunions and 
enlarged joints. Fits 


snugly. Relieves shoe | 


pressure, hides deform- 
ity. Reduces enlarge- 
ment. Price soc each. 


Dr Scholl's Absorbo Pads 


Dr. Scholl’s Absorbo 
Pads. Instant relief 
from corns, callouses 
and tender joints. 
Made of rubber. All 
sizes, 10, 15 and 25 
cents. 


Dr.Scholl’s Walk-Strate 


Dr. Scholl’s Walk- 
Strate Heel Pads pre- 
vent running over and 
crooked heels. Corrects 
faulty walking. For 
men and women, 25¢ 
a pair. 


. 64 ey 99 oi. 

Dr:Scholl’s 3 Necessities 
Dr. Scholl's “3” Ne- 
cessities: (1) Pedico 
Foot Soap, (2) Anti- 
septic Foot Powder, 
(3) Pedico Foot Balm. 
Makes your feet com- 
fortable and keeps 
them so. 25c each; 3 
for 75 cents. 

If your dealer does not have the Scholl Appliance 

or Remedy you need, write to Dr. Scholl for free 

advice, describing your foot trouble. 

Write for free booklet, “The Feet and Their 
Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, Orthopedic Specialist. 
THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 

221 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 

214 King St. E. 337 Broadway 1-4 Giltspur St. 
Fesente, Ont., Can. New York London, England 


‘WATCH YOUR FEET" 























Vice-President 


Contents for March 


The Return of K. of K. 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
A vivid, amazing tale of the Great War 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


Anna Steese Richardson 


Old Faces for Young 


Irvin S. Cobb’s Latest. . 
Sketches by Rea Invi in 


Someone and Somebody [Serial] 
Porter Emerson Browne 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


The Privilege of Being Murdered . Agnes Repplier 
“Attaboy!” ° ° ; 
A bully good baseball yarn 
Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


Jerome Beatty 


Uncle Sam, Trustee . : ; C. P. Connolly 
Illustration by Louis Fancher 


The Questioner [Poem] . . Elsa Barker 


Summer [Serial] . ‘ Edith Wharton 
A story of tremendous import and full of the drama of life 
Illustration by F. Walter Taylor 


Repair Shops for Men and Women Cleveland Moffeit 


Another brilliant “ How to Live Long and Love Long” article 


The Lifted Veil [Serial] . ; ‘ - Basil King 


Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Go-Between - B.M. Bower and Buck Connor 
Illustrations by P. V. E. Ivory 


Questions Concerning Foods and Drugs 
Professor Lewis B. Allyn 


Rotogravure Section 
Maude Adams in “A Kiss for Cinderella” ; ; 
Shirley Mason and George LeGuere in “The Seven 


Deadly Sins” . : R ' ‘ , 


The Automobile and the Future 
Waldemar Kaempffert 
How the motor vehicle will influence city life 


Organizing Stockholders ‘ Albert W. Atwood 


Paying the Fiddler . . C. M. Adams 


One Immortal Hour [Poem] , ° . Harry Kemp 


Cover Design by Neysa McMein 
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Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as 
Second-Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, Lon- 
don. Copyright, 1917, by The McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue 


and Twentieth Street, New York. 


All dramatic, moving picture, and other reproduction rights 


reserved. Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and American 
Possessions $1.50 per year. In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. An order 
blank with the magazine is notice that your subscription has expired. The Editor assumes no 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they are in his hands. 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York 











Nedlin Saves Soles 


Neolin Saves Colds 


Scuffle and pound, pound 
and scuffle—the children are 
at it again! 


How they play! How their 
little shoe-soles wear! How 
the bills roll in at the end of 
the month! 


And how—how on earth are 
we going to meet them? 
How ? 


Down with shoe-bills — off 
with leather! Use Nedlin— 
better than leather. 


Health will keep up and 
shoe-bills will keep down then. 
For Nedlin, the synthetic, 
modern sole is created for 
wear, and for comfort and 


health beside. 


Loyal and strong and durable, 
it lasts, yes lasts. Light and 
strong and flexible, it develops 
little feet. 


Waterproof, it protects them 
from damp trudges to school 
—then keeps them dry all 
day. 


And remember: Nedlin will 
grip—it won’t slip. Needs no 
breaking in. Noiseless in- 
doors —scratch-proof on floors. 
Costs no more. Comes in 
black, white, tan, on new 
shoes or as new soles. 


Beware imitations and mark 
that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: MMedlin— 


the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


| The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Neodlin 


Better than Leather 
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A rare chance to own the 


Worlds Greatest Library Act Now 


OW much do you know? How much do you 
earn? Are you above or below the line of 
“average-intelligence, average-income ” ? 
If you are keeping step with Twentieth-century progress, you realize 
that you must know more and more every day. And what you know must 
be facts. Generalities don’t help you out. 





It is obvious that you can’t accumulate all the knowledge you need by 
traveling and talking to others—nor can you carry in your head all you 
want to know outside your own personal experiences. Therefore, the new 
Britannica is indispensable to you— 


BECAUSE— it deals with life and civilization and progress 
in the broadest sense. Its scope is universal—comprising 
the sum and substance of human thought and activity. It 
covers everything under the sun—and the sun itself. 

This great library of knowledge—consisting of 30,000 pages teeming with facts and 
information—is the work of 1500 master minds, the world’s foremost experts in every 
line. Its contents are too comprehensive to be adequately described here. Sufficient 
it is to say that the Britannica discusses in a way you can understand every branch of 
science and industry, literature and art, religion and philosophy, invention, engineering, 
history, biography, geography, geology, architecture, astronomy, law, botany, educa- 
tion, electricity—EVERYTHING. 

The new Britannica is a book for men and women in all walks of life—for the 
millionaire as well as for the wage-earner, for the expert as well as the student, for the 
clerk as well as for the merchant, for the bank president as well as for the bank clerk— 
for the home as well as the office. 

You probably have some idea of how useful the Britannica would be to you—just as 
its daily practical value is proved in the case of its 150,000 present owners. 

Andrew Carnegie has said: ‘‘A half hour a day spent on a particular line of study is 
the best investment any man can make.’’ 


WARNING! 


Sets of the new Britannica printed on the last genuine India paper obtainable 
are selling fast. No promise can be given as to how long the remaining sets will last. 

Therefore we urge you to act immediately as the only way of getting the new Bri- 
tannica in the popular ‘‘ Handy Volume”’ form, printed on genuine India paper. You 
certainly want it in this, its most useful form. 

India paper is the most wonderful, most useful paper made. It is light-weight, thin 
and strong. Its use for the new Britannica was a near-miracle in book publishing. It 
made it possible to put this great Library of a// Knowledge in convenient form—29 
compact volumes, requiring only 29 inches of shelf space. 

And remember—when the sets now on hand are sold, no more can be offered printed 
on this famous paper. Because—war has entirely cut off the supply of the special kind 
of flax necessary to manufacture this beautiful paper. This flax is grown only in Great 
Britain, Belgium and Germany—and no more can be had. That’s the whole story. 

Realize how easily you can buy this the world’s greatest book of knowledge—the 
new Britannica, in the popular ‘‘Handy Volume’’ form. 


You obtain the entire set (29 vol- a 
umes) on a first payment of onlya>> 
and you pay the balance in small 
monthly amounts averaging 10c 

a day (for the cheapest binding). 








Whatever your business or profession, the Britannica will increase your practical 
knowledge along any line—it will enable you to be a more profitable factor in your 
work—it will make you more efficient, more successful. 

Do you say that you ‘‘can’t afford it’’? 

Considering the many advantages it offers you (and your family), can you affordnot 
to own it? 

Considering the /ow price asked for the remaining sets of the Britannica printed on 
the famous India paper, and the easy payment plan, can you afford not to own a set? 





Quick! 


Rush the coupon for full details 
onan Zell mer Ve We) olectie Moy e(-e) and ts 
remaining sets of the Britannica 
printed on genuine India paper, 


Do it now— 
right off! 





SNAANAAAAAN AANA ESA EAU SANA AA ASAASA ASSAM 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO., Chicago 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, free, “The Book of 100 Wonders,” 
illustrated, giving interesting information on a hundred subjects, 
and full information about The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also, tell 
me what I have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the ‘‘Handy 
Volume” Issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


, 


ia ; a 





Address __ 
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McClure’s March Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 





E following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, adver- 
tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. In recom- 

mending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month 
we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. All have been 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be 


‘added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Genesee Pure Food Co. Jell-o (Page 59) 


Baby Foods 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. (Page 35) 


‘Great Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods Heinz 57 Varieties 


Hill Bros 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Swift & Co. 


Mellin’s Food 


Baking Powders 


Royal Baking Powder Senge 
Campbell Varieties (Page 29) 


Beverages 
Tonics 
Walter Baker & Co. M aris 

wimys “ Malt-Nutrine 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Pabst Extract Co. 


Pos um Sanatogen (Page 53) 


Toilet Preparations 


Baldpate Hair Tonic 
Carmen Powder 
Colgate’s Products (Page 55) 
Cuticura Soap 
Depree Chemical Co. 
Fairy Soap 
Florence Mfg. Co. (4th cover) 
Hinds, A. S. 
Ivory Soap (Page 6) 

Cereals B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
Grape Nuts (Page 35) Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine (Page 84) 
Post Toasties Miilhens & Kropff Products (Page 53) 
Quaker Oats Co. (Page 50) “Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Shredded Wheat (Page 34) Newskin Company (Page 70) 
“Nujol” (Page 45) 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 54) 
Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Candies and Confections 
Dean’s Cough Drops (Page 82) 
Lowney’s Chocolates (Pages 48-49) 
Luden’s Cough Drops (Page 77) 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops (Page 46) 
Sterling Gum 
Whitman’s Chocolates 


Crackers and Biscuits 
National Biscuit Company ° 


Fish Products 
Burnlfam & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Miscellaneous 


Pompeian Olive Oil 
Pompeian Salad Dressing 


Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company 
All food products and beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine must conform to 
the Westfield standard as follows: 











The McClure-Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS 
ACID or its Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID 
or its Salts, HY DROFLUORIC ACID or its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any 
other non-condimental preservative. 

Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 
COLORS, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 
added thereto so as to injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no 
DISHONEST LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATE- 


MENTS. 








Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, 
Mass., nationally known as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can 
likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 

The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 
Board of Health, will give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and 
certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fifteen hundred of them. By special arrange- 
ment with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers—size 914 x 514. It gives you advice on 
the food values of various foods as well. 

Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this 
book will keep impure foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the 
certified brands under any classification. Send for it to-day. 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (McC) 
Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 


Trt rt.tTre Tt. ee a 








Name 


State 





Street 


My grocer is 





P.O. 


Address 
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ALwaus the world has sung 
of The Old Homesiead—no- 
body has ever immortalized 
the Brown Stone Mansion 
of Hope. 


ONE values old books, old 
furniture, old acquaintan- 
ces, old silver, because 
they speak to us out of 
the past and refresh the 
heart with old memories 
and associations. 


THE Gorham Silverware 
which you buy today for 
your home will grow into 
your life like a habit, min- 
ister to the present and 
memorialize the past, and 
it will not fade like old 
books, nor wear out like 
old furniture, and it will 
survive most friends. 
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and frost nips. Let the cold, clear air quicken your pulse and send 
roses to your cheeks. 


What if your skin does burn when you come indoors? Ivory Soap will 
enable you to wash hands and face without a particle of irritation. Its soft, 
smooth, bubbling lather feels more grateful than ever at such a time. Its 
purity, mildness and freedom from alkali make it perfectly safe. 
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“Then England went mad! I thank God I'll not live through such days again” 


~The Return of K. of K. 


by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


HIS is the year 1977. It will be 
objected that the episode I am 

going to tell, having happened in 

1917, having been witnessed by 
twenty-odd thousand people, must have 
been, if true, for sixty years common prop- 
erty and an old story. But when General 
Cochrane — who saved England at the end 
of the great war — told me the Kitchener 








RS. ANDREWS has written many per- 
Here is 
her latest; and we venture to say that it will 
live for generations—‘a vivid, amazing tale 


fect stories of the great War. 


difference. To have that happen with a 
celebrity, a celebrity whom it would have 
been honor enough simply to meet, is quite 
dizzying. This was the way of it. 

I was staying with my cousin Mildred 
Ward-Jones, an Atlanta girl who married 
Sir Cecil Ward-Jones, an English baronet 
of Oxfordshire. , I reached Martin-Goring 
on a day in July just in time to dress for din- 








incident of the story last year, sitting in 
the rose-garden of the White Hart Inn at 
Sonning-on-Thames, I had never heard of it. 
_ I wonder why he told me. Probably, as 
is the case in most things which most people do, from a 
mixture of impulses. For one thing I am an American 
girl, with a fresher zest to hear tales of those titaric days 
than the people or the children of the people who lived 
through them. Also the great war of 1914 has stirred me 
since I was old enough to know about it, and I have read 
everything concerning it which I could lay hands on, 
and talked to everyone who had knowledge of it. Also, 
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General Cochrane and I made friends from the first 
minute. I was a quite unimportant person of twenty- 
four years, he a magnificent hero of cighty, one of the 
proud figures of England; it made me a bit dizzy when 
I saw that he liked me. One feels, once in a long time, 
an unmistakable double pull, and knows that oneself 
and another are friends, and not age, color, race nor 
previous condition of servitude makes the slightest 


ner. When I came down, a bit early, Milly 
looked me over and pronounced favorably. 

“You're not so hard to look at,” she 
pronounced. “It takes an American really 
to wear French clothes. I’m glad you're looking well 
tonight, because one of your heroes — Oh!” 

She had floated inconsequently against a bookcase 
in a voyage along the big room, and a spray of wild roses 
from a vase on the shelf caught in her pretty gold hair. 

“Oh — why does Middleton stick those catchy things 
up there?” she complained, separating the flowers 
from her hair, and I followed her eyes above the shelf, 
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“Then England went mad! I thank God I'll not live through such days again” 


~The Return of K. of K. 


by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


HIS is the year 1977. It will be 
objected that the episode I am 
going to tell, having happened in 


1917, having been witnessed by 
twenty-odd thousand people, must have 
been, if true, for sixty years common prop- 
erty and an old story. But when General 
Cochrane — who saved England at the end 
of the great war — told me the Kitchener 
meident of the story last year, sitting in 
the rose-garden of the White Hart Inn at 
Sonning-on-Thames, I had never heard of it. 
_ I wonder why he told me. Probably, as 
is the case in most things which most people do, from a 
mixture of impulses. For one thing I am an American 
girl, with a fresher zest to hear tales of those titanic days 
than the people or the children of the people who lived 
through them. Also the great war of 1914 has stirred me 
since I was old enough to know about it, and I have read 
everything concerning it which I could lay hands on, 
and talked to everyone who had knowledge of it. Also, 
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General Cochrane and I made friends from the first 
minute. I was a quite unimportant person of twenty- 
four years, he a magnificent hero of eighty, one of the 
proud figures of England; it made me a bit dizzy when 
I saw that he liked me. One feels, once in a long time, 
an unmistakable double pull, and knows that oneself 
and another are friends, and not age, color, race nor 
previous condition of servitude makes the slightest 


difference. To have that happen with a 
celebrity, a celebrity whom it would have 
been honor enough simply to meet, is quite 
dizzying. This was the way of it. 

I was staying with my cousin Mildred 
Ward-Jones, an Atlanta girl who married 
Sir Cecil Ward-Jones, an English baronet 
of Oxfordshire., I reached Martin-Goring 
on a day in July just in time to dress for din- 
ner. When I came down, a bit early, Milly 
looked me over and pronounced favorably. 

“You're not so hard to look at,” she 
pronounced. “It takes an American really 
to wear French clothes. I’m glad you're looking well 
tonight, because one of your heroes — Oh!” 

She had floated inconsequently against a bookcase 
in a voyage along the big room, and a spray of wild roses 
from a vase on the shelf caught in her pretty gold hair. 

“Oh — why does Middleton stick those catchy things 
up there?” she complained, separating the flowers 
from her hair, and I followed her eyes above the shelf, 
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“Why, that’s a portrait of Kitchener — the old 
great Kitchener, isn’t it?’’ I asked. “Did he belong 
to Cecil's people?” 


““No,” answered Milly, “only Cecil's grandfather 


and General Cochrane — or something —” her voice 
trailed. And then, “I've got somebody special you'll 


be crazy about tonight — a real out-of-a-book hero — 
General Cochrane.” 

**General Cochrane?” 

“Oh! You pretend to know about the great war and 
don’t know General Cochrane, who saved England 
when the fleet was wrecked. Don't know hia.!” 

“Oh!” I said again. “Know him? Know him! I 
know every breath he drew. Only I couldn't believe 
my ears. The boy Donald Cochrane? It isn’t true, is 
it? How did you ever, ever fi 

“He lives five miles from us,” said Milly, uncon- 
cernedly. “We see a lot of him. His wife was Cecil’s 
great-aunt. She’s dead now. His daughter is one of my 
best friends. ‘The boy Donald Cochrane’!’’ She 
smiled a little. “‘He’s no boy now. He’s old. Even 
heroes do that — get old.” 

And with that the footman at the door announced 
“General Cochrane.” 

I whirled and stared away up at a very tall, soldierly 
old man with a jagged scar across his forehead. His 
wide-open, black-lashed gray eyes flashed a glance like 
a menace, like a sword, and then suddenly smiled as if 
the sun had jumped from a bank of 
storm-clouds. And I looked into those 
wonderful eyes and we were friends. As 
fastas that. Most people would think it 
nonsense, but it happened so. A few 
people will understand. He took me out 
to dinner, and it was as if no one else 
was at the table. I was aware only of 
the one heroic personality. At first I 
dared not speak of his history, and then, 
without planning or intention, my own 
voice astonished my own ears. I an- 
nounced to him: 

“You have been my hero since I was 
ten years old.” 

It was a marvelous thing he did, the 
lad of twenty, 


even consid- 
ering that the 
secret was 


there at his 
hand, ready 
for him to use. 
The histories 
say that 
that no mat- 
ter if he did 
not invent the 
device, vet it | 
was his ready 

wit which re 

membered it, and his persistence which 
forced the war department to use it. 
Yes, and his heroism which led the ship 
and all but gave his life. And when he 
had fulfilled his mission he stepped back 
into the place of a subaltern and was 
modest, even embarrassed, at the great 
people who thronged to him. England 
was saved; that was all his affair; noth- 
ing, so the books say, could prod him into 
prominence — though he rose to be a 
General later — after that, after being 
the first man in England for those days. 
It was this personage with whom I had 
gone out to dinner, and to whom I 
dared make that sudden speech: “You have been my 
hero, General Cochrane, since I was ten years old.” 

He slued about with the menacing, shrapnel look, 
and it there might be an explosion of 
sharp-pointed small bullets over the dinner table. 

“Don't!” L begged. The sun came out; the artillery 
attack was over; he looked at me actually with boyish 
shyness. 

“D’you know, when people say things like that I 
feel as if I were stealing,” he told me confidentially. 
“Anybody else could have done all I did. In fact, it 
wasn't I at all,” he finished. 

“Not vou? Who then? 
Donald Cochrane?” 

“Yes,” he said, and stopped as if he were considering 
it. ‘* Yes,” he said quietly in the clean-cut, terse English 
manner of speaking, “I suppose I was the boy Donald 
Cochrane.” He gazed across the white lilacs and pink 
roses on the table as if dreaming a bit. Then he turned 
with a long breath. “My child,” he said, “there is 
something about you which gives me back my youth, 
and — the freshness of a great experience. I thank you.” 

I gazed into those compelling eyes, gasping like a 
fish with too much oxygen. I felt myself, Virginia Fox, 





seemed that 


Weren't you the boy 


meshed in the fringes of historic days, stirred by the 
rushing mighty wind of that Great Experience. I was 
awestruck into silence. Just then Milly got up, and the 
eight women flocked into the library. 

I was good for nothing there, simply good for nothing 
at all. I tried to talk to the nice, sensible English 
women, and I could not. I knew Milly was displeased 
with me for not keeping up my end, but I was sodden 
with thrills. I had sat through a dinner next to General 
Cochrane, the Donald Cochrane who was the most 
dramatic figure of the world war of sixty years ago. It 
has always moved me to meet persons who existed at 
that time. I look at them and think what intense 
living it must have meant to pick up a paper and read 
—as the news of the day, mind you — that Germany 
had entered Belgium, that King Albert was fighting in 
the trenches, that Von Kluck was within seventeen miles 
of Paris, that Von Kluck was retreating — think of the 
rapture of that — Paris saved! — that the Germans 
had taken Antwerp; that the Lusitania was sunk; that 
Kitchener was drowned at sea! I wonder if the people 
who lived and went about their business in America 
in those days realized that they were having a stage-box 
for the greatest drama of history? I wonder. Terror 
and heroism and cruelty and self-sacrifice on a scale 
which had never been dreamed, which will never, God 
grant, need to be dreamed on this poor little racked 
planet again. Of course there are plenty of those 
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it’s the General who has hypnotized her. Virginia, dj 7 
you know that Lady Andover asked you —” And J 
came to life. 

“It was Miss Fox who hypnotized the General I 
fancy,” said Lady Andover most graciously, considerin 
I had overlooked her existence a second before, “—— 
had a word for no one else during dinner.” I felt myself 
go scarlet; it had pleased the Marvelous Person, then 
to like me a little, perhaps for the youth and enthusiasm, 
in me. 

With that the men straggled into the room and the 
tall grizzled head of my hero, his lined face conspicuoys 
for the jagged, glorious scar, towered over the rest, | 
saw the vivid eyes flash about, and they met mine; | 
was staring at him, as I must, and my heart all byt 
jumped out of me when he came straight to where | 
stood, my back against the bookcase. 

“IT was looking for you,” he said simply. 

Then he glanced over my head and his hand shot up 
in a manner of salute; I turned to see why. I was in 
front of the portrait of Lord Kitchener. 

“Did you know him, General Cochrane?” I asked, 

“Know him?” he demanded, and the gray glance 
plunged out at me from under the thick lashes, 

“Don’t do it,” I pleaded, putting my hands over 
my eyes. “When you look at me so it’s —like 
bombs and bullets.” The look softened, but the 
lean, wrinkled face did not smile. 



































































people alive yet, and I’ve talked to 
many and they remember it, all of 
them remember well, even those who 
were quite small. And it has stirred 
me simply to look into the eyes of 
such an one and consider that those eyes read such 
things as morning news. The great war has had a hold 
on me since I first heard of it, and I distinctly re- 
member the day, from my father, at the age of seven. 

“Can you remember when it happened, father?” I 
asked him. And then: “Can you remember when they 
drove old people out of their houses — and killed them?” 

“Yes,” said my father. And I burst into tears. 
And when I was not much older he told me about 
Donald Cochrane, the boy who saved England. 

It was not strange to my own mind that I could not 
talk commonplaces now, when I had just spent an 
hour talking to the man who had been that historic 
boy — the very Donald Cochrane. I could not talk 
commonplaces. 

Milly’s leisurely voice broke my meditation. “I’m 
sorry that my cousin, Virginia Fox, should have such 
bad manners, Lady Andover,” she was drawling. “She 
was brought up to speak when spoken to, but I think 
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"K. of K.” 


“You asked if I knew Kitchener,” he stated. 

I spoke haltingly. “I didn’t know. Ought I to have 
known?” 

General Cochrane gazed down, all at once dreamy as 
if he looked through me at something miles and aeons 
away. 

“No,” he said. “There’s no reason why you should. 
You have an uncommon knowledge of events of that 
time, an astonishing knowledge for a young thing, 80 
that I forget you can’t know — all of it.” He stopped, 
as if considering. “It is because I am old that I 
have fancies,” he went on slowly. “And you have 
understanding’ eyes. I have had a fancy this eve 
ning that you and I were meant to be friends; that 
a similarity of interests, a —a likeness — oh, hang it 
all!” burst out the General like a young college boy. 
“T never could talk except straight and hot. I mean 


I’m drawn to you; I've a feeling of a bond between 
us — you'll think me most presuming 
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“It’s so,” I whispered. 
“J felt it, only I'd not have dared —” and I choked. 
(Qld General Cochrane frowned thoughtfully. “Cu- 


| interrupted, breathless. 


rious,” Was what he said. “It’s psychology of course, 
but I’m hanged if I know the explanation. However, 
since it’s so, my child, I'm glad. A man as old as I 
makes few new friends. And a beautiful young woman 
__ with a brain — and charm — and innocent eyes — 
and French clothes!” ; 

One may guess if I tried to stop this description. I 
could have listened all night. With that: 

“‘Did I know Kitchener!’ the child asked,” reflected 
the General, and threw back his splendid head and 
laughed. I stared up, my heart pumping. Then, 
“Well, rather. Why, little Miss Fox —” and he 
stopped. ‘I’ve a mind to tell the child a fairy-story,” 
he said. “A true fairy-story which is so extraordinary 
that few have been found to believe it, even of those who 
saw it happen.” 

He halted again. 

“Tell me!” 

General Cochrane looked about the roomful of people 
and tossed out his hand. “In this mob?” he objected. 
“It’s too long a story in any case. But why shouldn't 
you and I have a seance, to let a garrulous old fellow talk 
about his youth?” he demanded in his lordly way. 


“Why not come out on the river in my boat? They'll 
let you play about with an octogenarian, won't they?” 
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great place, by then, was a whis- 
into a bass murmur, into a roar, 
"Kitchener — Kitchener!” and 
and “ Kitchener of Khartoum!” 


“Til come,” I answered the General eagerly. 

“Very good. Tomorrow. Oh, by George, no. That 
confounded Prime Minister comes down to me tomor- 
row. I detest old men,” said General Cochrane. 
“Well, then, the day after?” 

‘The Thames was a picture-book river that day, gay 
with row-boats and punts and launches, yet serene for 
all its gaiety; slipping between grassy banks under 
immemorial trees with the air of a private stream 
wandering, protected, through an estate. The English 
have the gift above other nations of producing an atmos- 
phere of leisure and seclusion, and surely there is no 
little river on earth so used and so unabused*as the 
Thames. Of all the craft abroad that bright afternoon, 
General Cochrane’s white launch with its gold line 
above the water and its gleaming brass trimmings was 
far and away the prettiest, and I was bursting with 
pride as we passed the rank and file on the stream and 
they looked at us admiringly. To be alive on such a 


a 


“Ny 
a 


day in England was something; to be afloat on the 
silvery Thames was enchantment; to be in that lovely 
boat with General Cochrane, the boy Donald Coch- 
rane, was something not to be believed without one’s 
head reeling. Yet here it was happening, the thing I 
should look back upon fifty, sixty years from now, an 
old gray woman, and tell my grandchildren as the most 
interesting event of my life. It was happening, and 
I was enjoying every second, and not in the least awed 
into misery, as is often the case with great moments. 
For the old officer was as perfect a playmate as any 
good-for-nothing young subaltern in England, and that 
is putting it strongly. 


“*Wouldn’t it be nicer to land at Sonning and have’ 


our tea there?”” he suggested. We were dropping 
through the lock just higher than the village; the wet, 
mossy walls were rising above us on both sides and the 
tops of the lock-keeper’s gorgeous pink snapdragons 
were rapidly going out of sight. My host went on: 
“There’s rather a nice rose-garden, and it’s on the 
river, and the plum-cake’s good. What do you think, 
that or on board?” 

“The rose-garden,” I decided. 

Sonning is a village cut out of a book and pasted on 
the earth. It can’t be true, it’s so pretty. And the 
little White Hart Inn is adorable. 

“Is it really three hundred years old?” I asked. 
“The standard roses look like an illustration out of 
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on her with a giant, caressing bound, the last touch of 
beauty in the beautiful, quiet scene. 

It was early, so that we took the table which pleased 
us, one set a bit aside against a ten-foot hedge, and 
guarded by a tall bush of tea-roses. A plump maid 
hurried across the lawn and spread a cloth on our table 
and waited, smiling, as if seeing us had simply made her 
day perfect. And the General gave the orders. 

“The plum-cake is going to be wonderful,” I said 
then, “and I’m hungry as a bear for tea. But the best 
thing I’ve been promised this afternoon is a fairy-story.” 

The shrapnel look flashed, keen and bright and 
afire, but I looked back steadily, not afraid. I knew 
what sunlight was going to break; and it broke. 

“D’you know,” said he, “I’m really quite mad to 
talk about myself. Men always are. You've heard 
the little tale of the man who said, ‘Let’s have a 
garden-party. Let’s go out on the lawn and talk 
about me’? One becomes a frightful bore quite easily. 
So that I’ve made rules — I don’t hector people about 
— about things I’ve been concerned with. As to the 
incident I said I'd tell you, that would be quite impos- 
sible to tell to — well, practically anyone.” 

My circulatory system executed a prance; he could 
tell it practically to no one, yet he was going to tell 
it to me! I instantly said that. “But you're going 
to tell it to me?”’ I was anxious. 

“Child, you flatter well,” said the Marvelous Person, 
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‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Yes, please —tea in the 
White Hart garden.” 

The old General heaved a sigh. “‘Thank Heaven,” he 
said. “I was most awfully*anxious for fear you'd say 
on the boat, and I didn’t order any.” 

We slipped under an arch of the ancient red bridge 
and were at the landing. I remember the scene as we 
stood on shore and looked down the shining way of the 
river, the tall grasses bending on either side like green 
fur stroked by the breeze; I remember the trim sea- 
wall and velvet lawn and the low, long house with 
leaded windows of the place next the inn. A house-boat 
was moored to the shore below, white, with scarlet 
geraniums flowing the length of the upper deck, and 
willow chairs and tables; people were having tea up 
there; muslin curtains blew from the portholes below. 
Some Americans went past with two enormous Scotch 
deer-hound puppies on leash. “Be quiet, Jock,” one 
of them said, and the big, gentle-faced beast turned 


“It’s the American 
touch; there’s a way with American women quite 
irresistible.” 

“Oh — American women!” 

“Yes, indeed. They're delightful — you're witches, 
every mother’s daughter of you. But you —ah 
that’s different, now. You and I, as we decided long 
ago, on day before yesterday, have a bond. I can't 
help the conviction that you're the hundred-thousandth 
person. You have understanding eyes. If I were a 
young man — And yet it’s not just that; it’s something 
a bit rarer. Moreover, they tell me there’s a chap back 
in America.” 

“Yes,” I owned. “There is a chap.” 
sisted: “I’m to have a fairy-story?”’ 

The black-lashed gaze narrowed as it traveled across 
the velvet turf and_ the tall roses, down the path of 
the quiet river. He had a fine head, thick-thatched 
and grizzled, not white; his [Continued on page 29] 


who had brought me picnicking. 


I remonstrated. 


And I per- 
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Christine Norman, who runs Anna Steese Richa dson Reginald Barlow as he 
“Upstairs and Down” is in the morning 
© simulate youth, beauty and charm is Most of them are guests at a dinner party, their in the clairvoyant’s daughter. Then indeed does her task 
presumably the chief aim, if not the — terest piqued by the promise of a spiritualistic séance assume new and hideous proportions, with false clues 
duty, of the actress to herself and her in lieu of cards, musie or dancing. ‘The action oc- and tense complications, which grip the audiences 
public cupies only the time necessary to present the play. thronging the Forty-eighth Street theatre. 

Also there exists in the theatrical The central figure, ; played by Margaret Sober reflection proves “The 13th Chair” to be 
profession a popular belief that an  Wycherly, is Rosalie ' (La Grange, an Irish improbable melodrama, but the rdéle of the clairvoyant 
actress who hides youthful or mature is written with such a rich sense of humor and played 

charms behind the lined make-up of old age, is _—— in such fine spirit by Margaret Wycherly, the 


copardizing her career 


Yet two ouspicuous successes of the season 


ME playw right’s wife, that it becomes real — while 
=. you are in the theatre, which, after all, jg 

the only thing that matters! 
Miss Wycherly is not one of those 
stars who flash forth over night. She 
made her stage début shortly after her 
\ arrival in this country from England, 
a twelve-year-old girl. She played 
\ first with Madame Janauschek, be- 
cause a friend of the family had 
\ written the play in which the great 


tragedienne appeared. At the con- 


were scored by women who deliberately 
lected to play roles past middle age, and 
who plaved them so brilliantly as to at 
tam stardom and the coveted name in 
electricitv above Broadway theatres. 

Incidentally, their suecess has shat 
tered two favortte traditions of thea 
trical managers 

] he ae tresses mn apie stion are Mar 
garet Wycherly in“ The 18th Chair” 
and Emma Dunn in “Old Lady 31." 


Vhe managerial traditions so 


g clusion of this engagement, little 

has Margaret returned to school. She 

rudely shaken are the helief that no a i] emerged from seclusion to play in 
j | lurid melodrama, and from this she 


“/ / graduated into the artistic atmos- 


play devoid of sex lure or at least a 
vouthfullove mitere stean succeed, and 


that no play written around a middle j / phere of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” then 
aged heroine can attract the public. / in its second season. She remained 


In both of these plays, the sex ap with Mr. Mansfield during that mem- 

orable year when he presented his entire 
reperioire, and though her rdéles were 
smail, Miss Wycherly profited by see- 
ing the great actor in a wide variety of 


ia :, Zt P ~ A 
The 8th Chair. by Bavard Veiller, = / - \a parts. 
achieves success without a strong love interest = _ graph by } { graph by =~ - While playing in California, Miss Wycherly 


peal is notable for its absence, the 
vouthful love mterest is negligible if not 
irritating, and the leading characters are 
women past fifty 


White = 


because it is an absorbing story, admirably ‘ fra L.. Hil met her husband, then a soldier of literary 
told, the best piece of popular play construc- Kkmma Dunn im private life ind as she is in “Old Lady 31 ” fortune, w riting, editing, publishing and 
tion in America today. “Old Lady 31,” by : ; eventually suspending a small magazine. Her 
Rachel Crothers, draws by its intense humanness, its clairvoyant, with a shrewd brain, a kindly heart and a _ first important appearance in New York was in special 
carefully balanced pathos and humor. To be sure, keen sense of humor. She is introduced into the gay — performances of the Yeats plays for which she designed 
‘The 18th Chair” begins with a record-breaking be- — party by the police department which is baffled by _ the settings, made the costumes, rehearsed the company, 
trothal kiss and ends with the parental blessing falling a mysterious murder. Her fake séance has been care- and, as she laughingly admits, pawned Mr. Veiller’s 
on the voung people, but their romance isa mere fraction — fully planned to force a confession from the murderer. overcoat to buy much needed “properties.” Inci- 
of a play filled with interest. The young lovers in “Old Instead it leads to a second murder and implicates dentally this venture established Miss Wycherly as an 
Lady 31” are endured interpreter of poetic 
only DCCIUSE their callow - - ram drama. 

courting enhances the a | ee =e —__—_f Another performance 


mellow and delicate af of this nature not easily 
fection of the old couple forgotten by those who 
saw it was in “The Lady 
of Dreams,” when Miss 
Wycherly easily — out- 
shone the star, Madame 
Simone. She was the 
original Light in “The 
Blue Bird” and ap- 


around whom the entire 
play revolves. 

“The 18th Chair” is 
all action. “Old Lady 
31° isall charm. ‘*The 
13th Chair” thrills you 
ind straightens vour 


spine ‘Old Lady 31 peared in two plays 
soothes vou and re written especially for her 
stores vour belief that | by her husband, “* Prim- 
“God's in his heaven rose Path” and “The 
all's right with the Fight.” 

world.” Neither play Miss Wycherly is in- 


ae Se cee terested in all the modern 
movements, from suf- 
frage for women to dane- 
ing for dancing’s sake. 
She possesses a_ keen 
zest in living which ac- 
counts largely for the 
vivacity and genuine 
flashes of humor in her 
performance of the lov- 
able if none too scru- 
pulous clairvoyant. 
“Old Lady 31” is the 
. . story of an aged couple 
ine er eS = , , — facing separation. The 
nae, husband, who is a retired 


those who enjoy goo 
drama and good acting 

The Sth Chair” 
might be deseribed as 
a play without back 
ground. You are given 
no advance information 
about important charac- 
ters. bv convenient ser 
vants or walking ladies 
and gentlemen. The 
people appear and 





plunge into the story so 
rapidly and  naturall) 
that you ask no ques- 








-ac 


tions about their past. “Old Lady 31” draws by its intense humanness, its carefully balanced pathos and humor sea captain, has been 
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And Reginald Barlow as 
he is at night 
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relegated, by poverty 
to the county alms- 
house. His wife has 
been spared the same 
fate by the sale of 
their household  ef- 
fects which provides 
her with a berth in 
the old ladies’ home. 

The parting so af- 
fects the twenty-nine 
old ladies already im- 
mured in the home 
that they defy rules, 
regulations and_ in- 
stitutional etiquette, 
and invite the hus- 
band to remain with 
his wife, sharing their 
joys, sorrows and 


table rations. Much against his judgment and only to 
spare his wife the heart-breaking separation, he accepts 


the invitation. 


The old ladies coddle him, load him 


with gifts, confess to him, involve him in their petti- 
coated warfare and eventually drive him to distraction 
and a nocturnal elopement with a former ship-mate, 
which brings him to repentancé and rheumatism. 


The plot is secondary to character drawing 
Mr. Lee Kugel, who produced 
the play, has shown himself to be a master 
In addition to Emma Dunn J 
and Reginald Barlow, who play the charm- 
ing old couple, special mention should 
be made of May Galyer, Mrs. Felix 
Morris, Vivia Ogden, Maud Sinclair, 
and Anna Bates, a most remarkable 
group of actresses, each of whom 
completely merges her personality 


and dialogue. 


in casting it. 


in the role she plays. 


Reginald Barlow is “Old Lady 
$1,” and plays a difficult réle with 
But Emma Dunn as the 
wife, Angie, is the star of the play. 
fa- 
has 
said that her back is the physical 
expression of maternal burden bear- 
ing. He could have paid this consum- 
mate actress no higher coinpliment, be- 
cause in real life, Miss Dunn's back does 
not bend under burdens, maternal or other- 
Thanks to a quaint philosophy all her 
own, and regular lessons in barefoot and in- 


great skill. 


Broadway’s 
One critic 


Dunn is 
“mother.” 


Miss 


vorite 


wise. 


i 





terpretive dancing, Miss Dunn has the high 
spirits and the springy walk of a girl in her 


teens. 


Yet when her face and body are in re- 


pose, she is one of those creatures so rare to- 
day, the sort of woman who reaches out for pro- 
tection and who, in turn, protects those reaching 


out to her. 


It was after she had lunched with a group of real 
stage beauties at Sherry’s and stopped for a bit of 
dancing at another restaurant, that I asked Miss Dunn 


point blank for the secret 
of her success in “Old 
Lady 31.” 

She checked a laugh 
and slipped straight into 
the spirit of Angie, as she 
thought it out. 

“Perhaps the secret 
lies in the fact that I 
have kicked over all 
traditions in presenting 
this latest portrait of 
motherhood. The play 
was written round the 
character of Abe. As the 
only male-creature in the | 
home for old ladies, he is 
naturally the central = | 
character. | 

| 


“Now, according to 
all stage traditions, the 
star should be the cen- 
tral figure and everybody 
on the stage should feed 
the star with situations 
and lines. I am the star, 
but I feed everybody | 
else. Have you noticed | 
that? Tamalwaysmov- | 
ing around among tne i 





other people, sort of fix- 
ing things, but someone 











Lovely Margaret Wycherly 


this very selflessness, you see, I become the real 
mother, and win love and sympathy. 

“The réle of Abe in this play is written in overtones; 
my rdéle, in undertones. Perhaps the public likes under- 
tones. Perhaps it is tired of the aggressive, independent 
woman, and is glad to meet the woman who thrives on 
simple happiness and human love, the woman who does 
nothing, achieves nothing except love and tenderness. 

“We grow by giving. If I have grown since Broad- 
way saw me last it is because I have given. I have 
watched a little child suffer, pass close to the dark valley 
and then regain her strength through my care and 
service. This softens a woman’s character and makes 
her humble. I believe the audience senses the personal 
ambition of the actor, his desire to dominate scenes. 
We Americans admire success, yes, but we bow to 
loyalty, courage, love and tenderness. All these are 
part of Angie’s nature, and they radiate from her 
like an ineffable spirituality. If young actors would 
take seriously the effect secured by using under- 
tones instead of overtones, by serving or feeding 
other actors on the stage, even when they themselves 
have no lines to speak, we would secure better en- 
semble or team work, and the actors would progress 
more rapidly. Perfect service — yes, that is 
the secret of Angie's E hold on the public.” 


sce » 
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The season’s most interesting feature has been 
the number and variety of dramatic “stunts” 
sented 
agers. 
Foremost among these 
Washington Square Players. 


must be 


_ las 2 oe 















Can transform herself like this 
pre- 
by practically unknown independent man- 


mentioned the 
Last year, these brave 





spirits from New 
York’s real Bohemia 
offered a few un- 
usual plays against 
simple backgrounds 
in a little theatre 
on East 57th street. 
Their vogue was pro- 
nounced if their act- 
ing was a trifle ama- 
teurish. This season 
they have invaded 
the real theatrical dis- 
trict, presenting un- 
usual plays at the 











Comedy Theatre. FA ; ni 

They also present a Photegraps S3 Saron ; 
second company of Lola Fisher, captiwating in 
players in the larger “Good Gracious Annabelle” 
cities. Their best 


achievement to date is “Bushido,” a Japanese tragedy 
by Takedo Izumo. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, an English manageress, 
brought her company to the Neighborhood Theatre, 
a small house in the city’s famed East Side, then moved 
uptown to the Maxine Elliott for a run. The hit 
of the bill was “‘Great Catherine,” by George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Stuart Walker, an ambitious graduate from 
the Belasco system of stage management, sect 
up his Portmanteau Theatre first for special 
matinées and then for a regular run at the 
Princess Theatre. On this stage within 
a stage, a rather commonplace com- 
pany presented a number of attractive 
trifles by satirists, several of Dun- 
sany’s best one-act plays and some 
pleasing interludes by Mr. Walker. 
The holiday run of “The Yellow 

J Jacket” was a rare joke on little old 
B 3 Manhattan. Not so many years ago, 
| this delectable Chinese 
came to Broadway, was seen and 


concoction 


scorned. Its indefatigable manager 
and part-author, Benrimo, took his 
play to London, to Paris, practically 
round the world, and then back to New 
York for a few special matinées. They 
were sold out and a salacious farce made 
way for the patient waiting and now 
completely triumphant bit of Chinese 
artistry at the Harris Theatre. 

The Provincetown Players, organized by a 
group of writers, artists and dancers who sum- 
mer in Provincetown, Mass., have established 
in their winter haunt, Greenwich Village, New 
York, the Playwright’s Theatre. Here uncom- 
mercialized dramatic art is given a hearing. The 
result has been the production of several clever pla) 
lets, dealing with such advanced ideas as Freudism 
and psycho-analysis, written by men and women 
well known to magazine readers. 

The holiday season brought three popular women 
stars to Broadway 
Miss Maude Adams, 
Miss Elsie Ferguson and 
Miss Frances Starr. 

Miss Adams offers thi 
sort of play you would 
| | expect Sir James M. 
Barrie to write for her 
**A Kiss for Cinderella,” 
and she plays it delight- 
fully. 

Miss Ferguson is al 
mast too perfect in phys 
ical appearance, manners 





and modes to stir the 
emotions. Seeing her 
performance is ___ like 


watching a Dresden 
countess come to life. 
} It is unfortunate that 
her managers do not 
supply Miss Ferguson, 
the actress of fine possi 
with a play 





bilities, 
calculated to entertain 
an audience. Miss Fer 
guson proved what sh 
could do in “Outcast.” 
| In “Shirley Kaye” she 
has merely a vehicle for 
her many charms. 
J Miss Starr in “Little 











else seems to take the: 
center of the stage and 
read the funny lines. In 


See 
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“The 13th Chair” is said to be the best piece of popular play construction in America today 


742 





1S Lady in Blue” is a 
bundle of mannerisms, 
[Continued on page 7] 





Irvin 


A Ready Ear for Harmony 


HERE is a newspaper man in New York who 

i was reared in the Catholic faith and who 

married a young woman of the same religion. 
The wife, who is by way of being a devout church- 
woman, worships at a church on the West Side that is 
noted among other things for the beauty of its music. 

The old rector having died, a new priest was installed. 
In the course of his duties he called upon some of his 
parishiowers, and in due time he visited the apartments 
of the newspaper man in question. The wife received, 
him. 

“T have seen you at services,” said the visitor after 
he had been made comfortable in the parlor, “but you 
always come alone. Isn't your husband a member of 

*the Church?” 

“Oh, ves, Father,” said the young woman, “but he’s 
very busy with his work — and sometimes he misses 
going to mass.” 

“Yes, I'd noticed that,” said the clergyman drily. 

“But he always goes on Christmas and Easter 
Sunday,” added the wife, anxious to square up her 
husband. 

“Indeed?” said the priest. 
very fond of music.” 


“T take it, then, he’s 


Yellower Than Deep Yellow 


OME seventeen or 

eighteen years ago 
there was an_ especially 
heated gubernatorial race 
down in Kentucky, where 
gubernatorial races are al- 
ways heated and some- 
times are overheated. But 
this one was red - hot. 
Theodore Hallam, of Cov- 
ington, an old war horse 
of the dominant party, 
bolted the nomination and took tHe stump for an 
independent candidate. 

Hallam fired the opening gun of the campaign at 
Bowling Green, speaking in the courthouse. The 
chamber was packed with partisans and enemies. 
Hardly had the orator started before a stalwart of 
the regulars jumped to his feet and demanded the right 
to put a question. 

“What is the question?”’ asked Hallam. 

“Didn't you say at the state convention, no more 
than four weeks ago, that ef the Dimmycrats of Kin- 
tucky nominated a yaller dog fur governor you would 
support him?” demanded the interrupting person. 

“I did,” replied Hallam in the midst of a great calm, 
“I said it then, and I repeat it now, and stick to it. 
When the Democrats of Kentucky nominate a yellow 
dog for governor I will support him but lower than 
that ye shall not drag me!” 





Continuous All the Way Through 


HE recent attempted tie-up on the transit lines of 
New York gave opportunity for a person previously 
unknown to fame to put an old joke into a new and 


Sketches by Rea Irvin 





COBB is America’s 
leading humorist. 
He likes to tell anec- 
dotes—and he tells 
them as only he 
Here you may 
have a few moments 
with him in one of his best moods 





can. 


Mr. Cobb 





peculiarly appropriate setting. This person was one 
of a crew of strike-breakers hired to man a train in the 
subway. He had been imported from elsewhere; he 
didn’t even know the names of the stations, although 
as a guard he was supposed to call them out in their 
proper order at each stop. 

His car halted and he prepared to throw open the 
vestibule doors, meanwhile straining his ear to catch 
the sound of what the guard on the other platform 
would call out. 

“South Ferry!” announced his fellow-guard. 

The green hand couldn't distinguish the words. For 
just a moment he hesitated. Then he opened his 
mouth wide. 

“The same at this end!” he chanted; 
this end!” 


“the same at 


Horse Sense 


MONG other things, the Southern mountaineer is 
distinguished for the brevity of his speech. In a 
perpendicular town on the Carolina-Georgia line, a 
liveryman advertised by word of mouth that he would 
pay five dollars’ reward for the return of a horse which 
had strayed off into the high hills. 

Lured by the size of the prize, search parties were 
formed, but the searchers returned without having got 
any trace of the truant. But on the third day there- 
after a tow-headed youth of the community, travel- 
worn and dusty, came limping up the main street of 
the hamlet leading the 
lost animal by a halter of 
pawpaw bark. 

“How'd you come to 
find him, when nobody 
else could?” was the first 
question of the owner. 

“Wal,” stated the tow- 
head, “I figgered that I'd 
go whar I would go ef I 
was a hoss, and I did, 
and he had.” 


anes 
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S. Cobb’s Latest 


A Trip, but No Picnic 


ERHAPS the chief merit of this yarn is that it istry 
A flagman on a certain Southern road pyt hic 
savings in a bank and the bank failed and he lost ¢h 
money. The president of the closed institution a 
arrested and tried for violation of the state laws and 
convicted, and given a long term at hard labor, 

The flagman chanced to be aboard the train which 
carried the convicted bank-wrecker to the penitentiary 
to begin serving his sentence. As the locomotive Pulled 
into the town where the prison was situated the flagman 
opened the car door, and glaring straight at the seat 
where the ex-banker sat, handcuffed to a deputy sheriff 
he called out in a loud, clear, glad voice: : 

“Frankfort! Change clothes for ten years!” 


Almost Overdue, in Fact 


HERE is a certain writer in this country who js 
distinguished almost as much for his habit of 
procrastination as for his ability to write bright things, 
One day about noon a friend dropped in on him at his 
office and found him shoving his pen across the paper 
at a great rate. 

*“Come on out to lunch?” invited the visitor. 

“Can't,” said the author. “If I go with you, I 
probably won't get back here for a week, and I posi. 
tively must finish this job. 
I’m late with it now.” 

“When is the last pos- 
sible moment that you 
have to turn it in?” asked 
the friend. 

The writer considered 
for a moment, and then 
glanced at the calendar 
on his desk. 

“A week ago last Tues- 
day,” he answered. 


Done Between Jolts 


ASTER Billy Burke, aged eight, is the son of a 

well-known New York newspaper man and there 

is a belief, not entirely confined to his own immediate 

family, that the young gentleman has inherited the 
paternal facility with the pen. 

Last summer Billy went to visit his grandmother out 
in the western part of Pennsylvania. When fall came 
he was sent home alone in charge of the Pullman con- 
ductor on the car upon which he had been put. The 
road-bed was not especially smooth and Billy in his 
berth is believed to have spent rather a bumpy night. 

At any rate, when he landed in New York the follow- 
ing morning he thanked the conductor for looking after 
him and then placed in that functionary’s hands a 
verse which he had written at an early hour, while in 
bed, upon a scrap of paper with a scrap of lead pencil. 

This is Bill’s poem exactly as he put it down in its first 
draft: 

One little engine to ten little cars 
Makes me so sore I will need a massage. 
Next time I come on the —— R. R., 

I will ask them to give me a private car. 


Someone and Somebody 


Ch: pter XXII — On Love at First Sight 


HERE are those who prate 
knowingly of love at first sight. 
Commonly they are pale _ souls, 


and unmarried; or if, perchance, 
wed, who linked themselves to the object 
of their passion after an acquaintance of 
eleven years (during which they viewed their life- 
partner-to-be with a combination of marked disinterest 
and vague distrust) and an engagement of seven years 
more (which they spent in wondering whether they 


werent really marrying beneath them and making a 
Great Mistake 
Rhapsodical novelists will tell you how Frothingham 


by 


Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


DeVere glanced across the vast auditorium at the 
proud beauty in the box and how, even as he looked, 
she turned upon him dark, lustrous eyes; that there 
flashed between them a great cosmic something by which 
both knew at once that they had Found their Fate! 

Maybe so. Perhaps Frothingham and the proud 
beauty were right, not forgetting the cosmic something. 


Be that as it may, how was she to know 
of his disposition or his nocturnal habits? 
And how was he to know that his income 
lay just between her modiste’s and _hair- 
dresser’s bills and a long way this side of 
the ice box? 

Which leads us to the belief that love at 
first sight is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, but allure. And allure, as a foundation for 
married life, is as unstable as is chalk for the corner- 
stone of an armory. 

We will erect the emplacement of the happiness 
of our heroine and our hero of no such untrust- 
worthy material. No love at first sight for them! 
At second sight, perhaps, yes. But never at first! 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 
Chapter XXIII — On Hate at First Sight 


T was with difficulty that, on the following morning, 

our hero opened his eyes. It was with even greater 
dificulty that he opened his mouth; for his tongue felt 
like the back of a postage-stamp and if he hadn’t known 
that he hadn’t, he would have been quite certain that 
he had been eating cotton; not good cotton, you under- 
stand; just cotton. But as this had now become his 
common matutinal mouth, it didn’t disturb him save 
pyits usual discomfort. He expected his mouth to taste, 
and act, like that, now. And inasmuch as it fulfilled, 
and even exceeded, his deepest expectations, so was he 
dissatisfiedly satisfied. By which I mean he was not 
unpleasantly disappointed. : . 

Also, as now of morning habitude, his head felt large 
and impersonal, and throbbed, dully; and his stomach, 
lying wanly within him, would have screamed hysteri- 
cally at the mere sight of a soft-boiled egg. Done was 
it with the Simple Life. It yearned potently for 
absinthe frappés and things. 

Somewhere in the vast recesses of the silent house a 
dock boomed. It struck eleven. Our hero turned 
heavily on his bed of pain and decided vaguely to arise. 

To arise! Our hero had not stopped to remember. 
Things had been coming too swiftly for him. ... But 
had he only taken time to think — to compare the 
Arisings of Other Days with the Arisings of Now! 

Then, with the first gleam of a cordial sun had his 
eves flown open. Sleep he flung from him with the 
covers. His mouth as sweet as a draught of well water; 
lips able and willing to whistle an answer to the call of 
the robin in the apple blossoms by his window. A cold 
shower (when he was lucky; when unlucky a quick 
sponge) bringing the tingling blood to his healthy skin. 
Breakfast, with steak and potatoes and pie and every- 
thing! And so, alert of mind and of body, contented of 
soul, strong in spirit, into the day and what it might 
bring forth. 

But that was then. ... And now? 

To raise a leaden head from a miasmatic pillow; 
to stand weak of stomach, wobbly of legs, trying to 
collect his scattered senses so that he could ascertain 
where lay the _ bath- 
room door. A_ cold 
shower that left him 
wan and shivering un- 
der the long - delayed 
reaction. A hungry 
gulping of a proffered 
pick-me-up. An un- 
welcome grape-fruit; a 
forbidding egg; half a 
cup of sinister coffee. 

And so, uncer- 
tain of thought, shaky’ 
of body, into the de- 
lirium of life of the 
Merely Rich, that 
passes daily from the 
Morning After into the 
Night Before, and then 
back again — from Dis- 
tress to Delirium and 
from Delirium to Dis- 
tress, and so on, over 
and over again. 

It is a life into which 


one may slip very 
easily, and quickly, 
this existence of the 


Merely Rich, if one has 
much money. It is 
wetty to look at — 
ike the blue scum that 
one finds riding the 
waters of a swamp. It 
seems to be pleasant. 
It gratifies the senses 
and stultifies the char- 
acter. Like a drug it 
is; giving one a false 
sense of well-being, ex- 
citing the nerves, titi- 
vating the appetites, 
whirling one here and 
there in a delirium of 
counterfeit happiness, 
until one finds oneself 
living in a purple haze of sensual pleasures wherein 
nothing is certain save uncertainty. . And it is as 
hard to escape from as a quicksand. 

Our. hero has been rich some months now. “Thus has 
ms slipped; and how far the Morning Horrors may well 
show. 

But again we wander. 

Having thus begun to mobilize his scattered forces 
against the idea of arising, our hero sits up in bed. 


He looks about, dully. . . . That is, at first he looks 
dully. Then his eyes slowly widen; he looks harder. 
Then he shuts his eyes, and rubs them, preparatory to 
beginning to look about him all over again. For he has 
seen something. At least he thinks he has seen some- 
thing. He isn’t quite sure. Because he has heard it 
said that if one partakes a great deal of alcoholic 
beverages one sometimes sees things that aren’t there. 
And he remembers that last night, just before the lov- 
ing couple fell into the fountain and gave somebody 
else he idea of moonlight bathing with your clothes on 
that he — 

Cautiously and a bit timorously again he opens his 
eyes and looks. And that which he sees, or thinks he 
sees, is probably the most beautiful woman in the world. 

And now I’m sorry. I know I’m going to disappoint 
you. But truth is mighty. 


It’s our heroine, of course. And how beautiful she is 
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Side by side they stood looking at the imperfect end of a perfect day 


you and I know well, because we have been with her 
through so much. But to our hero, seeing her for the 
first time, and under these circumstances, and looking 
out upon her as upon the rest of life from the blue mists 
of the Morning After, he sees only a strange girl sitting 
in his bedroom and thinks she has an awful nerve. 
And as for her? She sees a good-looking, very 
blurred young man whose visage is the abiding place of 
admixed surprise, shock, resentment and uncertitude. 
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Instinctively he takes immediately a great dislike to her. 

Intuitively she takes immediately a much greater 
dislike to him. 

And there you are. 


Chapter XXIV 


T was our hero, at length convinced that what he 

saw was really there, who broke the silence. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he demanded. It was not 
polite; but one must not expect too much of courtes) 
from a young man who has just awakened from a blue 
mist and is still in the middle of a purple haze. 

She told him her name. 

He thought a minute. But the name conveyed to 
him nothing. So he tried again. 

“What are you doing here?” 

That didn’t seem quite right. 


Concerning a Conversation 


It was apparent that sh 
wasn't doing anything. 
So he corrected: *‘ What 
do you want, anyway?” 

She spoke, a littl 
quickiy, a bit fright 
enedly; for she wasn’t 
used to confronting 
young men in bed in 
purple hazes. 

“I want,” she said, 
quickly, ““my money 
back.” 

Our hero blinked. 


f 


** Your— vour money 
back?” he repeated, 
hazily. 


She nodded her beau- 
tiful head. 
*Wha — wha — wha 


— what money?” he 
queried. 
* The money you 


robbed me of.” 


Again our hero 
blinked. 
** Money I robbed 


you of?” he exclaimed. 

\gam she nodded 

Qur 
his head, uncertainl) 

You you 
be crazy!” he crie 
* That is there must 
be some mistake!” 

She shook her hea 

“You are Walsing 
ham VanDorn, are 
you?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” he r 
plied. “‘But that does 
n't make me a robber! 
Why, I never robbed 
anybody in my life!’ 

* Your uncles robbed 
my father,” she re 
turned. “So it’s the 
same thing.” 

He blinked aga 
helplessly. To have all 
this happen to on 
early m the morning 
barely eleven o'clock 

‘TI don’t unde 


stand,” he said, weak] 


hero wabbled 


Inust 


“TI go to bed and ever 
thing’s all right a 


then I wake up ar 

you're here calling n 
, a robber! Wha wi i 
; wha what's it 


about, anvwav? 

“It’s perfectly su 
ple,” she replied. “Yo I 
uncles 
father of five milli 
dollars. Thev died 
the monev is nov 
your possession. I want 


robbed I 





it back. That's all 
Our hero shook 
head. 
“Five million dollars!” he opined. “It's enough 
“*It was enough,” she said, “to — to kill my fathe: 


“You mean,” he asked, “to accuse my uncles « 


robbing your father of five million dollars?’ 
“Exactly.” 
Our hero was thinking. 
“If they robbed you of it, why didn’t vou sue“en 
“We did.” 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, sinking back comfortably. 





‘But thev won. You see 


robber\ 
Our hero, frankly, was 
* But how could a robl 


pus 


very 


She smiled, but without mi 


* Ail big robberies are 


it was a perfectly legal 


led 
be legal?” 
rth 


legal,” she said 


the little ones that are crimes.” 


He shook his head 


| don't see that «3 he objec ted 


She looked at him 


Apparently,” she opined, “vou know 


“Tt's only 


as 


about robbery as my father and I did before we 


robbed . That ts 
unless vou are clever 
which | don t believe 
Thank you,” he mu 
, Jl 
Don't nention it 
returned 
You me to tell m 
at all big robberies are 
legal?"’ he demanded 


With few « rc" pt ons, 


she answe red 


“How do ou make 


that out? 


Look at almost anv of 


the big corporations ** she 
said. How often do vou 
find that thev have wa 
tered stock taken mone 
uit of the treasury f&and 
replaced it with paper 
You find directors of rail 
ads buying up steam 
ship and trollev lines as 
separate corporations and 
selling them back to them- 
selves at five times the 
purchase price and putting 
the difference in their own 
pockets If that isn't 
robbery, what is it 
‘You've got me,” | 
replied, helplessly. 
“And vet it’s legal, 
isn't it?” 
He shook his hea l 


*] suppose so, he said. 


‘Don't vou know so?” 
she insisted. 

One e more he shook his 
} 


1 
nead 


‘You see.” he = said. 


“Tm not very well up 

such matters. ... I 
haven't had mone vers 
long.” 

She tossed her head 

‘And if that’s all vou 
know,’ she returned, “you 
won ft have it very long 
I thought mv father and 
I were gnorant But 


i vbodv'd have to he 


if rribly hard hearted to 
rob vou It would he like 


taking pennies from a 
blind man. I see 
one thing now.” she con 
tinued, “I'd better get 
mn money from you 
aqui kl . or st mebhody el se 


ll have it all! 


1 ’ 
He looked at her 


You mean this set 
ously?” 
Absolutel 


You sit there in my 


I mean our that is, m 
this room and ask me to 


rive you five Mm llion dol 


lars 
Give me ba five mil 
of mon that ts leg: 
Prec isely 
He sat erect. Alreads 
money was be yinning to see 


*Well,” she demanded 
back mv monev or not?” 


He eved her 


lion 
ill 


the 


{ttired as completely, 


little 


were 


dollars.” she corrected. 


Iriithe 


subtle potson 


~» within his veims. 


are 


vou gomg to 


oo ertainls not. * he dec lared. 


She sat back more comfortably in her chair. 


‘I didn’t expect that you would,” she said 


* Your kind never does.” 


“My kind?” he queried, qu klv. 


She nodded 


It s i ter! ble thing 


for 


anybody like 


of much 


give me 
quietly. 
you to 


have so much money. No wonder there are an- 
archists.”” 

He gulped. 

“Fifty million dollars,’ she went on. 

‘Forty, he interrupted. “Only forty.” 

“Forty, then,” she continued. “Forty million dol- 
lars for one self-satisfied. young man to spend selfishly 
on himself when half the world is starving!” 

“It isn’t my fault that half the world is starving,” 
he protested. 

“Tt’s your fault that twenty thousand of them are.” 

“How do you make that out?” he asked, amazedly. 





majestically across the room 


“Your income is two million dollars a year, isn’t 
it?” 

** About that, suppose. I'd have to ask Wilkins ss 

‘*And two million dollars a year would give twenty 
thousand people a hundred dollars a year apiece, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes. No. I mean I suppose so. I couldn’t figure 
that fast.” 

“I’ve figured it already. It would. With your 
income you could give twenty thousand people a 
hundred dollars a year apiece. So that if you have it 
and don’t and won't give it to them, whose fault is it 
that they don’t get it? Isn’t it yours?” 

“T suppose so. But rr 

“Twenty thousand starving souls, dying in poverty, 


as modestly, even as chastely as Caesar’s wife, he strode 
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in suffering, in squalor, and all because of your terribj 
selfishness!” , . ‘ 
“Huh?” ‘ 
“Tt’s terrible! It’s awful! ... And that’s only 9 
of the crimes.you are responsible for!” i. he 
Our hero gasped. h 
“Are there more?”’ he asked, weakly. ~ 
““Many,” she replied. “With two million dollars g 4 . 
year, think of the charities you could help. Child ' 
labor! Model tenements! Day nurseries! Fresh air } : 
funds! Old ladies’ homes! Everything! But do yoy do - 
any of these things? No! All you think of is what new "7 
things you can eat, what is 


new wines you can drink 
: 


na 
what new amusements th 
you can devise for the ga 
gratification of your senses! u 
While the world is full of A 
suffermg that you could W 
alleviate, and abuses that | 
you could end, you are rs 
satisfied just to be a ~ a hi 
carbon-copy robber 
like your uncles!” - 
Came to him poignant hi 
recollections of his uncles, - 
And she was comparing r 
him to them! Clearly it " 
was the worst insult ip g) 
history. ' 
Dignifiedly he gathered . 
the covers about him. 
“TI wish you'd go,” he 
said. u 
She was silent. 
“T want to get up.” b 
Still she was silent. 
“And I can’t because . 
you're here.” 
She did not answer. 
“And I can’t ring for 
anybody because they'd 
find you here.” ; 


There was a pause. 

“You won't go?” 

“When you give me 
back my money.” 

“That's absurd.” 

She shrugged her beau- 
tiful shoulders. 

He thought a moment. 

*“Won’t you even look 
the other way?” 

She shook her head. 

“What are vou going 
to do?” 

“Stay here until I ge 
my money.” 

“You mean you're go- 
ing to keep me here in bed 
until I give vou five mil- 
lion dollars?” 

“T’'m going to try to.” 

He began to conceive 
for her a deep and pene- 
trating dislike. 

““How did you get here 
in the first place?’ he 
demanded. 

“Walked.” 

“T mean here, in my 
room.” 

“You left your door 
unlocked.” 

“But into the house?” 

“Told them I was your 
secretary.” 

“You did!” 

“And that a big rob- 
bery had been discovered 
in your office and that it 
was imperative that I must 
see vou at once.” 

“A robbery!” he exclaimed. 

She nodded. “That part, of course, was true.” 

He started. 

“Your uncles robbed my father, didn’t they?” 

He eyed her with a dislike even more cordial. 

“T want you to go,” he said, coldly. 

“T’m sorry,” she returned, softly. “‘That is, I mean 
I’m not sorry.” 

**T must insist that you go.” 

Again she shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“But you're here, in my room,” he protested. 

““T know it,” she replied, calmly 

“And I’m in bed.” 

**So I see,”” she murmured. 

“And I want to. get up,” he urged, glaring at her. 
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“Yes,” she answered, unaffected by his discomfort. 
“And I can’t because ‘e 
“You said that before,” she interrupted. 

He eyed her vindictively. My, how he disliked 
ber! .. Yet with this dislike, he was forced to admit 
that somehow or other she was different. And it 
was also breaking in upon his intelligence that she was 
very, Very beautiful. 

But, too, Thérése and Mrs. Pell-Reynolds were 
beautiful. Only in a different way. No powder, no 
rouge, no feminine artifices were here. She — eh — 
what's her bally name, anyway? — Vane — Dane — 
Lane! That was it... Desirée Lane. .. . Pretty 
name, too. But dash it all! The nerve of her! Sitting 
there in his room, trying to keep him in bed until he 
gave her five million dollars! . . . Who ever heard of 
such a thing? Must be a dream, after all. . . . 
And yet lie’d been talking to her for ten minutes! . . 
Well, what of that? Thousands of times he’d had 
dreams that were so real that afterward he could 
hardly tell whether they really happened or not. Take 
his favorite dream, that of finding himself inexplicably 
at the corner of Forty-second street and Fifth avenue 
at sunrise attired in a union suit and a silk hat, and 
having forgotten where he lived. He'd had that dream 
a hundred times if once; and it had always seemed a lot 
more real than reality itself. 

Yes, sir! That was it. It was a dream, after all. 
She wasn’t there. Nobody was there. ... Gently 
he thrust one foot out of bed. 

She screamed, sharply. 

Quickly he restored the covers... . 
there! 

So it wasn’t a dream! She was there. And he was in 
bed. . . Came back to him resurgent wrath... . 

“T say,” he said. “You aren’t really going through 
with this?” 

She nodded. 

“But you didn’t plan all this before you came here?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I had no plans at all. You 
gave me this idea. It’s a very good one, don’t you 
think?” 

He muttered something quite audibly. 





Yes, she was 


“Oh!” she cried, expostulatingly. 

“T only said, ‘Darn,’”’ he protested. 

She picked up a magazine. 

“* How long are you going to stay here?” he demanded. 

“Until I get my money back,” she answered. 

“Then you'll be here a long time,” he ventured. 

She shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“TI have no other engagements,” she returned. 
“And it’s a very nice place; quite comfortable.” 

“They'll be hunting me up after a while,” he threat- 
ened. 

“T'll be able to think of something else to do by then,” 
she replied, calmly; “‘or maybe you'll be able to think 
of something. It was you who thought of this, you 
know.” 

Again he started to mutter something but changed 
his mind. One is so easily misunderstood. 

“And you won't go?” 

She shook her head. 

He sat for a moment in silence. Then, of a sudden, 
came to him an inspiration. Pulling the covers loose 
from the mattress he gathered them closely about him. 
He swung his feet over the bedside to the floor. Then, 
throwing a corner of the counterpane over his left 
shoulder, he rose erect. Attired as completely, as 
modestly, even as chastely as Caesar's wife, or John 
McCullough in the third act, he strode majestically 
across the room, and, gathering his modern habiliments 
from the chair'on which they reposed, he made his way 
in cold hauteur into the bathroom, victory perching 
on his banners! 


Ten minutes have elapsed. 

Fresh from the bath, with hair still wet, our hero 
emerges again upon the scene. Attired he is, and 
immaculate, and completely dressed save in one respect. 

He has no shoes. 

Disdaining our heroine completely, he crosses the 
room to the bedside. He looks beneath the bed. 

No shoes are there. 

To the closet he makes his proud way. 
reveals only the absence of foot gear. 

With cold dignity he gazes about the room, even on 
the mantel. No shoes there. No shoes anywhere. 
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Our heroine looks up from her magazine. 

“Are you looking for anything?” she asks, sweetly. 

He eyes her chillily. 

“Hf it’s your shoes you're hunting for,” she continues, 
“T just threw them out the window. [ told you 
I'd try to think of something,” she goes on. “I did. 
It was that.” 

Our hero again starts to mutter; again thinks better 
of it. Seating himself on the edge of the bed, he 
surveys our heroine witheringly. 

“TI suppose,” he remarks, bitingly, “you think that’s 
funny.” 

She shakes her beautiful head. 

“Not very,” she returns. “But it was the best I 
could do in a hurry.” 

“T can’t go out without any shoes on,” he continues. 

“Exactly what I figured,” she returns. 

“IT might as well be back in bed, where I was,” he 
declared. 

“T wish you were,” 
your clothes out, too!” 
“What?” he cried. 

“Tsn't it strange,” she went on, “that one never 
thinks of things until too late.” 

“You're doing quite well enough as it is,” he opined, 
darkly. 

“You really think so?” she cried, appreciatively. 

“Too — eh — blamed well,” he retorted. He turned. 

“What are you going to do?” she queried. 

“Order breakfast,” he replied. 

“T wouldn't, if I were you,” she advised. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

** Because,” she said, slowly, “T locked the door and 
threw the key out the window, too.” 

“You did!” he exclaimed. 

She was silent. 

“You locked yourself in here with me and threw the 
key away?” he asked, slowly. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. 

He eyed her for a long moment. 

“You are taking a great deal for granted,” he said, 
at length. 

She shook her beautiful head. 

“Not much,” she replied. 


she said. “Then I could throw 


[Continued on page 71) 


The Privilege of Being Murdered 


Office Protests at the Reluctance of People to Be Drowned 


The German Foreign 


EADERS of De Quincey will remember how — 

toying pleasantly with the philosophy of Hobbes 

—he proves that an irresistible power creates 

the highest species of right, and that consequently it 

is immoral in a man to refuse to be murdered when a 

superior force is prepared to murder him. Resistance 

under these circumstances is abhorrent to the orderly 
and philesophic mind. 

It is gratifying to be able to put forward such a 
convincing argument in defense of the German sub- 
marine, and it is precisely the plea which Germany 
herself has been urging for nearly two years upon 
unresponsive, because unphilosophic, neutrals. What 
wounds the thoughtful German, and wrings from him 
agitated protests, is the reluctance of people to be 
drowned when a perfectly competent submarine comes 
along to drown them. They resort to the meanest 
devices to avert their appointed fate. They try to 
run away. They zigzag through the water — a con- 
temptible maneuver. They have been known to put 
up a fight for their lives; and when this happens, the 
German Foreign Office suddenly remembers, and begs 
the United States to remember, that there is such a 
thing as international law. De Quincey conceded that 
a person about to be murdered is apt to be nervous and 
irritated; and this he characterized as a pardonable, 
though regrettable, weakness. Germany asks, and 
should not ask in vain, that those whom she is com- 
missioned to drown should respect authority, and 
behave with propriety and composure. 

No impartial American can read unmoved the 
‘arnest appeal made by Herr von Jagow, and echoed 
by the German press, in behalf of the privileged sub- 
marine. With convincing eloquence the statesman 
characterized any attack upon these “fragile” vessels as 
“cowardly” and “dastardly.”” The Weser Zeitung de- 
nounced with noble indignation “the vanity and greed” 
of Captain Fryatt, “who deliberately over-stepped 
what he well knew to be the bounds of naval warfare, 
and tried to destroy a German crew with their ship.” 
The Kélnische Volkszeitung proclaimed sternly and 
resclutely “the necessity of protecting honorable and 
chivalrous combatants against such perfidious attacks.” 

We acknowledge an especial debt of gratitude to the 
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Kolnische Volleszeitung for the adjectives which it has 
placed at our disposal. For a long time we have been 
searching for words which accurately and sympatheti- 
cally describe the essential qualities of German sub- 
marine warfare, and now at last we hear them. There 
are people who pretend to believe that a delicate sense 
of honor is ill-adjusted to our commercial and ma- 
terialistic age. There are people who talk as though 
chivalry had departed with the lance and crossbow. 
They write books about the “* Age of Chivalry,” meaning 
a time when knights fought in a foolish and fantastic 
manner, and had droll notions concerning courtesy to 
prisoners, and the inviolability of women. 

We have reached a clearer vision in our day. We 
know now that the crew of the submarine which lay 
securely in wait for the Lusitania, and which drowned 
eleven hundred men and women, and a hundred and 
thirty children, were “honorable and chivalrous com- 
batants.”” We know that the crew of the submarine 
which sank the steamer Letimbro, and playfully smashed 
five boats in which women and children had been 
lowered, were “honorable and chivalrous combatants.” 
We know that the crew of the submarine which sank 
the hospital ship, Portugak and drowned doctors, nurses 
and wounded, were “honorable and chivalrous com- 
batants.”” We know that the crews of the submarines 
which sank the Sussex and the Marina were so~honor- 
able and so chivalrous that: only an ill-regulated mind 
could take exception to,their methods, and only the 
most unreasonable of neutrals could object to being 
murdered by high-minded Teutons acting on unim- 
peachable authority. 


HE “fragility” vf the submarine should shield it 

from the baseness of reprisal. If there is one thing 
more repellent than another to a finely adjusted sense 
of rightness and privilege, it is the action of Great 
Britain in arming her merchant vessels for defense. 
“For defense!” , Are British sailors unaware that by 
defending themselves they run the risk of seriously 


injuring their opponents; that by refusing to be de- 
cently drowned they may, for all they know, drown the 
honor and chivalry of Berlin! Are they not aware 
that Germany, standing proudly for her inalienable 
rights, has refused to admit the legality of such defense, 
and has stigmatized it as “based upon expediency, 
and not upon justice.” That it is expedient to save 
your neck by any means in your power, this great ad- 
versary generously concedes; but she seeks in the name 
of justice to be spared a resistance at once unscrupulous 
and unphilosophic. 


AS for the magnanimity of the Imperial Government 
in dealing with those neutrals who have been be- 
trayed into irritable repinings, it is on a level with her 
honor and her chivalry. She has been a bit sharp with 
Norway, but Norway was for a time unsubmissive, 
and the unsubmissiveness of a small nation to a big 
one is precisely what De Quincey defined as an immoral 
refusal to be‘murdered. The United States has had no 
cause for complaint. Germany has signified her will- 
ingness to overlook the Lusitania case, to let bygones 
be bygones. Germany has been ever ready to answer 
our notes with notes, which is all a polite correspondent 
can be expected to do. When we restlessly demanded 
explanations, as pledge after pledge was broken, and 
ship after ship was sunk, Germany was always obliging 
enough to say she did not do it; and when, with regret- 
table rudeness, we pointed out to her that she did do 
it, she still more obligingly replied that she thought the 
liner was a transport, or the merchant vessel a cruiser. 
She is willing to say she mistook a fishing-smack for a 
dreadnought, if that will silence the chronic grumblers 
who ask an unreasonable security. 

When individual Americans, plain horse-tenders and 
people of that ilk, permit their angry passions to rise 
because they spent twenty-seven hours freezing and 
starving in a life-boat, we can but regret such petulant 
discontent. They had their choice as freemen, between 
the life-boat and the ocean. They could have drowned 
peaceably, as did their brother Americans. What we 
need, as a people, to understand, is that Germany's 
irresistible might constitutes an irresistible right, and 
that it is our duty and our privilege to submit. 











“Attaboy !” 


AKE RYAN, proprietor of the Palace Livery and 

Feed Stable, at Connorsville, Texas, slammed 

his fist down on the table in his “office” with a 

bang that shook two saddles and a horse-collar 
off their hooks on the wall. 

“You're not neither!’ he declared. Into his state- 
ment he put all the veheme nee he had used for so any 
years in addressing umpires who had informed him that 
they were about to put him out of the game. Jake 
had once been a great baseball player, one of the best 
He also had had several 
years’ experience as a major league umpire. But there 
air of authority in Jake's 


first basemen in the business. 


was little of the umpire’ 
manner now. 

“You're not neither!’ he repeated. 
bush-leaguer! No!’ 

For all the violence of his manner, Mr. Ryan’s 
commands did not carry conviction. . There seemed to 


“That bum 


be implied in his intonation a trace of helplessness, an 
unspoken attitude of * You wouldn't do that, now, 
would you?” 

Mr. Ryan was addressing his daughter, Dorothy: 
a dainty blonde girl in becoming toque and the 
smartest tailored suit the Dallas stores could furnish. 

Dorothy had just returned from college to visit her 
father over Sunday. Visiting her father had consisted 
mostly in riding around in one of his livery rigs with 
Tommy Marsh, who had come over from Waco to see 
her. Tommy at that moment was standing nervously 
outside the stable, whither he had fled. He had casually 
mentioned after asking Jake how much the rig was 

that he would like to marry Dorothy. Jake had 
remained silent while Tommy counted out the correct 
change, then after a short interchange of discourte 
sies had advised him to get the something out of there. 

Tommy had said what he would like to do. Dorothy 
had promptly gone in to tell her father what she was 
yoing to do She intended to marry Tommy Marsh 
and it mattered not a whit to her if her father didn’t 
like it. She did. 

“That guy?” exclaimed Jak 
that can’t hit the size of his hat! 
never marry a bum ball-player!”’ 

“But, father, you don’t know Tommy,” Dorothy 
declared. 

“Didn't you introduce me to him today? Ain’t I 
Captain of St. Vincent’s college 
team!” he sneered. “Signed by th’ Giants!” he 
mocked. “I know them college infielders. Field like 
lightning an’ hit about as often.” 

“But you didn’t talk to him. He’s graduating in the 
law course. If he doesn’t make good in baseball 

“T didn’t talk to ‘im, didn’t I?” Jake roared. ‘“ ‘I'd 
like to marry Dorothy,’ says he. ‘What can you hit?’ 
says I. ‘Two thirty-four in th’ college league,’ says he.” 

* But ‘4 

‘Two thirty-four. That's what he hits agin’ throw- 


“A college infielder 
My daughter'll 


read about him/? 
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*Attaboy!” 


The First of Three Bully Baseball Yarns 


by Jerome Beatty 


Author of “Oh, You Robber!” 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


ers! What in th’ name o’ Al. G. Spaiding do you think 
he'll hit agin’ pitchers?” 

“There's e 

*0-0-double-0 nothin’! That’s what he'll hit. A two 
thirty-four fungo hitter, that’s what he is. Good for 
nothin’ but battin’ flies in fieldin’ practice. Two 
thirty-four in th’ college league! An’ I bet he used a 
tennis bat an’ had th’ scorers fixed!” 

“Yes, father, but ——” 

““An’ another thing I asks him. I used to ne the 
greatest sacrifice hitter in baseball. So I asks him, 
‘Young man, can you bunt?’ ‘Mister Ryan,’ says he,” 

Jake fairly yelled his protest against such disgusting 
incompetence — ““‘ Mister Ryan, I don’t like to brag 
about myself, but I can bunt farther than any other 
man on the team!’ Them’s his very words! Can you 
heat it?” 

“But father, Tommy was just joking. He’s really 


“The facts are there. A two thirty-four hitter is no 
joke. I won’t have none in my family. Not on your 
life!” 

So that evening Tommy Marsh hired a rig from a 
rival livery stable and went around and got Dorothy, 
who stole out the back door of the Ryan home. They 
drove to the county seat and 
were married. 

Jake was pacing up and down 
the gallery when they returned. 

He ran belligerently out to meet 
them. 

“Didn't I tell you—” he 
roared. 

Dorothy ran up and threw her 
arms around her father, who had 
so frightened the horse that 
Tommy was having trouble con- 
trolling it. 

“Father!” she cried, and she 
furiously kissed his wrinkled face 
and petted his arms and his head. 
Dorothy was having as much 
trouble quieting her father as ; 
Tommy was with the horse. , 
“We're married,” she announced. 

“And I'm so happy!” 

Most of the neighbors were 
sticking their heads out the 
windows. Those who didn’t have 
their heads out had run down to 
call up on the party line and tell 
their friends. 

“Come in th’ house, both of 
vou,” Jake demanded. He peered 
through the dark at the horse 
that Tommy had started to 
tie to the hitching-post. “Take 
that rig of Hal Tomkins’ over 
acrost th’ street an’ hitch it!” he 
ordered. “You can’t tie that in my front yard.” 

The three gathered in Jake Ryan’s parlor. There 
was no Mrs. Ryan. She had died long before. 

“Young man,” said Jake severely, “I don’t know 
whether to » 

Dorothy crossed over and curled up at her father’s 
feet and held his hands. 

“Father.” she said softly, “I'm awfully happy.” 

“Young man,” Jake began again, “young man, you 
gotta lotta nerve.” 

Tommy did not answer. 

“You gotta lotta nerve,” Jake repeated, his gnarled 
fingers twitching in the hands his daughter would not 
loosen. He looked down and, finally, gently releasing 
one of his hands, patted her on the head. His voice 
weakened. He coughed to hide the catch in his throat. 

“*T guess she wants you,” he said slowly, “and I want 
her to have what she wants. That’s all I'm livin’ for. 
But you're takin’ her away from me. I'm here all 
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alone an’—" he blinked rapidly. “Whatta yoy 
mean!” he suddenly stormed. ** You gotta lotta nerve! 
Takin’ Hal Tomkins’ roan mare to run away with my 
girl!” 

Dorothy smiled and climbed up and kissed her 
father. ‘“ommy only grinned. 

“Tommy is going to practise law with his father in 
Waco,” she said. ‘He doesn’t care much about base- 
hall anyway and is going to give it up.” 

“Give up baseball? Why?” 

To Jake the idea of anybody giving up baseball as 
long as his legs were good and his arms were strong was 
something unheard of. 

“T thought,” said Tommy, “that I probably wouldn't 
be a success at it — and I really like law.” 

“Piffle!”’ scoffed Jake. “I'd rather be a bad ball- 
player than a good lawyer any day. An’ you ain't a 
bad one. Ain't you the best college second baseman in 
‘Texas? Ain’t you been signed by the Giants? Ain't 
you goina report at Marlin next month? They tell 
me you gotta gran’ pair o’ hands! An’ you're goina 
quit baseball! Not if I know it! Tl make a real 
player outa you!” 

“You'll teach him how to bunt, won’t you, father?” 
smiled Dorothy, hugging her father affectionately. 
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“Jake fined him one hundred dollars” 


“T sure will,” asserted Jake. ‘Say!’ he exclaimed, 
suddenly recalling what Dorothy meant. ‘Was you 
really kiddin’ me when you said you was the best long- 
distance bunter?”’ 

“T really was,” Tommy grinned. 

“Son,” said Jake solemnly, “if I ever find out you 
was on the level with that stuff, Pll cut your throat.” 
He suddenly noticed the time of night. “Get outa 
here, botha you!” he exclaimed. “You just got time 
to take that rig back an’ catch the 12:48. Ain't you 
goina have any weddin’ trip?” 

Dorothy hurrie¢dl upstairs and threw some things into 
a suitcase and came bouncing down with it. She wept 
as she kissed her father good-by. 

Jake wrung Tommy’s hand. 

“Tl make a ball-player outa you yet,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Tommy replied. “If I can be half as 
good a ball-player as you were and half as good to 
Dorothy as you have been, I'll feel that I am a success.” 
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“Leave it to me,” said Tommy. 

“Attaboy!” crooned Jake Ryan as he stood in the 
door and watched them run down the steps. 

“Hey!” he yelled suddenly. 

They stopped. 

“Don’t let Tomkins charge you more’n two dollars 
for that rig! He'll try an’ stick you for three.” 

He watched them until they faded into the darkness, 
then walked slowly, his head on his chest, back into 
the house. He dropped into his chair in front of the 
fireplace. Never had he felt so alone. He lighted his 
pipe and let the smoke trickle slowly from between his 

IS. 
MP Only two thirty-four in a college league,” he said 
softly, at last. “Ain’t that th’ devil?” he added 
plaintively. “Why couldn't ita been anyway two 
seventy-five?” 


That night Jake had his glorious dream and he knew 
that all was well. It was one of those dreams that 
come back over and over again. Jake had dreamed it 
intermittently ever since he left his job as an umpire 
in the American League. 

In this dream he was facing Spike McCann and Jake 
always laid down many twisty bunts and kept Spike 
chasing them until his legs became tied into a Gordian 
knot and surgeons cut one leg off in order to straighten 
out the other. 

Jake couldn’t péint to any particular run of luck that 
ever had followed this dream — except that once after 
it had come he had remembered who it was that gave 
him a bad half-dollar — but it always cheered him up. 

To Jake Ryan, Spike McCann was an obsession. 
They’ first learned of it in Connorsville when Jake 
discharged one of his stable-boys who had tacked up 
in one of the stalls a picture of the. great pitcher. 
Again, before the first world series of which McCann 
was the hero, when the fellows down at the Elite Pool 
hall dropped around to Jake’s to see which club he 
thought would win, Jake burst out with, “McCann 
can take every game he pitches an’ he can work every 
day if they need him, but he’s the biggest skunk in 
baseball an’ if any of you guys bet on him I'll beat your 
heads off with a neck yoke! Hear me?” 

After the series Jake learned that Pete Fleet had 
won forty dollars by betting on McCann; and Jake 
went over to Pete’s grocery store to make good his 
threat. It was not until warned that if he broke any- 
thing he would have to pay for it that Jake abandoned 
his plans. 

Jake had played in the big leagues for a good many 
years. He had been one of the first to jump from the 
National League to the American, upon the formation 
of the second major organization; and because he 
always had been a first-class ball-player, when his 
Charley-horse became chronic the league made him an 
umpire. 

He had made good, but be had had a great deal of 
trouble with the players, especially with the youngsters. 

Jake had no sense of humor and the boys liked to pick 
on him. 

His enemies in Connorsville said that Jake had quit 
because he couldn't stand the 
gaff, that he had become a 
joke in the big leagues. His 
friends defended him stoutly 
and said sagely they'd bet there 
was a woman in it somewhere. 

For some strange 
reason nobody ad- 
vanced the theory 
that Jake’s with- 
drawal from the pro- 

—— 


fession of umpiring : 
ob rs 


Spike McCann 
might in some way 
have been con- 
nected. 

Everybody liked 
Jake, for he was a 
lovable old war 
horse. And they 
overlooked his atti- 
tude toward Spike 
McCann, who was 
one of the heroes of 
Texas—second 
only to Davy Crock- 
ett, with Tris Speak- 
er a close third. 
Spike was a local 
boy whose unusual 
talents had made 
him a foremost fig- 
ure in the public eye 
where he had set the 


and his hatred of 





“Try to be twicet as good,” answered Jake chokingly. | 


country afire with a 
vengeance — as the 
Waco papers so often 
put it. Your base- 
ball fan doesn’t in- 
vestigate a player's 
private life. He rates 
baseball men by what 
they do, not by what 
they are. 

So it happened that jy 
his fellow citizens usu- . 
ally smiled — indul- 
gently when Jake be- — 
gan discussing Spike 
McCann’s attitude 
toward the ethics of 
baseball. Spike, to 
them, was a greater 
man than Mathewson 
had ever been. 

When some of the 
curious inquired re- 
garding his reasons 
for belaboring a man 
who had won seventy- 
six games in three 
years, Jake would only shake his head and say he knew 
a lot of things he wouldn't tell. 
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“Attaboy!” said Jake. 
“He’s a_ swelled - up 
stiff . . . Go get him” 


Tommy Marsh was the son of Waco’s most successful 
attorney, a rough, gruff Texan who loved baseball and 
poker and who never had felt that Tommy’s excellent 
grades in the law school ever quite made up for his low 
batting average on the baseball team. 

Tommy’s mother, who never had approved when her 
husband encouraged Tommy’s baseball ambitions, was 
not entirely reconciled to the marriage of her son with 
the daughter of a baseball player whe ran a livery barn. 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Mr. Marsh, “he’s not just 
a baseball player. He’s Jake Ryan! Didn’t you ever 
hear of Jake Ryan? I remember traveling all the way 
from Hot Springs to St. Louis just to see Jake Ryan 
bunt a ball. Jake was the greatest bunter that ever 
lived; bunted with the small end of his bat, so. Look, 
mother, this is the way he would do!” 

Mr. Marsh seized his walking stick and made many 
peculiar gyrations, but Mrs. Marsh said she was forced 
to admit that she couldn’t understand how perform- 
ances like that served any economic purpose and 
observed that Mr. Marsh acted more like a cheer leader 
than like any baseball player she had ever seen. 

But when Tommy brought his bride home after their 
short honeymoon she welcomed her and loved Dorothy 
from the start, especially since Dorothy, now that she 
had a husband to manage, believed that the law was 
a more ennobling profession than baseball, even if 
lawyers did have to associate with tough people and 
didn’t make so much money. 

The first evening that the newlyweds were at the 
Marsh home, Tommy told about Jake’s:promise. 

“He's going up to Marlin and help me,” exulted 
Tommy. “He says he was a weak hitter, just the way 
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“My daughter will never marry a bum ball-player” 
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I am, when he started in baseball and he thinks he ean 
teach me to bunt and place the ball just the way he 
did.” 

“Jake Ryan can teach you, if anybody can,” his 
father said, eagerly. “‘Go to it, son. I want you to 
make good.” 

Dorothy was unenthusiastic. 

“If Tommy does make good,” she complained, “then 
he will be away from me half the time. I think I'd 
rather have him take up his law practice with you. 
Dad was a success in baseball and saved a great deal 
of money, but ——” 

“Tommy will be a big leaguer or nothing,” said his 
father. “‘I want to see him get in there and make 
Waco people as proud of him as they are of Spike 
McCann.” 

“Spike McCann!” exclaimed Dorothy. “‘Hmm!”’ 
she grunted contemptuously. 

*'That’s the gink I want to get!”’ muttered Tommy. 

“What's the matter with Spike?” asked Mr. Marsh. 
““He’s the greatest pitcher m baseball today. I've 
known him since he was a kid. You used to be crazy 
about Spike. What’s the matter now?” 

““He’s changed a lot,”’ said Tommy. “He's crooked 
Dad, Spike was responsible for Mr. Ryan's quitting 
baseball. When Mr. Ryan was umpiring, Spike told 
lies about him. Spike was down on him and got. M: 
Ryan run out of the big leagues. Mr. Ryan was forced 
to quit, all because of Spike.” 

“You don’t mean it!” said Mr. Marsh. 
did he do?” 

Mr. Marsh and Tommy turned to Dorothy. ; 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, exactly, except 
that he ruined father’s life by lies.” 


“What 


It was agreed by all concerned that Dorothy had 
better stay with Tommy’s parents during the training 
season, for Jake expected to spend a great deal of his 
time in Marlin where, he knew, McGraw would wel- 
come him. Every year McGraw, who admired Jake, 
had invited him to come up and look the bunch over, 
but Jake always had refused. He was afraid. Young- 
sters seldom have respect for a champion who has lost 
his crown and Jake still loved to be where he could talk 
to an interested audience about 
the good old days. 

For several years the Giant 
management had barred all wives 
from the training-camp. Some oi 
the players and all of the wives had 
complained, but to no avail. 
Quarrels between wives have 
wrecked many a ball club. 

“You get into Marlin and find 
that six of the players have brought 
their wives,” a club official ex 
plained. ‘You have only thre 
rooms with private baths to dis 
tribute among six couples. You 
deal them out as diplomatically as 
you can. Then: 

“*Why don’t we get a private 
bath? Aren’t you as important a 
player as Smith or Jones or 
Brown? Go right down and stand 
up for your rights!” That’s what 
the three wives that didn’t get the 
private baths begin saying to their 
husbands. And right away a 
jealous row starts that in a week 
will make a [Continued on page 81 
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Uncle Sam has no designs on these little countries; he simply wishes to help them, to act the Big Brother to them 


Uncle Sam, Trustee 


RESIDENT WILSON recently 


declared that the power of this 


by C. P. CONNOLLY 


warfare. We're not going to hide in the 
closet or under the bed because there's a 
bolt of lightning or a rattling of thunder 





Crovernmen will not be used to 
prot miners and commercial = 
adventurers hose mterests are in for 
eign land If th is meant in all its 
stark significance no executive declara 
tion mn ears contains the germ of more 
lur-re aching CONnSCCUCTICES Cre wonde rs 


how the President will distinguish in the 


matter of rights as between “commercial 





Vr. Connolly 


Do you know what 


President of the 


the Monroe 
Doctrine really means? Do 
believe in a six-year term for the 
United States? 
In this ringing article, Mr. Con- 


nolly has something new to say 


in Europe. Villa or Carranza might find 
us there and drag us out by the heels. 

Matters of such impressive moment 
are not going to be permanently settled 
you by the votes of fifteen hundred men and 
women in California, or Minnesota or 
New Hampshire. They are policies that 
will be settled by the voice and conscience 
of the civilized world. “It is the folly 
of too many,” wrote Dean Swift, “‘to mis- 
take the echo of the London coffee-house 
for the voice of the Kingdom.” 

We have now voted fifty millions of dol- 


about Cabinet officers, the ballot and the tariff lars for proposed Government-owned 


ships, ostensibly to foster our South Amer- 





adventurers’ and religious missionaries 
ii rhaps he does not mea to distinguish 
hetween them It was only two vears ago 
that two of our educations! institutions 
in Asia Minor, held under the protection 
of American and iternational law and 
treaties, were invaded by Turkis} troops 
and broken up The President of one of — 
the institutions as deported male t 
dents were impressed into the Turkish arm children 
were put to death ind oul vomen over sixteen 
forced into harems The buildings were turned into 
Turkish barract \ public official at Washington, 
replying to protests aid 

“What would vou do? In similar cases where we 
have remonstrated, the Purks have simply laughed 
at us. 

Of course the have laughed at us, just as the Mexi 
cans have laughed at us. And yet, without the loss of 


life or blood, President Cleveland procured from China 
reparation and punishment for the destruction of 
American and other foreign missionary property in some 
of ¢ hina’s provinces, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President-emeritus of Harvard 
College, has lent the dignity and the influence of his 
name and prestige to this novel doctrine. He insists 
that “ America has turned its back on the familiar policy 
of Rome and Great Britain of protecting or avenging 
their wandering citizens by force of arms.” 

Aside from the fact that there is a vast difference 


between piloting the Ship of State and comparing the 
Hebrew text with the Greek, Dr. Eliot might have re- 
ferred to our former policy as the policy not only of 
Rome and of Great Britain, but of practically every 
other nation. His conception of our duty to our citizen- 
ship may be good irenics, but it is poor statesmanship. 
From Grotius down to the last Democratic national 
platform, it has been a principle of political science that 
when a Government ceases to protect its citizens, its 
citizens cease to owe allegiance to it. 

Lord Brougham, the great English statesman and 
lawyer, said that affording security of person and prop- 
erty was the first law of the State. Men fight for a flag 
because they believe that flag will fight for them and 
their families and their rights and their property, if 
that contingency should arise. The constitution itself 
recognizes commerce with foreign nations and gives to 
Congress the power to regulate it. The war abroad 
ought not to scare us out of our wits. It was precipi- 
tated by a few men sitting round a table. If we raise 
an arm in mercy,.we are not putting our approval on 


ican trade. There will be no South 
American trade to speak of unless the 
American flag follows the fortunes of its citizens in 
those countries. 

There is a lot of nonsense talked about the “exploit- 
ing American dollar,” as applied to our foreign trade; 
and yet one stands amazed at the greedy spectacle of a 
nation grabbing off its dividends from the necessities 
of Europe, as ghouls might rob the dead, and making 
of its prosperity the pean and the prop of a great 
political party in a national campaign. Apparently 
what ails the average reformer oftentimes is not so 
much his sympathy for his fellows in distress as for his 
own private ail. He is the first to fall on his knees and 
to ery aloud when he is hungry. I have known labor 
leaders in the West who struck it rich in mining ven- 
tures, and who shortly became tyrants worse than those 
they had denounced in their labor-union days. The 
wrath of our public displeasure falls on the just and the 
unjust alike. There are extremists on both sides of every 
question. The meritorious task of reforming our prisons 
is likely to be spilled by a few idealists who insist on deco- 
rating every prison-cell with a Louis XIV bedroom set. 
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For three months during a national political cam- 

ign we live a life of foolish prophecies, of angry 
moments, of tense controversy. On the rostrum, in the 
club-rooms and the delicatessen shop, at the br ~akfast- 
table, in the flickering light of the chimney hobs, in the 
furrows of the field and over the back-yard fences, we 
reach down into our native emotions, work ourselves 
into a lather, and in sharp, clipping tones tear the issues 
and the reputations of candidates into ghostly shreds. 
Two eminently respectable gentlemen wrap the white 
mantle of Presidential hope about their manly forms, 
and we calmly proceed to throw mud-balls at them. 
It's a part of the game. They remind one of the 
Ethiopian who agrees for a consideration to stick his 
brain-box through the aperture in the canvas and to 
receive the impact of such chance balls, at a nickel a 
throw, as may come his way. The mantles of presiden- 
tial candidates are a little the worse for the wear when 
we get through, but the candidates themselves are not 
much worse off. It saves them, at least, from inordinate 
vanity, and it emphasizes the privileges of our outspoken 
democracy.. Into the ballot-box on election day we 
deposit our fustian, our foolishness and our venom, and 
out of it all arises the crowned head of a new ruler — 
crowned with the acclamations and the mandates of the 
major voting population of a nation of a hundred mil- 
lions of people, a good enough crown for any ruler. 

When the ballots are counted and the heavings of the 
mighty struggle have settled to rest for another four 
years, the defeated partisans apply plaster and poultice 
to wounded feelings, look as cheerful as a barber on a 
holiday, and take the quizzing and the chaffing of their 
successful friends with sickly humor. 

Occasionally there are those who continue for days 
and weeks to drag Salt River for political remains. Two 
such partisans were sitting one day in a corner of an 
uptown political club, exchanging views. Witherbee 
was still sadly grouched over the national result. Even 
the sedative influence of his cigar failed to soften him. 

“We ought to elect our Presidents for one term of six 
years,” he was saying. “Then the man who’s in won't 
play politics and use his office to catch the votes of this 
faction or of that element, this labor union or that 
labor union.” 

Jones was in a better humor. 

“T don’t know about that,” he slowly replied. “Sup- 
pose you elected a man for one term, and he knew that 
a second term was out of the question. He might draw 
his salary and sleep on the job. We've had Presidents 
of that kind. He would be a six-years’ monarch, with- 
out responsibility to anybody.” 

“Well, isn’t he a four-years’ monarch now?” 

“No. The man who's in is always looking for a 
second term. He does his best to make a record; a 
second term is his spur and incentive.” 

Witherbee insisted that that was just the thing he 
found fault with. If he had his way, he said, he would 
have the President elective for a single term of six 
years, and compel him to select his Cabinet within a 
reasonable time after his nomination, say within a 
week, and have the names of those Cabinet officers 
placed on the tickets and voted for by the people. 

Jones didn’t agree with this novel suggestion. He 
didn’t think any man could select a Cabinet with care 
and confidence when his own selection was in doubt; 
he would be apt to do better in the face of the actual 
responsibilities of the office. The campaign might 
afford him.the first opportunity to secure intimate 
knowledge of the abilities of the men who would be 
most likely to be useful to his administration. The 
Cabinet officials would owe their tenure of office not so 
much to their chief as to the public, and the division of 
responsibility might lead to unforeseen and unfortunate 
complications. There ought to be a uniformity of exec- 
utive policy in Government. A commander in the field 
of war usually selected his own personal staff, and the 
Premier of England did likewise. 

“And yet,” said Witherbee, “one of the many reasons 
I voted against Wilson was Josephus Daniels.” 

“Then you must have been reading Harvey,” broke 
in Jones. “Suppose Daniels was all that his political 
enemies claim, would the public have known anything 
more about his ability as a Cabinet officer when they 
voted for him in 1912, if they had voted for him, than 
when Wilson later selected him? If he had been elected 
by the people, there would have been no way of getting 
rid of him until the éxpiration of his term of office.” 

“At least,” urged Witherbee, “the plan I suggest 
would make the Presidential candidate more careful 
in the selection of Cabinet officials in whom the public 
might have reason to feel confidence.” 

“No,” resumed Jones, “‘I think the responsibility for 
his Cabinet should lie with the President-elect. After 
all, government is not so much a matter of men as of 
policies. Daniels might have done fairly well under an- 
other and a different President. Some of Roosevelt's 
Cabinet officials did very well under him who did very 
ill under other influences and circumstances. The re- 
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formers are today all urging a shorter ballot on our 
State tickets, not a longer one.” 

But Witherbee was evidently not to be mollified. 
“T think the President has too much power now,” he 
declared. “Look at the way he forced Congress to pass 
the eight-hour law, as he called it.” 

“Well, you find fault with Wilson because he ap- 
pealed to the votes of the railroad men through the 
Adamson law. I find fault with the law itself and with 
the Congress that bowed to the will of one man. This 
is not a one-man Government; it has its co-ordinate 
branches. We long ago discarded the old New England 
method of fixing the wage-scale by law, along with the 
right of the legislature to determine the kind of raiment 
‘ach social class should wear. On the other hand, you 
can’t depend for justice on the altruism of men. It’s 
those that take advan- 
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then again, a political program may suffer defeat once, 
twice, or many times; but if it has merit, it will survive 
the shock and reappear for solution under more favor- 
able circumstances; and we don’t want these periods of 
agitation to come too far apart. Did you ever stop to 
think that a national political campaign is the greatest 
education in democracy that we have? Wendell 
Phillips said that the political canvass of 1860 was 
worth more to the country in educational value than 
the election of Lincoln was in political value. There’s a 
lot of things we never learn at school. Take the tariff. 
What boy would master the most rudimentary idea 
of it in school? But let the workman lose his job, let 
his employer's factory close down because of the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labor, and that workman 
knows more about one side of the tariff question than a 
school-boy would be 
apt to learn in four 





tage that get advan- 
tage in this world. Pri- 
vate John Allen of Mis- 
sissippi used to say that 
it was easier to do the 
wrong thing than to 
have. to explain why 
you did the right thing.”’ 

Jones went on to say 
that in his domestic 
policies, he thought the 
best things Mr. Wilson 
did were the things that 
probably re-elected 
him, the things that he 
did in the six months 
immediately preceding 
his re-election. He 
may have realized, he 
said, that men resem- 
ble some other animals 

if vou throw them a 
little corn, they will 
follo# you ‘most any- 
where. The chances 
were, said Jones, that 
he would not have had 
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The Questioner 
by Elsa Barker 


F you and I were destined thus to stand 
Always apart, to count the frustrate days 
And tossing nights whose every hope betrays 
And leads nowhither, by what strange command 
Of what strange God did your hand clutch my hand 
In the vague human chaos, your eyes raise” 
Curtains on unknown stars, your spirit craze 
My spirit with this dream forever banned? 


Are we but pawns in some stupendous play 
sm we know not? Are the ends of Truth 
Served by this feigned indifference and the vain 
Tears in the dark? Or are we the dumb prey to a football game. 
Of some grim God love-baffled in His youth, ' 
Who craves our comprehension of His pain? 


years. The public 
don’t think in the ab- 
stract; or, if they do, 
they don’t think about 
government, the thing 
that most affects them 
in their every-day life. 
Their thoughts rally 
round a central point, 
a candidate, a_ plat 
form, or a party. Luke 
McLuke says that this 
would be a better world 
if every man was as 
loyal to his family as he 
is to his political party. 

“People will stop to 
watch a dog-fight just 
because it is a dog- 
fight. It’s the same 
principle that attracts 
forty thousand people 


They watch to see how 
the contest comes out, 
and they listen atten- 
tively to the different 





those laws passed, that 
he would have been 
looking forward to his own private affairs after the 
fourth of March, 1917, instead of making efforts to 
procure the passage of laws which he felt would win him 
votes. “We are living in a Democracy, and our public 
servants are supposed to please the majority,” he 
concluded. 

“That's just the point,” interposed Witherbee. “If 
a majority don’t agree with the child-labor law, the so- 
called eight-hour law, or the other things, I don’t see 
much merit in your contention.” 

“Well, if the majority don’t agree, they can turn the 
administration out. That’s where a leader’s judgment 
comes in. He figures that his policy will please the 
majority. But the main thing, from the public view- 
point, is that you give it a trial. We've thousands of 
laws on the books now that most of us have forgotten. 
They repeal themselves. They serve their purpose for 
the time being. When England was as young as we 
are, most of her laws were mere ordinances enacted to 
meet the immediate needs of the time. And you remem- 
ber that the Vermont legislature once resolved to 
‘adopt the laws of God and of Connecticut until we 
have time to frame better.”’’ And Jones chuckled at 
the venerable joke. 

“Do you remember what a struggle we had to secure 
the Australian ballot? Before that, every fellow at the 
polls knew what kind of a ticket every other fellow 
voted; he could tell by the color. In those days we 
used to think it was everybody’s privilege to know how 
his neighbor voted. It seemed ridiculous that voting 
was anything sacred or personal. Now, God help the 
candidate who would run on a platform in any State 
of this Union demanding the repeal of the Australian- 
ballot law. 

“The founders of our Government,” supplemented 
Jones, “didn’t conclude their work; they didn’t intend 
to; they merely laid the foundations. We'll never get 
rid of our political scaffolding, any more than New 
York will ever be entirely rid of its street trenches.” 

The conversation lagged. Jones’s cigar was going 
out. Witherbee offered him a fresh one. He was inter- 
ested. Jones was a lawyer and had evidently given 
much thought to public questions. Witherbee’s own 
slavery to business problems left him little time for 
political orientation. He decided to draw Jones out 
further. A single Presidential term of six years had 
come to be his hobby since the re-election of Wilson, 
and he returned to that subject. 

“Well,” said Jones, “the public isn’t likely to solve 
any of the great problems of the day by the adoption 
of a six-year term. Six years is a long time to suffer 
under an incompetent or corrupt administration. And 


arguments during a 
campaign as they think they will affect the chances of 
one side or the other, just as they watch the play of the 
football teams. They wouldn't listen with the same 
interest to those arguments at any other time. Nobody 
cares to flog a dead horse, you know.” 

As Jones warmed up again, some of the other Club 
members who had come in began to gather round. 
They, too, became interested. 

“The education that is as free as air during those 
three months is worth while. Some of it is pretty 
weak; but at least it sets the miasses to thinking, if only 
to the point of making up their minds how they ought 
to vote. If our Western pioneers hadn’t had a course 
of practical training in polities, they’d never have been 
able to erect States in the West, as they did, over nigltt. 
Those pioneers found themselves an unorganized mob 
of a morning, and by night they'd resolved themselves 
into communities, with regularly elected officials. They 
framed mining laws for their own guidance which were 
afterwards adopted without change by Congress and 
commended by the courts in many judicial decisions. 
Had they been the subjects of some foreign prince or 
potentate, they'd never’ve been able to do that. Euro- 
peans miss that education in government. Things run 
along at the top there, and the voice of the multitude 
isn’t heard. Kipling says that the average English 
householder seems to regard his Government merely as 
a means to supply him with policemen and fire-brigades. 
‘Pick an American of the second generation anywher 
you please,’ he says, ‘from the cab-rank, the porter’s 
room, or the plow-tail, and that man will make you 
understand in five minutes that he understands what 
manner of thing his Republic is.’’ 

There was a silence—a silence cloquent of approval 
and admiration of Jones’s polemic abilities. The com 
pany had drawn up chairs and were now seated at rapt 
attention. One man suggested that there were a good 
many questions injected: into the recent campaign 
which he did not understand. He would like a little 
light on some of them. 

“Come across with your questions,” encouraged 
Jones. “Tl do the best I can.” 

The interested listener wanted to know something 
about the Monroe Doctrine, about which he had 
heard so much during the campaign — what was it 
all about? 

Jones explained that after the overthrow of Napo- 
leon, France, Russia, Prussia and Austria had formed 
what they called the Holy Alliance for the suppression 
of revolutions within their dominions. Some of the 
Spanish colonies in America having revolted, it was 
rumored that this alliance [Continued on page 35) 
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SUMMER— by Edith Wharton 


N [llustration by F. Walter Taylor 


All the old frozen woes seemed to melt 
in her, and she murmured awkwardly 
looking away from him: “Oh, [ll wait” 





H'* stopped and 
lifted his hat with 
a shy smile. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said. 
‘I thought there was 
ho one here.” 

Charity stood before 
him, barring his way. 
“You can’t come in. 
The library ain’t open 
to the public Wednes- 
days.” 

“I know it’s not; 
but my cousin gave me her key.” 

“Miss Hatchard’s got no right to give her 
key to otner folks, anv more’n I have. [I'm 
the librarian and I know the by-laws. This 
is my library.” 

The young tian looked profoundly sur 
prised. ‘*Wiy, [ know it is; I'm so sorry if 
you mind my coming.” 

*T suppose you came to see what more you 





Wr. Taylor 


been taken into his home. 


HARITY ROYALL had been “brought down from the 
mountain” by Lawyer Royall when a child and had 
; ! After Mrs. Royall’s death, seven 
or eight years later, there had been some talk of sending 
Charity to boarding-school, but this did not materialize. 
For a while Charity took care of the home, but having a 
keen desire to earn some money so as to leave the dreary 
littke New England village, she asks to be a 
brarian of the Hatchard Library. 
Harney, an architect interested in old houses, is the first 
real ray of sunshine in Charity’s life and she immediately 
hegins to weave a romance about him. This dream is 
brought to an abrupt end when Charity learns that com- 
plaints have been made about her negligence of the library. 
Furious at Harney, who, she believes, has started the 
complaints, she dashes to the library to 
belongings and leave the place before she is dismissed 


— li- 
The arrival of Lucius 


get her personal 


Vv 
HERE had never been such a June jy 
Eagle County. Usually it was a month 
of moods, with abrupt alternations of belated 
frost and midsummer heat; this year, day 
‘followed day in a sequence of temperate 
beauty. Every morning a breeze blew stead. 
ily from the hills. Toward noon it built up 
great canopies of white cloud that threw a 
cool shadow over fields and woods; then 
before sunset the clouds dissolved again, and 
the western light rained its unobstructed 
brightness on the valley. 

On such an afternoon Charity Royall lay 
on a ridge above a sunlit hollow, her face 
pressed to the earth and the warm currents 
of the grass running through her. Directly 
in her line of vision a blackberry branch laid 
its frail white flowers and blue-green leaves 
against the sky. Just beyond, a tuft of 
sweet-fern uncurled between the beaded 





could say to set her against me? But you 
needn't trouble: it’s my library today, but it 
won't be this time tomorrow. I’m on the way now 
to take her back the key and the register.” 

Young Harney's face grew grave, but without be- 
traving the consciousness of guilt she had looked for. 

‘I don’t understand,” he said. ‘*There must be 
some mistake. Why should I say things against you 
to Miss Hatchard 

The apparent evasiveness of the reply caused Char- 
ity’s indignation to overflow. “I don’t know why you 
should. I could understand Orma Fry’s doing it, 
because she’s always wanted to get me out of here ever 
since the first day. I can’t see why, when she’s got her 
own home, and her father to work for her; nor Ida 
Targatt, neither, when she got a legacy from her step- 
brother on'y last vear. But anyway we all live in the 
same place, and when it’s a place like North Dormer 
it’s enough to make people hate each other just to have 
to walk down the same street every day. But you don’t 
live here, and you don’t know anything about any of us, 
so what did vou have to meddle for? Do you suppose 
the other girls’d have kept the books any better’n I 
did? Why, Orma Fry don’t hardly know a book from a 
flat-iron! And what if I don’t always sit round here 
doing nothing till it strikes five up at the church? Who 
Do you suppose 
anybody ever comes here for books? What they'd 
like to come for is to meet the fellows they're going with 
—if I'd let ‘em. But I wouldn't let Bill Sollas from 
over the hill hang round here waiting for the youngest 
Targatt girl, because I know him that’s all . 
even if I don’t know about books all I ought to 

She stopped with a choking in her throat. Tremors 
of rage were running through her, and she’ steadied 
herself against the edge of the desk lest he should see 


or to anyone?” 


cares if the library’s open or shut? 


her weakness. 

What he saw seemed to affect him deeply, for he 
grew red under his sunburn, and stammered out: 
“But Miss Royall, I assure you [ assure you...” 

His distress inflamed her anger, and she regained her 
voice to fling back: “If I was you I'd have the nerve to 
stick to what I said!” 

The taunt seemed to restore his presence of mind. “I 
hope I should if I knew; but Idon’t. Apparently some- 
thing disagreeable has happened, for which you think 
I'mtoblame. But I don’t know what it is, because I’ve 
been up on Eagle Ridge ever since the early morning.” 

“TI don’t know where you've been this morning, but 
I know you were here in this library yesterday; and 
it was you that went home and told your cousin the 
books were in bad shape, and brought her round to see 
how I neglected them.” 

Young Harney looked sincerely concerned. ‘“‘Was 
that what you were told? I don’t wonder you're angry. 
The books are in bad shape, and as some are interesting 
it’s a pity. I told Miss Hatchard they were suffering 
from dampness and lack of air; and I brought her here 
to show her how easily the place could be ventilated. I 
also told her you ought to have someone to help you 
do the dusting and airing. If you were given a wrong 
version of what I said I'm sorry; but I’m so fond of 
old books that I'd rather see them made into a bonfire 
than left to moulder away like these.” 

Charity felt her sobs rising and tried to stifle them in 


words. “I don’t care what you say you told her. All 


I know is she thinks it’s all my fault, and I’m going to 


lose my job, and I wanted it more’n anyone in the 
village, because I haven't got anybody belonging to me, 
the way other folks have. All I wanted was to put 
aside money enough to get away from here sometime. 
D'you suppose if it hadn't been for that I'd have kept 
on sitting day after day in this old vault?” 

Of this appeal her hearer took up only the last 
question. “It is an old vault; but need it be? That's 
the point. And it’s my putting the question to my 
cousin that seems to have been the cause of the trouble.” 
His glance explored the melancholy penumbra of thie 
long narrow room, resting on the blotched walls, the 
discolored rows of books, and the stern rosewood desk 
surmounted by the portrait of the young Honorius. 
“Of course it’s a bad job to do anything with a building 
jammed against a hill like this ridiculous mausoleum: 
vou couldn't get a good draught through it without 
hlowing a hole in the mountain. But it can be venti- 
lated after a fashion, and the sun can be let in: I'll 
show you how if you like... .”’ The architect’s 
passion for improvement had already made him lose 
sight of her grievance, and he lifted his stick instruc- 
tively toward the cornice. But her silence seemed to tell 
him that she took no interest in the ventilation of the li- 
brary, and turning back to her abruptly he held out both 
hands. ‘Look here — you don’t mean what you said? 
You don’t really think ('d do anything to hurt you?” 

A new note in his voice disarmed her: no one had 
ever spoken to her in that tone. 

“Oh, what did you do it for, then?” she wailed. He 
had her hands in his, and she was feeling the smooth 
touch that she had imagined the day before on the hillside. 

He pressed her hands lightly and let them go. “Why, 
to make things pleasanter for you here; and better 
for the books. I’m sorry if my cousin twisted around 
what I said. She’s excitable, and she lives on. trifles. 
I ought to have remembered that. Don’t punish me 
by letting her think you take her seriously.” 


T was wonderful to hear him speak of Miss Hatchard 
as if she were a querulous baby: in spite of his shy- 

ness he had the air of power that the experience of 
cities probably gave. It was the fact of having lived in 
Nettleton that made lawyer Royall, in spite of his 
infirmities, the strongest man in North Dormer; and 
Charity was sure that this young man had lived in 
bigger places than Nettleton. 

She felt that if she kept up her denunciatory tone he 
would secretly class her with Miss Hatchard; and the 
thought made her suddenly simple. 

“It don’t matter to Miss Hatchard how I take her. 
Mr. Royall says she’s going to get a trained librarian; 
and I'd ‘sooner resign than have the village say she 
sent me away.” 

“Naturally you would. But I’m sure she doesn’t 
mean to send you away. At any rate, won’t you give 
me the chance to find out first and let you know? It 
will be time enough to resign if I’m mistaken.” 

Her pride flamed into her cheeks at the suggestion 
of his intervening. “I don’t want anybody should 
coax her to keep me if I don’t suit.” 

He colored too. “I give you my word I won’t do 
that. Only wait till tomorrow, will you?” He looked 
straight into her eyes with his shy gray glance. “You 
can trust me, you know — you really can.” 


shoots of the grass, and a small yellow 
butterfly vibrated over them like a fleck of sunshine, 
This was all she saw; but she felt, above her and 
about her, the strong growth of the beeches cloth- 
ing the ridge, the rounding of pale green cones on 
countless spruce-branches, the push of myriads of 
sweet-fern fronds in the cracks of the stony slope 
below the wood, and the crowding shoots of meadow- 
sweet and yellow flags in the pasture beyond. All this 
bubbling of sap and slipping of sheaths and bursting 
of calyxes was carried to her on mingled currents of 
fragrance. Every leaf and bud and blade seemed to 
contribute its exhalation to the pervading sweetness 
in which the pungency of pine-sap prevailed over the 
spice of thyme and the subtle perfume of fern, and all 
were merged in a moist earth-smell that was like the 
breath of some huge sun-warmed animal. 


| apache had lain there a long time, passive and sun- 
warmed as the slope on which she lay, when there 
came between her eyes and the dancing butterfly the sight 
of aman’s foot in a large worn boot covered with red mud. 

“Oh, don’t!” she exclaimed, raising herself on her 
elbow and stretching out a warning hand. 

**Don’t what?” a hoarse voice asked above her head, 

“Don’t stamp on those bramble flowers, you dolt!” 
she retorted, springing to her knees. The foot paused 
and then descended clumsily on the frail branch, and 
raising her eyes she saw above her the bewildered face 
of a slouching man with a thin sunburnt beard, and 
white arms showing through his ragged shirt. 

“Don’t vou ever see anything, Liff Hyatt?” she 
assailed him, as he stood before her with the look of a 
man who has stirred up a wasp’s nest. 

He grinned. “I seen you, that’s what I come down 
for.” 

“Down from where?” she questioned, stooping to 
gather up the petals his foot had scattered. 

He jerked his thumb toward the heights. 
cutting down trees for Dan Targatt.” 

Charity sank back on her heels and looked at him 
musingly. She was not in the least afraid of poor Liff 
Hyatt, though he “came from the Mountain,” and 
some of the girls ran when they saw him. Among the 
more reasonable he passed for a harmless creature, a 
sort of link between the Mountain and civilized folk, 
who occasionally came down and did a little wood- 
cutting for a farmer when hands were short. Besides, 
she knew the Mountain people would never hurt her: 
Liff himself had told her so once when she was a little 
girl, and had met him one day at the edge of lawyer 
Royall’s pasture. “They won't any of ’em touch you 
up there, fever you was to come up. But I don't 
spose you will,” he had added philosophically, looking 
at her new shoes, and at the red ribbon that Miss 
Royall had tied in her hair. ; 

Charity had, in truth, never felt any desire to visit 
her birthplace. She did not care to have it known that 
she was of the Mountain, and was shy of being seen in 
talk with Liff Hyatt. But today she was not sorry to 
have him appear. A great many things had happened 
to her since the day when young Lucius Harney had 
entered the doors of the Hatchard Memorial, but none, 
perhaps, so unforeseen as the fact of her suddenly 
finding it a convenience to be on good terms with Liff 
Hyatt. She continued to look up curiously at his 
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99 
freckled weather-beaten face, with feverish hollows 
below the cheekbones and the pale yellow eyes of a 
harmless animal. “I wonder if he’s related to me?” 
she thought, with a shiver of disdain. 

“Ts there any folks living in the brown house by the 
swamp, up under Porcupine?” she presently asked in 
an indifferent tone. 

Liff Hyatt, for a while, considered her with surprise; 
then he scratched his head and shifted his weight from 
one tattered sole to the other. 

“There's always the same folks in the brown house,” 
he said with his vague grin. 

“They're from up your way, 


ain't they?” 
“Their name’s the same as ‘ 


mine, he rejoined 
uncertainly. 

Charity still held him with resolute eves. 
I want to go there some day and take a gentleman with 
me that’s boarding with us. He's up in these parts 
drawing pictures.” 

She did not offer to explain this statement. It was 
too far beyond Liff Hyatt’s limitations for the attempt 
“He wants to see the brown 


“See here, 


to be worth making. 
house, and go all over it,” she pursued. 

Liff was still running his fingers perplexedly through 
his shock of straw-colored hair. He had given up the 
mechanical quest for tobacco. “Is it a fellow from the 
city?” he asked 

“Yes. He draws pictures of things. He's down 
there now drawing the Bonner house.”’ She pointed to 
a chimney just visible over the dip of the pasture below 
the wood 

“The Bonner house?” Liff echoed, incredulously. 

“Ves, You won't understand and it don’t matter. 
All I say is: he’s going to the Hyatts’ in a day or two.” 

Liff looked more and more perplexed. * Bash is ugly 
sometimes in the afternoons.” 

“T know. But I guess he won't trouble me.” She 
threw her head back. her eves full on Hyatt’s. “Tm 
coming too: vou i ll him.” 

“Thev won't none of them trouble you, the Hyatts 
won't. What'd you want a take a stranger with you, 
though?” 

“T've told vou, haven't [? 
Hyatt.” 


He looked awa\ at the blue mountains on the 


You've got to tell Bash 


horizon: then his gaze dropped to the chimney top below 
the pasture. 

He's down there now dig 

“Yes.” 

He shifted his weight again, crossed his arms, and 
continued to survey the distant landscape. “Well, so 
long.” he said at last, inconclusively; and turning 
away he shambled up the hillside. From the ledge 
above her, he paused to call down: 
‘I wouldn’t go there a Sunday;” then 


She scrambled to her feet, but as she did so she saw 
him coming up the pasture and dropped down on the 
grass to wait. When he was drawing and measuring 
one of “his houses,” as she called them, she often 
strayed away by herself into the woods or up the hill- 
side. It was partly from shyness that she did so: from 
a sense of inadequacy that came to her most painfully 
when her companion, absorbed in his job, forgot her 
ignorance and her inability to follow his least allusion, 
and plunged into a monologue on art and life. To 
avoid the awkwardness of listening with a blank face, 
and also to escape the surprised stare of the inhabitants 
of the ‘houses before which he would abruptly pull up 
their horse and open his sketch-book, she slipped away 
to some spot from which, without being seen, she could 
watch him at work, or at least look down on the house 
he was drawing. She had not been displeased, at first, 
to have it known to North Dormer and the neighbor- 
hood that she was driving Miss Hatchard’s cousin about 
the country in the buggy he had hired of lawyer Royall. 
She had always kept to herself, contemptuously aloof 
from village love-making, without exactly knowing 
whether her fierce pride was due to the sense of her 
tainted origin, or whether she was reserving herself 
for a more brilliant fate. Sometimes she envied the 
other girls their sentimental preoccupations, their 
long hours of inarticulate philandering with one of 
the few youths who still lingered in the village; but 
when she pictured herself curling her hair or putting 
a new ribbon on her hat for Ben Fry or one of the 
Sollas boys the fever dropped and she relapsed into 
indifference. 

Now she knew the meaning of her disdains and 
reluctances. She had learned what she was worth when 
Lucius Harney, looking at her for the first time, had 
lost the thread of his speech, and leaned reddening on 
the edge of her desk. But another kind of shyness had 
been born in her: a terror of exposing to vulgar perils 
the sacred treasure of her happiness. She was not 
sorry to have the neighbors suspect her of * going with” 
a young man from the city; but she did not want it 
known to all the countryside how many hours of the 
long June days she spent with him. What she most 
feared was that the inevitable comments should reach 
Mr. Royall. Charity was instinctively aware that few 
things concerning her escaped the eyes of the silent man 
under whose roof she lived; and in spite of the latitude 
which North Dormer accorded to courting couples 
she had always felt that, on the day when she showed 
too open a preference, Mr. Royall might, as she phrased 
it, make her “pay for it.” How, she did not know; 
and her fear was the greater because it was undefinable. 
If she had been accepting the attentions of one of the 
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what's left inside the house. And I should like to havea 
talk with the people. Who was it who was telling me the 
other day that they had come down from the Mountain?” 

Charity shot a sideward look at him. It was the first 
time he had spoken of the Mountain except as a feature 


of the landscape. What else did he know about it 
and about her relation to it? Her heart began to beat 
with the fierce impulse of resistance which she instine. 
tively opposed to every imagined slight. 

“The Mountain? I ain't afraid of the Mountain!” 

Her tone of defiance seemed to escape him. He lay 
breast down on the grass, breaking off sprigs of thyme 
and pressing them against his lips. Far off, above the 
folds of the nearer hills, the Mountain thrust itself up 
menacingly against a yellow sunset. 

“T must go up there some day; I want to see it,” 
he continued. 

Her heart-beats slackened and she turned again to 
examine his profile. It was innocent of all unfriendly 
intention. ; 

“What'd you want to go up the Mountain for?” 

“Why, it must be rather a curious place. There’s q 
queer colony up there, you know: sort of outlaws, a 
little independent kingdom. Of course you've heard 
them spoken of; but I'm told they have nothing to do 
with the people in the valleys — rather look down on 
them, in fact. I suppose they're rough customers; but 
they must have a good deal of character.” 

She did not quite know what he meant by having a 
good deal of character; but his tone was expressive of 
admiration, and deepened her dawning curiosity. It 
struck her now as strange that she knew so little about 
the Mountain. She had never asked, and no one had 
ever offered to enlighten her. North Dormer took the 
Mountain for granted, and implied its disparagement 
by an intonation rather than by explicit criticism. 

“It's queer, you know,” he continued, “that, just 


over there, on top of that hill, there should be a handful. 


of people who don’t give a damn for anybody.” 

The words thrilled her. They seemed the clue to 
her own revolts and defiances, and she longed to have 
him tell her more. 

“T don’t know much about them. Have they always 
been there?” 

** Nobody seems to know exactly how long. Down at 
Creston they told me that the first colonists are sup- 
posed to have been men who worked on the railway 
that was built forty or fifty years ago between Spring- 
field and Nettleton. Some of them took to drink, or 
got into trouble with the police, and went off — dis- 
appeared into the woods. A year or two later there 
was a report that they were living up on the Mountain. 
Then I suppose others joined them — and children 

were born. Now they say there are over 


oes ft Hindred people up there. They seem 





he clambered on till the trees closed in 
on him. Presently, from high over- 
head, Charity heard the ring of his axe. 

She lay on the warm ridge, thinking 
of many things that the woodman’s ap 
pearance had stirred up in her. She 
knew nothing of her early life, and had 
never felt any curiosity about it: only 
a sullen reluctance to explore the corner 
where certain blurred 
images lingered. But all that had hap- 
pened to her within the last few wee ks 


of her memory 


had stirred her to the sl eping depths. 
She had become absorbinglyv interesting 
to herself, and everything that had to 
do with her past was illuminated by 


this sudden curiosit! ° 
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to be quite outside the jurisdiction of 
the valleys. No school, no church 
and no sheriff ever goes up to see what 
they're about. But don’t people ever 
talk of them at North Dormer?” 

“Tdon’tknow. They say they're bad.” 

He laughed. “Do they? We'll go 
and see, shall we?” 

She flushed at the suggestion, and 
turned her face to his. “You never 
heard, I suppose — I come from there. 
They brought me down when I was 
little.” 

“You?” He raised himself on his 
elbow, looking at her with sudden in- 
terest. “You're from the Mountain? 
How curious! I suppose that’s why 
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She hated more than ever the fact of 
coming from the Mountain: but it was 
Everything that in any- 
even the hate- 


no longer indifferent to her. 
wavy affected her was alive and vivid: 
ful things had grown interesting because they were a 
part of herself 

“1 wonder if Liff Hyatt knows who my mother was?” 
she mused; and it filled her with a tremor of surprise 
to think that some woman who was once voung and 
slight, with quit k motions of the blood like hers, had 
carried her in her breast, and watched her sleeping. She 
had alwavs thought of her mother as so long dead as to 
be no more than a nameless pinch of earth; but now it 
oceurred to her that the once young woman might be 
alive and “ rinkled and elf lon ked like the wonhian she 
had sometimes seen in the door of the brown house 
that Lucius Harney wanted to draw 

The thought brought him back to the central point 
in her mind, and she strayed away from the con- 
jectures roused by Liff Hyatt’s presence. Speculations 
concerning the past could not hold her long when 
the present was so rich, the future so rosy, and when 
Lucius Harney, a stone’s throw away, 
over his sketch-book, frowning, calculating, measur- 
ing, and then throwing his head back with the sudden 
smile that had shed its brightness over everything. 


was bending 


village youths she would have been less apprehensive: 
Mr. Royall could not prevent her marrying when she 
chose to. But everybody knew that “going with a city 
fellow” was a different and less straightforward affair; 
almost every village could show a victim of the perilous 
venture. And her dread of Mr. Royall’s intervention 
gave a sharpened joy to the hours she spent with young 
Harney, and made her, at the same time, shy of being 
too generally seen with him. 

As he approached she rose to her knees, stretching 
her arms above her head with the indolent gesture that 
was her way of expressing a profound well-being. 

“Tm going to take you to that house up under 
Porcupine,” she announced. 

“What house? Oh, ves; that ramshackle place near 
the swamp, with the gipsy-looking people hanging 
about. It’s curious that a house with traces of real 
architecture should have been built in such a place. 
But the people were a sulky-looking lot —do you 
suppose they'll let us in?” 

“They'll do whatever I tell them,” she said with 


assurance. 
He threw himself down beside her. 
he rejoined with a smile. 


“Will they?” 
“Well, I should like to see 


you're so different. . . . 

Her happy blood bathed her to the 
forehead. He was praising her — and praising her be- 
cause she came from the Mountain! 

“AmI. . . different?” she triumphed, with affected 
wonder. 

“Oh, awfully!” He picked up her hand and laid a 
kiss on the sunburnt knuckles. 

“Come,” he said, “let’s be off.” He stood up and 
shook the grass from his loose gray clothes. ‘* What a 
good day! Where are you going to take me tomorrow?” 


VI 


HAT evening after supper Charity sat alone in 
the kitchen and listened to Mr. Royall and young 
Harney talking on the porch. 

She had remained indoors after thie table had been 
cleared and old .Verena had hobbled up to bed. The 
kitchen window was open and Charity seated herself 
near it, her idle hands on her knee. The evening was 
cool and still. Beyond the black hills an amber west 
passed into pale green, and then’ to a deep blue in 
which a great star hung. The soft hoot of a little owl 
came through the dusk, and between its calls the men’s 
voices rose and fell. [Continued on page (| 
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Knee-chest position, 
complete relaxation. 
breaths 


Ilands and knees, ab- 
domen completely re- 
lared. Six deep breaths Siz deep 


Flex leg on thigh; thigh 
on abdomen, alternate- 
ly, each leg six times 


Legs extended, kick, alter- 
nately, each leg six times. 


Legs extended. Raise both legs to 
gether six times. Breathe deeply 
and steadily. (Do not hold breath 


(Do not hold breath) 


Repair Shops for Men and Women 


Another Brilliant 


’ will surprise and encourage many persons to 
learn that William (“Billy”) Muldoon, who at 
seventy-one is perhaps the most magnificent 
specimen of a man of that age in the world, taking 
into account health and strength and beauty of body 
as well as vigor of mind, was many years ago refused by 
a life-insurance company as an undesirable risk. 
Muldoon is what he is today because he has lived wisely, 
hygienically, and for over a quarter of a century it has 
been his business to teach others to live in the same way. 
Or try to teach them! 

Who has not heard of Billy Muldoon’s place at White 
Plains, New York — the picturesque country home of 
this one-time great wrestler and trainer of prize-fighters 
who has now become a practical philosopher, a teacher 
of right living? ‘To him in the past thirty years have 
come thousands of men, and a few women, more or less 
broken down, discouraged, owning themselves unequal 
to the task of taking care of their own bodies. And 
Muldoon has helped them, saved their lives, put them 
back on the way to health, happiness and efficiency. 

How has he done it? i 

In the first place, he has given them confidence, 
he has inspired them by his own example. He has 
assured them (and he implicitly believes this) that 
there is no reason why they should not bring them- 
selves to his splendid physical. condition if they will 
live as they see him living, if they will do as they 
see him doing. Muldoon declares that, by Nature's 
intent, the average man and woman should attain 
the age of one hundred years; and all who come 
near him must admit that at three-score and eleven, 
thanks to his method of living, he is younger looking 
and younger feeling than many a man of fifty. 

They tell a story of a vigorous young officer from 
Montreal, a skilful boxer, who recently came to Billy 
Muldoon for a little setting up. 

“T'll put on the gloves with you myself,” said Muldoon, 
this being rather an honor, had the Canadian known it. 

“Tf you don’t mind [d rather box with a younger 
man,” replied the officer. “‘I want some hard exercise 
and it wouldn’t be fair to vou.” 

“Ts that so?” snorted Billy, swelling out his forty-six- 
inch chest. ‘Well, you put those gloves on. You'll 
get all the exercise you want.” And the first thing the 
young man knew he had connected with a right swing 
that landed him on his back fifteen feet across the 
room. 

Muldoon hates cigars, cigarettes, any form of tobacco. 

“T have more respect for a woman of the streets than 
I have for a man who smokes cigarettes,”” he said to me. 

And when I spoke of a distinguished actor who had 
heen physically made over at White Plains, and was 
very grateful, Muldoon shook his head. 

“Why doesn’t he cut out cigarettes?” 

Then he told me of his first meeting with a brilliant 
statesman, United States senator, and lawyer of inter- 
national fame, who came to him some years ago in 
such a broken-down nervous condition from smoking 
and wrong living that he could not sit still for half a 
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And Muldoon as he is today 


Muldoon as a young man 


At seventy-one, Billy Muldoon is perhaps the most mag- 
nificent specimen of a man of that age in the world 


minute, but was always crossing and uncrossing his 
legs, jumping up from his chair and circling about the 
room like a panther in a cage. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Muldoon,” smiled the 
statesman. ‘“‘Have a cigar?” And he held out a 
choice Havana. 

Muldoon’s keen gray eyes were on the newcomer. 

“Thanks! I don’t smoke.” 

“Oh! Dve come well provided. 
these m my bag.” 

Muldoon shook his head. 

“No!” 

“Why, ves. And alot of cigarettes,” added the lawyer. 

“They've been taken out of your bag. Nobody 
smokes here.” 

“T see,” laughed the statesman. ‘Then I may as well 
give you these?” 

“Just about,” said Muldoon. 
afraid I'd have to take them.” 

Within a few weeks this eminent patient (whose 
cure was finally effectual) had learned to conserve his 
nervous force by doing things quietly. He had learned 
to dictate letters without moving from his chair or 
shifting his legs. 

‘Every time a man crosses his legs he gives his heart 
that much extra work to do,” explained Muldoon. 
“You know what happens to a stream of water when 
you squeeze the garden hose.” 


I have a box of 


“Tf you didn’t, ['m 


Muldoon attaches great importance to proper 
breathing. He told me of the trouble he had in making 
John L. Sullivan breathe properly, and he dwelt on the 
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Stand erect, arms hanging 


“How to Live Long and Love Long” Article 


harm that numbers of Americans do themselves 
(witness the prevalence of catarrhal affections) by the 
bad habit of mouth-breathing. 

“Keep your mouths shut. Breathe through your 
nostrils,” he is always saying to his patients. 

If the nostrils are stopped up he explains how the 
may be made to function properly by simple cleansing 
ablutions, and he insists that these be performed 
regularly. 

“We need filtered air just as we need filtered water, 
and the nose is our filter. You boys want to remember 
that.” 

Muldoon’s domain is an absolute monarchy, or 
rather a benevolent paternalism, and quick is the 
chiding that greets any deviation from the prescribed 
régime, regardless of whether the offender be rich o1 
poor. 

“Here! Wait! Put down that knife and fork!” he 
will say to some newcomer who is bolting his food. 
“Don’t you know that your mouth is full? Don't you 
know how to eat? What are vour teeth for? Take 
your time! Chew your food! Don’t make me speak of 
this again. It hurts me to do it and it humiliates vou. 
So remember!” 

And the man does remember. No one has ever 
spoken to him like that. Perhaps he is a millionaire. 
accustomed to flattery and obsequiousness. His 
feelings are ruffled. He thinks of leaving, bui the 
other boys laugh him into a good humor. It’s Bills 
Muldoon’s way. After all, a man ought to chew his 
food and — the outcome is that, in the future, he does 
chew it. 

Sometimes there is complaining over Muldoon’s 
requirement that patients eat freely of salads and 
vegetables fresh from the garden, but more sparingly of 
meat, since many of them have been excessive meat 
eaters and are suffering in consequence. 

“T can’t eat this spmach. I never eat spinach, 
protests a pampered business man. 

Muldoon looks at him and says quietly: “I think 
you'd better eat that spinach.’ And the business man 
eats it. 

Another patient says politely, ““Mr. Muldoon, | 
assure you I don’t like vegetable salad. I shall be ill if 
I eat it.” 

“Tl take the responsibility of your being ill.” 

**But you surely will not be unreasonable enough to 
insist on my eating something that is distasteful to me?” 

And with this he leaves the table, if new to the place. 
but it is certain that he will presently return and eat 
that salad; otherwise he will take the first train back to 
New York City. 

And so on. 

‘At Muldoon’s all rules are made to be obeyed 
Everything is done in an orderly way. Whoever takes 
a book from a shelf is expected to put the book back in 
its place. Patients are required to do.things for them 
selves, to arrange their own clothing, no valets being 
allowed. The aim is to develop in them self-reliance 
order, obedience, no matter how (Continued on page 5: 
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It was the first time he had ever seen her give way to such emotion, and in an instant he was kneeling at her feet 
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T was one of the rare nights in his life during 

which Bainbridge did not so much as go to 

bed. The hours passed without his notic- 

ing, as he tramped from the study into the 
dining-room and back, returning ever and again 
on his footsteps. It was between two and three 
in the morning when he heard a stirring and a 
whispering in the hall, after which Wheelock, 
a grotesque little figure in carpet slippers and 
one of Bainbridge’s old dressing-gowns which was too 
long for him, appeared on the threshold. 

His tone was distressed and pitying. “Can’t you 
No more can I; no more can Mrs. Wheel- 
ock, in a manner of speaking. She’s sent me to ask 
if you couldn't heat a little something, sir. There's 
plenty 0 cold meat in the ‘ouse, for you didn’t ‘ardly 
touch nothink for your dinner.” 

Bainbridge stopped in his walk just long enough to 
sav: “No, Wheelock, thank you. I’m quite all right. 
Go back to bed, and Mrs. Wheelock, too.” 

But Wheelock insisted. Directed by his wife in 
loud whispers from the hall he brought a bottle of milk 
and a plate of crackers, and laid them on the dining- 
room table. “Try to heat a little, sir. Wakefulness 
aint often nothink but having nothink in the 
stomach.” . 

Bainbridge thanked him, nibbled a cracker, drank a 
glass of milk, and sent the old couple back to bed. 
Then he resumed his pacing, his head bent, his hands 
in the pockets of his house-jacket. 

The subjects of his meditation were mixed but not 
confused. They blended with each other, they modi- 
fied each other, and yet remained distinct. 

Weaving itself in with everything else was the 
knowledge that Leslie was the man. He had no neces- 
sity to return to the thought, since it was always 
there, the one constant factor in his silent debate. In 
vain he put it to himself. ““What difference does it 
make whether it was he or not, so long as you knew it 
was someone?” It did make a difference, yet what he 
couldn't say. Thougli every nerve in his system re- 
volted against the fact, it kept beyond his analysis. 
All he could say was that it brought the sin nearer; 
it forced it under his eves; it made him, in a measure, 
a partaker of its : 

He fought with himself as to the right word. The 
eternal battle between the spirit and the flesh took 
place all over again in his soul. What was lawful and 
what was sin? What» was permissible to human 
nature and what was denied? What was purity and 
what was mere conventionality? What was the power 
that could sanctify in one set of conditions what it 
condemned in another? and what was the compelling 
motive for either course? What was passion? What 
was love? and how far could the one excuse the other, 
and perhaps give it consecration? Were the so-called 
sins of the flesh the most soiling of sins? or were the 
sins of the spirit the greater? The world would over- 
look lying and dishonesty and treachery and ingrati- 
tude and the evil tongue to throw its emphasis here; 
but was he, the professed servant of God, the slave of 
Christ, the doulos Christou as St. Paul would have 
called him, to see only in this half light and with this 
semi-paralyzed eye? Was his outlook not to be wide 
and tolerant and unjudging? 

He went back, as far as it was in him, beyond mere 
accepted opinion and what were called moral laws; 
he went back beyond the conventions of civilization 
and the conservatism of the Church; he uprooted the 
questions he had supposed to be settled and examined 
them again, searching fundamentally. His object: was 
not to discover special pleading on behalf of Leslie and 
Clorinda; it was rather to guard against being unjust 
to either of them through rigidity of training or pre- 

conceptions of his own. He was not sure of his qualifi- 
cations for the task; but with such means as he had 
he felt obliged to spare himself no pains. 

The result was some perplexity, some misgiving, 
some hesitation with regard to what had once seemed 
to him eternally decreed — and one clear beckoning 
light. His duty must be the practical one. Beyond the 
practical it was doubtful whether or not he could go. In 
this matter, as in all other matters, he reasoned, he was 
not primarily a lover, nor Clorinda Gildersleeve’s future 
husband. To the great army, fighting, falling, strug- 
gling, but pressing on in the mass if not always as indi- 
viduals, it was his part to be a hewer of wood and adrawer 
of water, a scout, a servant, a member of the commis- 
sariat to bring food. No man or woman must ask bread 
of him and receive only the petrified thing, the stone. 
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That ntuch was clear and it was all that was clear. 
It was part of his inner conflict to eliminate the spiritu- 
ally artificial. There must be no hearsay, no religious 
jargon, in anything he had to say; there must be 
nothing but the distillation of his own experience in 
whatever he might have to do. 

It was morning before he came to definite conclu- 
sions. In reaching Good he reached God; and_ in 
reaching God he should be walking on his native 
ground, where he knew he could find the way. When 
his imagination flew on to situations he knew he 
should have to face, and he began to combine the pos- 
sible circumstances in which he might have to face 
them, he was met by a command to which he had never 
paid any attention before: ‘Neither do ye premedi- 
tate.” He paused in his walk, recognizing the harm 
he had done to himself all his life by his tendency to 
foresee conditions, and prepare for them in ways which 
hadn’t come to pass. He repeated the familiar words 
which he had never till this minute considered as 
applicable to himself: ‘*‘ When they shall lead you and 
deliver you up, take no thought beforehand what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye premeditate; but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that hour that speak ye.” It was 
like a new discovery to him that by the simple, if 
difficult, process of keeping in touch with Good it 
would be given him “in that hour” what he should 
speak and do. Comforted and fortified he resumed 
his walk, while more and more life resolved itself, not 
into belief and hope and uncertainty and fear and 
tradition and the petitionings to which he had hitherto 
given the name of prayer, but into conduct. If by 
anything he could do others were to benefit and the 
petrifying become active, it must be through the demon- 
stration of power. When he asked himself how, the 
answer came that “it would be given him.” 


HOUGH it had been a night of suffering it was 

suffering which led at least to some result. It 
was an obscure result, in that it prescribed nothing. 
There was no direct course for him to take, no precise 
thing for him to do, no line to mark out beforehand. 
His task was to wait and see — and act as light should 
be given him. “In thy light shall we see light. That 
was the true light which lighteth every man_ that 
cometh into the world,” was the kind of answer with 


which his doubts and questionings were met. “* Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 


own master he standeth or falleth,” came to him at 
last as the key to his mental attitude toward Leslie 
and Clorinda. They were not his servants. To their 
own master they stood or they fell, without his responsi- 
bility. To reduce himself to inaction toward them, to 
positive inaction of thought, was at once a relief and a 
trial. Having accomplished it with more or less success 
he felt very small and useless, very tired and worn, 

He went to the window and threw it open, drawing 
long ‘breaths of the sharp winter morning air. It was 
not vet dawn, and the stars were still visible, but dark- 
ness had passed into a blue-gray shimmer, against 
which the nearer buildings were dense black silhouettes, 
while the cubes and towers farther off were aerial and 
tremulous. With a murmur like a loag drawn sigh 
the city was awaking. From somewhere near by there 
came a sound of early church bells. More distantly 
the clanging of electric cays cut harshly on the stillness. 
In the neighboring streets wheels creaked over the 
frozen snow, and occasional footsteps crunched. Now 
and then a voice had a solitary weird effect an this 
stirring that was almost voiceless. And in and through 
and over and under all other sounds was a tremor 
and a whir which he could only compare to the hum- 
ming of millions upon trillions and banks and masses 
of bees. 

He went onward to his day in a new spirit, the spirit 
of not looking forward or planning or mapping out. 
The veil was still down, and close as he was to it he 
could see nothing but its impenetrable texture. Some 
veils had been lifted; but this, which shut him into 
darkness concerning himself and his future course, was 
denser than the drop-curtain that hides a play. 


25 


The Lifted Veil 


If during the morning he had a surprise it was 
that the hours produced so little. In the course 
of his duties he saw a good many people, but 
there was nothing to distinguish these interviews 
from others of the kind. Nothing new was 
revealed; nothing was “given him.” Without 
“premeditating” he had not been able to keep 
himself from expecting. He had expected the 
striking at each turn, the memorable and 

dramatic; and all was as before. The curtain wa; 
still down, but no flash came out of the cloud. 

He drew the conclusion that this guiding light was 
reserving itself for the meetings that would take place 
between himself and the three or four other main actors 
in the piece of which involuntarily he felt himself the 
center. There would be much that was terrible to say 
and do; and he should receive his true prompting 
then. In the meantime he kept himself as best he 
could from anticipation, only putting his expectancy 
a little further off. 


UT he called on the light to come to his aid when, 

on approaching Mrs. Gildersleeve’s house in the 
early part of the afternoon he beheld Mary Galloway 
coming down the steps. Then if ever he needed inspira- 
tion. He needed it the more because of feeling sure 
of what had happened. If he had not guessed it from 
some inward spirit of divination, he must have read it 
from the manner in which the trim, dainty little figure 
moved. Though there were but three steps to descend 
she paused on each, pressing her left hand, which held 
her muff, to her side, not so much like a person in pain 
as one in agitation. 

As she turned and walked with bent head in his 
direction he was not free from the hope that she would 
pass without seeing him; but at the instant when about 
to do so she looked up. There was then a fragment of a 
second during which each stood still, gazing at the 
other. That is, it seemed like gazing, though the time 
was insufficient for more than a brief resting of the eves. 
On her side it was occupied with the effort to get her- 
self under control; on his with the dismay of seeing 
that she was obliged to do so. Even if he had never 
unwillingly drawn certain inferences for himself, the 
gossip of their common friends would now have induced 
a condition of self-consciousness. 

As it was he became obliged to note the successive 
phases of emotion through which she passed so quickly 
that only a trained mind could have observed them. 
Surprise, alarm, mortification, bravado which developed 
into courage, followed on each other so closely as to 
make a blend. Though only the last remained he had 
seen them one by one. To a man who knew her less 
well the smile she was able to force, and the frankness 
with which she held out her hand, might easily have 
been deceptive; but for him they were nullified by the 
pinched, drawn look he had lately remarked in her 
face, as well as by the poignant inquiry he now read 
in her eyes. 

The inquiry remained inquiry, full of questioning, 
full of doubt, as she said, with her hand firmly clasping 
his: “*Clorinda has been telling me the most wonderful 
thing. I do hope you may be very, very happy.” 

He had presence of mind enough to notice a choice of 
words which seemed to have been made for the purpose 
of being noncommittal. He responded with the greater 
fervor: “I know we shall be: but thank you all the 
same.” Making an effort to carry off the situation 
easily, he said further: “TL should have told vour 
father and mother at once, only that I didn’t know 
Clorinda wanted it to come out so soon.” 

Behind her laugh, which endeavored te be light, he 
guessed at some measure of troubled intention. “Per 
haps she didn’t; but I surprised the 
Malcolm Grant let out so much that poor Clorinda 
was obliged to tell me the rest.” 

“Oh, is he there?” ; 

He was vexed with himself for the irritation with 
which the question slipped out, and the more so when 
her sudden gravity seemed to acknowledge that he 
had an excuse. ‘‘He was; he isn’t now. He lunched 
there; but he went away shortly after I arrived.” 

He was aware of partially letting down his bars 
from the tone in which he exclaimed: “But I thought 
he had gone to Kentucky.” 

“He left; but he was recalled. The Canadian 
government has appointed him to a permanent posi 
tion in New York. \s they seem to need him 
here at once, they've sent another man to buy the 
horses.” [Continued on page 40 
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Presently the boy was talking freely about the bank robbery, which to him was a subject of absorbing interest 


XTRACT from letter of Cap- 
4 tain Oakes. of the Ranger 
Fore to Bill Gillis: 


have vour report of the cap- 

ture of Wolf Masters, bandit who 
robbed a train at Dry Devils river 
You will remain in that section until 
further orders. There are many com- 
plaints of opium smuggling in that 
vicinity, and the smuggling into Mex 
ico of arms and ammunition. You 
— will cover as much of that country as 
Mr. Ivory is practicable with the assistance of 
Rangers Horne and Dillon. Except 

uu will use your own judgment, and be ready 
t any time for special assignment of you and your men : 





in special Cases 


Charlie Horne’s eyes twinkled while he watched Bill 
Gillis reading that letter for perhaps the twentieth 
Bill looked up and caught 
him at it, and grinned responsively. 

“I know it by heart,” he confessed, “but I keep on 
studying it just the same. Charlie, that letter has got 
D’vuh 


time in the past ten days. 


more in it than half the congressional records. 
know it: 

“Sure, I know it. 
of handing a couple of men enough six-gun work to last 
a life-time. Three of us —to clean about five hundred 
miles of border! Can you beat it?”’ 


Captain always did have a way 


‘Some contract,” Bill mused, putting the letter away 
in his pocket and reaching for the broom. ‘“‘So-ome 
contract! — but we've made a start. I claim we 


busted up one hop trail pretty complete when the kid 
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nabbed that old prospector and his canteens and the 
Irishman and his chickens in Obayas. What we didn’t 
get took to the brush, all right. But we’re stuck again.” 

“Cobra’s sure got a way of laying low and not letting 
one hand know what the other one’s pulling off. Right 
there’s where all the devilment is hatched. I wish,” 
sighed Charlie, “that I was a story-book expert at dis- 
guising myself, Bill. Dll bet I could uncover more 
deviltry in those little ‘dobe joints : 

“Way you hunt rabbits,” moralized Bill, “is to 
catch ‘em away from their burrows. I reckon we'll 
have to keep on watching on the outside of Cobra, and 
catch ‘em away from their holes. Did you know that 
Dallam, that big rancher the Kid’s schoolma’am 
boards with, had a bunch of cattle run off night before 
last? I met him down toward the river, trying to trail 
‘em. He was sure wild, too. He offered me a couple of 
his riders any time I want ’em to help round up some of 
these rustlers. He says he lost a couple of hundred head 

they was run across the river close to that big cot- 
tonwood grove. He's cussing the river-guard to me — 


The Go-Between 


and to the river-guard I reckon he cusses us three rangers 
that ought to be in forty different places at once.” 

“You going to get on the rustlers’ trail?” Charlie 
wiped the last tin cup and placed it beside the others 
on the shelf, and spread the floursack dish-towel over 
two nails on the wall; after which he turned down his 
shirt-sleeves and was ready for man-hunting again. 
Bill finished sweeping and stood the stump of a broom 
in its accustomed corner behind the door before he 
answered. 

““No — let Dallam’s punchers look after his cattle,” 
he said then. “That’s what he pays ‘em for. We'll 
try and get a line on this gun-smuggling and ammuni- 
tion-running. I’m going to ride down and take an- 
other look around Obayas. I've got a notion that we 
didn’t get all there is there when we plugged that opium 
leak through the Irishman’s chicken-dinners.” 

But Bill did not do anything of the kind, for just then 
Van Dillon rode up with the mail. Every other day, 
regularly, one of the three rode into Cobra to the post- 
office and the hot little telegraph station. The post- 
master was a close-mouthed old cowman, loyal to the 
range and all range men, and the three had come to 
accept his friendliness as sincere. Cobra might way- 
lay one of them or all of them, but Cobra would never 
learn anything about their correspondence by quizzing 
the postmaster. And as for the telegraph operator, he 
was a pale, pessimistic young man who satisfied a little 
of his grudge against humanity by refusing to have 
speech with his fellow men except as his duties abso- 
lutely compelled him. 

So Bill tore open the yellow telegraph envelope which! 
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the Kid handed him, and knew that pe estii*save those 
‘hored blue ones of the pperatorXhad seen the messag>. 

He read and then Tweed up at Van. 

“Did-yotear anything about the Ojito bank being 
_qtbed, Kid? Captain has ordered one of us out on 
the case.” 

“A], Williams (who was the postmaster) told me 
about it. They done it yesterday noon. Gee, the 
hank musta hollered for the rangers soon as the cashier 
got his W ind after being choked! Al Williams gave me 
a tip, Bill, that if we was sent to round up the bunch 
that done it, we needn't burn the earth putting dis- 
tance between us and Cobra. He whispered to me 
that he’d bet a hoss he passes mail out to every man that 
was in that deal.” 

“Didn't say what names they'd holler through the 
window, did he?” Charlie looked up to ask drily. 

“Qh, no — he left a few little things for us to find 
out,” the Kid retorted. “Can’t I go, Bill? There 
aint anything stirring around here to keep a man 
busy.” 

“This is. going to be a man-size job, Kid.” Bill did 
not mean to speak slightingly, but there were times 
when he forgot that Van was touchy about his youth- 
fulness. 

“Well, gee whiz! Ain't I been doing man-size jobs 
ever since I joined the force? Don’t I generally get 
my man when I go after him? I wish you fellers 
would quit treating me like I oughta be wearing 
short pants and huntin’ birds with an air-gun! Id 
like to know who it was that a 

“A man,” Bill's soft voice remimded 
him with a tolerance that was madden- 
ing, “knows how to take orders without 
whining. And he doesn’t have to re- 
mind folks what a go-getter he is — if 
he is one. You and Charlie will stay 
here and keep an eye out for gun- 
running and the like. Obayas is still 
going to bear watching; it’s too easy to 
slip across the river and into the hills 
on this side to be overlooked by the ones 
we are after. I guess, Kid, if you do 
what’s cut out for you right around here, 
you'll have a plenty. What else did 
Williams tell you about this robbery?” 

“Nothing.” Van’s tone was sulky. 
“He just asked if we were going to get 
after the fellows, and he said what I 
said he said.” 

“So you said.” Bill turned his back 
on him figuratively and literally and 
began sorting out the few things he 
would take with him. ‘There were times 
when the Kid was extremely trying to 
one’stemper. Bill, while he made ready 
to start on his new man-hunt, talked 
very freely and very intimately with 
Charlie Horne, and quite ignored the 
Kid. He had learned that this was 
the surest punishment he could mete 
out to that heady young man = when 
he was in one of his insufferably con- 
ceited moods. 

Van could have given him more in- 
formation, which he had received from 
the wise old postmaster who saw a great 
deal more than Cobra gave him credit 
for seeing. But Van did not, because 
he had dreamed all the way to camp of 
following alone the trail of the bank- 
robbers and of bringing them in single- 
handed after a desperate chase, and he 
did not see why Bill wouldn’t let him 
go. But since Bill was gomg to be 
mean about it, Bill could rustle his own 
clues, for all the Kid cared. 

Bill, knowing only that the Kid was 
having one of his ornery spells, paid no 
attention to him. Charlie he took with 
him as far as the station nearest to 
Cobra, so that Charlie could bring his 
horse back when Bill boarded the first train for Ojito. 
If it were true that the thieves were Cobra ‘men, Bill 
reasoned, it would be just as well not to be seen 
leaving Cobra on the train. 

In Ojito, where he arrived early in the evening, Bill 
asked no questions of the men lounging in the office 
of the little hotel that was trying very hard to break 
away from adobe and simplicity and to enter the 
up-to-date class of hostelries. He left loungers dis- 
cussing wordily and fruitlessly the hold-up, and went 
out and sat down on the edge of the walk where the 
lone Western Union boy, whose office was next door 
to the hotel, was tinkering with his bicycle between 
trips. 

A half-grown boy, Bill had long ago discovered, can 
tell more in five minutes than a dozen men who may 





be talking in order to conceal facts. Bill began to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the boy. First, he 
offered a suggestion that simplified the tinkering and 
won the boy’s gratitude. After that he told a funny 
story that tickled the boy immensely and won his 
friendship. After that he very artfully led the boy to 
believe that Bill considered him some kid, and quite 
wasted in his present sphere of usefulness, which won 
the boy’s patronizing confidehce and caused him to 
think very well indeed of this little, smiling man who 
looked like a rancher or something, but who talked like 
a man who has earned a living by making other men 
laugh. So presently the boy was talking freely about 
the bank robbery, which to him was a subject of 
absorbing interest. 

“Yuh want to see where the bank-robbers tied their 
horses while they was robbing the bank?” he asked 
hospitably when the rear wheel spun on its axle with 
a satisfying lightness and freedom, and the chain 
and the pedals worked as smoothly as the owner 
would have them. “I seen ‘em ride up and tie their 


horses — but I didn’t know they was robbers then. 
Gee! If I had, I'd a throwed down on ‘em sand 
got the hull bunch! Right at noon — say, they 


had their nerve, to come like that right at noon, 
don’t yuh think? Come on—TI'll show yuh the 
hitchin’ rail.” 

To please him — so Bill's manner fairly shouted to 
all who saw him — Bill strolled after the boy with his 
hands in his pockets and a cigarette in his smiling lips. 


\ 
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The cowboy race brought forth more yelling from the grandstand 


“Looky, the way they dug up the sand makin’ 
their getaway!”’ the boy pointed out eagerly. “Gee, 
I wisht I'd known they was robbers! There was only 
five — looky where the last feller that come out had 
an awful time gettin’ onto his horse! Them’s his tracks 
—the boot tracks. I was comin’ along from the 
post-office and I seen him yankin’ his horse around. 
It got excited and wanted to start when the rest 
did, and it kep’ a-settin’ back on the rope so he couldn't 
git slack enough to untie it. So he cut the rope, and 
soon as he could git close enough he jumped on without 
touchin’ the stirrups — just swung on from the ground 
like they do in shows. I thought they was only a 
bunch of vaqueros, er I'd a throwed down on ’em. I 
coulda got the last feller easy, while he was fightin’ 
his bronk.” And he added in a terribly portentous 
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undertone: “I always go heeled; a feller’s got to, in a 
tough country like this.” 

Bill looked sufficiently impressed when the boy, with 
an exaggerated secrecy, displayed the rust-pitted butt 
of a cheap revolver inside the waistband of his frayed, 
blue trousers. 

** Looked like cowpunchers, you say?”” This was the 
first question Bill Gillis had asked since he arrived in the 
town. His eyes were studying the deep prints in the 
sand where the last horse to leave had gouged deep, and 
the boots of his owner had trampled. ‘You think you 
knew some of them, I'll bet. Trust a kid like you to 
remember faces!” 

The boy stuck his hands in his pockets and set his 
feet a little farther apart. He looked at Bill leaning 
against the hitching-rail where the horse had been tied, 
and grinned wisely. 

“I don’t know ’em to call ’*em by name,” he con- 
fessed, “‘but you betcher life 'd know ‘em if I seen ’em 
again — the last feller, anyway. I was watchin’ him 
fight his horse, so I got a better look at him than the 
rest. They just piled on their horses and beat it like 
they was tryin’ to see which would git out o’ town first. 
And the last feller acted like he didn’t want to git left; 
when his horse wouldn't stand he just slashed the rope 
and took after *em.” 

“Well,” Bill drawled, “if I was in town on business 
like that I wouldn't tie my horse — would you? He 
wasn't very smart.” 

“Aw, that horse he had wouldn’t stand without 
tyin’,”’ the boy defended his bank- 
robber quickly. “‘Some of the rest just 
dropped reins —‘n’ that’s why they 
got away so quick.” 

“Well, I wouldn't ride a horse I had 

to tie, then; would you?” Bill persisted 

— not for the sake of argument, but to 

give his fingers time to untie the knot 

in the short piece of rope left on the 

hitching rail. He wondered why the 

boy had not thought to take that bit of 

rope for a souvenir of the 

crime he had almost wit- 

nessed. Boys did those 
things. But the rope 
was pulled down almost 
out of sight in 
the crack be- 
tween the pole 
and the post 


that support 
ed it, and it 
had been cui 
close to the 
knot so that 
it was not at 
all conspicu- 


ous. It might 
not be of an: 
value to Bill, 
but while he smoked 
and leaned lazily against 
the rail and talked to 
the boy, he undid the 
knot and slid the bit 
of rope into his coat 
pocket. 

The boy was telling how the horse 
had given a couple of buck-jumps be 
fore its rider “straightened it out” 
and raced after the others. It certainly 
could go, after it once got started, the 
hoy asserted. He thought maybe that 
was why the fellow rode it. The man 
had easily overtaken his companions 

* before they were out of sight in the 
sand hills which bounded the town 
closely on two sides. Before Biil could 
lead the boy into describing the man, 
a head was thrust through the window 
of the telegraph office, and the boy 
ducked close to the bank wall and 

made his way cautiously behind it and around on th. 

other side, whence he presently emerged, whistling 
unconcernedly, and returned to his bench beside the 
office door. 

Bill, thus deserted, went back to the hotel and up to 
his room, and sat down on the edge of the sagging bed 
to meditate upon what he had just heard. The men 
had looked like vaqueros —cowpunchers of the ex- 
treme southwest — and that, no doubt, was why they 
had been able to ride in and rob the bank and ride out 
again without exciting much curiosity — and no 
suspicion whatever. Even the sharp-eyed messenger- 
boy had not seen anything suspicious in their departure. 
Cowpunchers, since the first herd was gathered in the 
West, have been Wont to ride pellmell into any town 
that came in their way, and to kick up a cloud of dust 
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getting out of town again Ojito would not pay much 
attention to five riders of that breed. 


The last to get away had ridden a half-broken horse 


that must be tied and had given his rider a good deal of 


This, to Bill, placed that 
particular man in the class of “bronk-riders.” No 
ing trouble with his hors« 


trouble at the mounting 


ordinary rider would risk h: 
in getting awav from a ticklish situation like -that 
Che fellow certainly must be accustomed to riding bad 
horses, and because the horse had speed had preferred 
him to a well-broken animal a professional bronk 
rider, without a doubt, Bill decided. 

Bill pulled the bit of rope from his pocket and 
htfulls \ rope is 


But a man who spe ializes in riding and 


examined it thoug just a rope, to the 
ordinary haat 
roping is very particular about the rope he uses, and 
Bill felt that this man who rode a “bronk” on such a 
mission would be very likely to have his pet brand of 
rope and to use that brand and none other. He smiled 
a little while he turned the fragment in his hand. Rope 
but this rope was the kind «which has a 
*heart-cord” a blue heart-cord at that. That is, the 
outer strands were wound around a stout, blue cord 
that formed the heart of the rope. Bill knew that rope 
of old; beloved of contest ropers who may be seen at 


frontier celebrations and rodeos, 


Is rope 


“roping and tying,” 
and trving to shave seconds off the record time for such 


a work: a Bartlett rope, this and if Bill was any 


] 
judge, an atmost new one. 


Sitting there on the bed with the bit of rope in his 


hands, Bill from his sure 
their wavs reconstructed the scene at the hitehing rail. 


: 
knowledge of range men and 


Given a bunch of men like that, bold cnough to ride at 
noon into a town and rob the bank and ride away, Bill 


guessed that thr leading spirit would in the one bold 


enough to ride a half-broken horse for the sake of its 
speed. He would be the one, reasoned Bill, who would 
leave the bank last, making sure that the others were 
getting away safely as he had planned it \ bold man, 
that, and a cunning one and clever. It takes a man 


with courage and coolness and a good deal of native 
| mused Bill, He knew th 
th 


southwest was 


cleverness to ride bronks, 
type as well as he knew himsclf: 
full of such men and therein lav the weakness of 
his clue. 

While the stores wer 


crossed to the one that seemed the lar rost 


vet open Bill went down and 
They sold 
rope there, ves. But thev had no Bartlett roy in stock, 
Sim Carson had bought their last. a week or two ago. 
They would have some in a few days it ought to be 
in now, for that matter. Bill said he would call again if 


he failed to find what he wanted elsewhere, and went 


out feeling that the clue had warmed a little. Stim 
(arson who was he, ind vhere did he live, and what 


was his business? 
Phe next half ho r enlight ned him on all three 


j 


points, and it disappointed him as well. Sim Carson 
appeared at the hotel, having come down from Marfa 
on the evening train. Bill, poring over a time-table in 


the office, heard all about Sim Carson's trip to Marfa, 


and heard a friend telling Sim about the robbing of 
the bank. Sim said he wished he had been in town 
and let his hearers guess at what would hav happened 
in that case 

“They didn't get away with enough to bust. the bi 
did thev? ” he asked anxtot sly, and tl 1 went over and 
called the cashier Ip ol tin antiquated le lephone on 
the desk the kind that must be rung by hand befor 
the receiver is taken down and asked a lot of qies 


tions about the robbery 

Bill studied him covertly while he talked to th 
cashier, who was plainly a friend of his. Sim Carso 
was just a big. round-faced, twinkling-eved rancher, 


an old-time cow punchet vho has acquired propert) 


with the passing vears; he was the sort of man that a 
woman or a child in trouble would single from a crowd 
and ask for assistance and be sure of getting it. 
While he talked into the telephone his left hand was 
stroking the hotel cat, that was purring and arching 
its hack against liu should 

“The darned roughnecks! he exclaimed to the 


cashier! *T ve ot to go out to the ranch. so [ won't 


vou this time but IM put my riders to scouting 
around Maybe they can pick up something No 

I'm going to be in San Antone next week what? Oh, 
sire ’ Wis! vot could come al neg kd oe You bet 
| will! Well su ’ if vou get an linne on anything, | 


wish vou d let ut | ow | can stand a fe W outlaws 


; 


running loose just to kind 0’ keep a little pep in life and 
for packing a gun like he’s 
used to all his lif But when thev get to runnin’ in 
like uh that, 
they got to be cleaned out Gunmen I can stand 
but I shore do hate a thief! Well, adios, Ed.” 


He hung the receiver in its brackets and swung awa\ 


vive a feller some excus 


bpunrne hes and sti ki up banks and the 


from the desk, the cat stiil purring and arching its back 


al the pliae where his shoulder had been. 
“It’s a fact,’ Sim Carson grunted to the clerk who 


seemed to know him well. ‘“‘There’s getting to be a 
heap too much of that sort of thing around here. Ed 
says he’s asked the rangers to get on the job . . . but 
What's that amount to?” 

“Still, it was a ranger that got Wolf Masters down in 
Cobra got him = single-handed, too.” an old man 
pointed out while he whittled chewing tobacco off a 
plug. “Yuh wanta give the devil his due, Sim.” 

“Oh, well, that feller knowed Wolf and knowed he 
was crooked,” argued Sim carelessly. “‘Just the same, 
I hate to see Ed give himself the worst of it like that. 
What Ed shoulda done was to get the Pinkerton men 
here — and a couple uh good man-trailin’ dogs. Way 
he’s fixed it, thev’ll make their clean getaway. You 
mind what I tell vuh.” 

“Dogs ‘n’ detectives laid “em down on that train 
hold-up at Dry Devils, Sim — yuh don’t wanta fergil 
that.” the old man drawled, rolling his cud to the other 
cheek and leaning forward so that he could expectorate 
through the open doorway on to the street. "N° when 
everybody else had quit, the rangers landed the man 
that done it. That's why Ed hollered fer rangers. He 
jedged “em by their works.” 

“So do I.” Sim Carson growled, and bit the end off 
a cigar as though he were setting his gold-filled teeth 
into an enemy. “Two years ago I sent word to the 
rangers that we had a fine large bunch of brand 
workers ranging down here, and that they better come 
and round ‘em up. Did they do it? Huh! One year ago 
that time I had a bunch of horses run 
outo’ the home pasture, right under the noses of my 
riders. L wrote twice, hollerin’ like a whipped pup. 
Did I get any help from the rangers? Not what you 
could notice! There's been two or three stalling around 
Cobra lately, and they got Wolf Masters why? I 
can tell vou why! 
run with Wolf and knew all about him before ever he 


L tried again 


Because one of the rangers used to 


was sent down there: and because he wanted Wolf lo 
split the money, and Wolf wouldn't do it. So Mr. 
Ranger nabs him for the crime —— so 
he SauyVs and Wolf shoots himself 

so the ranger claims. Uh course, 
he made it look like a big thing 
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for the rangers — but I got the imside of it from the 
feller that was shippin’ out in Cobra when Wolf wag 
killed. It was his cattle Wolf was inspectin’, ang 
it was him that helped take Woif off the freight ca, 
when it was backed mto the yards after the killin’, 

“It's all right, Jim, to stand up for the rangers — 
you ain't ever been in a place where you needed ‘ep 
right bad. Wolf Masters was a crook, all right —] 
know how he stood in with the rustlers, and that’s why 
1 kept on losing stock when he was brand inspector 
He was a crook, and I reckon he had it coming, But 
that don’t give me any license to pm my hopes on the 
rangers rounding up these bank-robbers. ‘They'll never 
do it. And [ve got an interest in this little bank 
remember. ‘That's why I'm sore at Ed for making such 
a (thus-and-so) fool move. Pve a durn good mind to 
let my ranch work go to pot, and put my own men op 
the trail; only some ranger would hop in when it was 
all over but the hangin’, and claim the prisoners and 
the glory of gettin’ ‘em. Let ‘em make their play 
and quit! After that maybe, P'Il take a hand myself.” 

“Ain't any idee who it was, have.yuh, Sim?” asked 
the old man, crossmg his thin legs the other way and 
trotting his raised foot up and down excitedly, 

“Tf ft had, Pd round ‘em up pronto and beat them 
four-flushers to it,” Sim snapped. “Has anybod) 
showed up from Ysleta vet? I took notice nobody got 
off n the train I come down on.” 

“Nobody from the West yet.” 
sponded promptly. 
ing traim, most 


the hotel clerk re- 
*Phev ll come in on the morn 


likely.” |¢ ontinued on page 53 





“Just keep your hands 
there a while,” a_ soft 
voice drawled at his side 
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The Return of K. of K. 


[Continued from page 9| 
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nose Was of the straight, short English 
type, slightly chopped up at the end 
agood-looking nose; his mouth was wide 
and not chiseled, yet sensitive as well as 
strong; the jaw was powerful and the 
chin square with a marked dimple in it; 
there was also color, the claret and 
honey of English tanned complexions. 
Of course his eyes, with the exaggerat- 
edly thick and long black lashes, were 
the wonderful part of him, but there is 
no describing the eyes. It was the iook 
from them, probably, which made Gen- 
eral Cochrane’s face remarkable. I sup- 
pose it was partly that compelling look 
which had brought about his career. 
He was six feet four, lean and military, 
full of presence, altogether a conspicu- 
ously beautiful o!d lion in a land where 
every third man is beautiful. 

“What are you looking munitions-of- 
war at, General, down the innocent 
little Thames River? You must be 
seeing around corners, past Wargrave, 
as far as Henley. 

“T didn’t see the Thames River,” he 
shot at me in his masterful way. “I 
was looking at things past, and people 
dead and gone. We ancients do that. 
I saw London streets and crowds; I 
read the posters that told that Kitch- 
ener was drowned at sea, and then I] 
saw, a year later, England in panic; I 
saw an almighty meeting in Trafalgar 
Square and I heard speeches which 
burned my ears — men urging English- 
men to surrender England and make 
terms with the Huns. Good God!” 
His fist came down on the rattling little 
iron table. ‘‘My blood boils now when 
I remember. Child,” he demanded, 
“T can’t see why your alluring ways 
should have set me talking. Fancy, I've 
never told this tale but twice, and I'm 
holding forth to a little alien whom I 
haven't known two days, a young ne’er- 
do-well not born till forty years after 
the tale happened!” 

“What difference does that make?” 
I asked. “‘Age means nothing to real 
people. And we've known each other 
since — since we hunted pterodactyls 
together, pre-historically. Only — I 
hate bats,” I objected to my own 
arrangement. I went on: “If you knew 
how I want to hear! It’s the most 
wonderful thing in my life, this after- 
noon — you.” 

“I know you are honest,” he said. 
“Different from the ruck. I knew that 
the moment I saw you.” 

“Then,” I prodded, “do begin with 
the posters about Lord Kitchener.” 

“But that’s not the beginning,” he 
protested. “* You'll spoil it all,” he said. 

“Oh, no, then! Begin at the begin- 
ning. I didn’t know. I wanted to get 
you started.” 

The gray eyes dreamed down the 
placid river water. “The beginning 
was before I was born. It began when 
Kitchener, a young general, picked up a 
marauding party of black rascals on his 
way to Khartoum. They had a captive, 
a white girl, a lady. They had murdered 
her father and mother and young 
brother. The father was newly ap- 
pointed Colonel of a regiment, traveling 
to his post with his family. The Arabs 
were saving the girl for their devilish 
head chieftain. Kitchener had the lot 
executed, and sent for the girl. She 
Was ~ 

The old man’s hand lifted to his head 
and he took off his hat and laid it on the 
ground. 

“T cannot speak of that girl without 
uncovering,” he said, quietly. “She 
was my mother.”’ There was an electri- 
cal silence. I knew enough to know that 
ho words fitted here. The old officer 





went on: “She was one of the wonderful 
people. What she seemed to think of, 
after the horrors she had gone through, 


was not herself or her suffering, but 
only to show her gratitude. It wad a 


long journey — weeks — through that 
land of hell, while she was in Kitchener's 
hands, and not once did she lose cour- 
age. The Sirdar told me that it was 
having an angel in camp — she held 
that rough soldiery in the hollow of her 
hand. She told Kitchener her story, 
and after that she would not talk of 
herself. You've heard that he never 
had a love affair? That’s wrong. He 
was in love then, and for the rest of his 
life, with my mother.” 

I gasped. The shrapnel eves menaced 
me. 

“She could not speak of herself, 
d’you see? It was salvation to think 
only of others, so that she'd not told 
him that she was engaged to my father. 
Love from any other was the last thing 
she was thinking of. After what had 
happened she was living from one 
breath to another and she dared not 
consider her own’ affairs. The night 
before they reached Cairo, Kitchener 
asked her to marry him. He was over 
forty then; she was nineteen. She told 
him of her engagement, of course — told 
him also that it might be she would 
never marry at all; a life of her own and 
happiness seemed impossible now. She 
might go into a sisterhood. Work for 
others was what she must have. Then, 
unexpectedly, my father was at Cairo 
to meet her, and Kitchener went to him 
and told him. From that on the two 
men were close friends. My people 
were not married till five years later, 
and when I came to be baptized General 
Kitchener was godfather. All my young 
days I was used to seeing him about the 
house at intervals, as if he belonged to 
us. I remember his eyes following my 
mother. Tall and slight she was, with 
a haunted look, from what she’d seen; 
she moved softly, spoke softly. It was 
no secret from the two, my father and 
mother, that he loved her always. Yet, 
so loyal, so crystal he was that my 
father had never one moment of 
jealousy. On the contrary they were 
like brothers. Then they died — my 
father and mother. The two almost 
together. I came into Kitchener's 
hands, Lord Kitchener by then. When 
he met me in London, a long lad of 
seventeen, he held my hand a second 
and looked hard at me. 

**You’re very like her, Donald,’ he 
said. And held on. And said it again. 
‘Your mother’s double. I'd know you 
for her boy if I caught one look of your 
eyes, anywhere,’ he said. ‘Her boy.’ — 
Well — what? Do’ I want more tea? 
Of course I do.” 

For the smiling plump maid had long 
ago brought the steaming stuff, the 
bread and butter and jam and plum 
cake. I had officiated and General 
Cochrane had been absorbing his tea 
as an Englishman does, automatically, 
while he talked. 

About us the tables were filling up, 
all over the rose-garden. The Americans 
were there with the beautiful long- 
legged giant deer-hound puppy, Jock, 
and were having trouble with his table 
manners. People came in by twos and 
threes and more, from the river, with 
the glow of exercise on their faces; an 
elderly country parson sat near, black- 
coated, white-collared, with his elderly 
daughter and their dog, a well-behaved 
Scottie this one, big-headed, with an 
age-old, wise, black face. And a group 
of three pretty girls with their pretty, 
pink-cheeked mother and a young man 
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That’s what it is when you install a supply of 
Campbell’s wholesome Soups on your pantry shelf. 
You inaugurate better appetites, greater enjoy- 
ment of the home table, less drudgery and care. 
Above all you inaugurate improved health and 
vitality. 


Think what a vitalizing health-promoting food- 
product you have, for example, in 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


It combines sustaining nourishment with the 
most appetizing zest and savor. 


In a rich and strengthening beef stock we blend 
an abundance of choice fresh vegetables —selected 
white potatoes grown in Maine, fine Jersey sweet 
potatoes, tender Chantenay carrots, sweet yellow 
turnips, “baby” lima beans, small peas, okra and 
“Country Gentleman” corn. 


We include fifteen different vegetables in all; 
beside rice, barley, fine herbs, spices and a sprink- 
ling of “alphabet” macaroni. You could not 
imagine a dish more tempting or more satisfying. 
And it is all ready for you to serve in three minutes. 


Your grocer will supply you with these whole- 
some Campbell “‘kinds’’ by the dozen or the case 
if you wish. And that is the practical way to buy. 


Asparagus Chicken- Gumbo Okra Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
eof Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 
Celery Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Julienne Pea ‘egetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


And your constitution up- .« 








Any car in which quality proves to have 


been sacrificed to meet a predetermined 


Price. 


Not for This Kind of Car 


If a car-builder is insistent on having his 
car sell for a certain fixed price, he must, of 
course, make his selection of parts on a 
price basis 
becomes an 
irrespec- 


Figuratively speaking, it 
iuction where the lowest bidder, 
tive of quality, gets the business. 
\nd that makes Timken-Detroit Axles 
Out ol} the question— 
l‘irst—Because it costs money to put 
Timke n-Detroit engineering, absolutely re- 
liable materials, and uniform, finished work- 
manship into motor-car axles. 
And, therefore, 


hope to come out 


Timken-Detroit could not 
lowest in a_ bidding’ 
ontest. 

Second—Because we will not enter such 
a contest under any circumstances. The 
character of the cars that are equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles is good evidence of 
Timken-Detroit quality—just as their use 

Timken-Detroit Axles is evidence of the 








car’s high standard of quality. We cannot 
afford te jeopardize our own hs or 
that of our customers for protecting the 
safety of the car owner 

Building a good axle first and pricing it afterward, 
is not, however, an expensive policy. It results in 
more value for dollars expended. It produces axles 
at the lowest cost consistent with the highest 
quality. It saves repair expense for car owners. 

Nine years of exclusive devotion to good axle 
building has proven that that is what the most 
prominent and progressive car-builders are after. 

As we look back over the years and recall the 
names of cars that have vanished, and of others 
that have won the confidence of the great public, 
there is one thing of which we are rather proud— 

Timken-Detroit Axles have been subject to 
continuous improvement. They have never 
claimed perfection—but they’ve always been the 
very best we could build. 

And that is why they have always traveled in 
mighty good company. 


THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 


or so were having a gay time with soft- 
yoiced laughter and jokes, not far away. The 
preeze lifted the long purple and rose-colored 
motor veils of mother and daughters. The 
whole place was full of bright colors and low- 
toned cheerful talk, yet so English was the 
atmosphere that it was as if the General and 
[ were shut into an enchanted forest. No 
one looked at us, no one seemed to know we 
were there. The General began to talk again, 
unconscious the rest of anything or 
anybody not his affair. 

“I got my commission in 1915 in K-1, 
Kitchener's first hundred thousand, and I 
went off to the front in the second year of 
the war. I had a scratch and was slightly 
gassed once, but nothing much happened for 
along time. And in 1916, in May, came the 
news that my godfather, the person closest 
to me on earth, was drowned at sea. I was 
in London, just out of the hospital and 
about to go back to France.” 


as 


HE old General stopped and stared down 
at the. graveled path with its trim turf 
border lying at his feet. 
“It was to me as if the world, seething in 
its troubles, was suddenly empty — with 
that man gone. I drifted with the crowd 
about London town, and the crowd appeared 
to be like myself, dazed. The streets were 
full and there was continually a profound, 
sorrowful sound, like the groan of a nation; 
faces were blank and gray. Those surging, 
mournful London streets, and the look of 
the posters with great letters on them 
his name — that memory isn't likely to leave 
me till I die. Of course I got hold of every 
detail and tried to picture the manner of it 
to myself, but I couldn't get it that he was 
dead. Kitchener, the heart of the nation; 
I couldn't comprehend that he had stopped 
breathing. I couldn't get myself satisfied 
that I wasn’t to see him again. It seemed 
there must be some way out. You'll re- 
member, perhaps, that four boats were seen 
to put off from the /anpshire as she sank? 
I tried to trace those boats. I traveled up 
there and interviewed people who had seen 
them. I got no good from it. But it kept 
coming to me that it was not a mine that had 
sunk the ship, that it was a torpedo from 
a German submarine, and that Kitchener 
was on one of the boats that put off and that 
he had been taken prisoner by the enemy. 
God knows why that thought persisted 
there were reasons against it it was a 
boy’s mad theory. But it persisted; I couldn't 
get it out of my head. I was in St. Paul's 
at the Memorial Service; I heard the 
‘Last Post’ played for him, and I saw the 
King and Queen in tears; all that didn’t 
settle my mind. I went back to the front, 
heavy-hearted, and tried to behave myself 
as I believed he'd have had me — the 
Sirdar. My people had called him the Sirdar 
‘always. Luck was with me in France; I had 
chances, and did a bit of work, and got 
advancement.” 
“I know,” I nodded. “I've read history. 
A few trifles like the rescue of te rifles and 
holding that trench and 


The old soldier interrupted, looking 
thunderous. “It has a bearing on the 


episode 'm about to tell you. That's why 
I refer to it.” 

I didn’t mind his haughtiness. It 
given me to see the boy's shyness within 
that grim old hero. 

“So that when I landed in London in 
1917, having been stupid enough to get my 
right arm potted, it happened that my name 
was known. They picked me out to make a 
doing ever. I was most uncommonly con- 
spicuous for nothing more than thousands of 
other lads had done. They'd given their 
lives like water, thousands of them — it 
made me sick with shame, when I thought of 
those others to have my name ringing 
through the land. But so it was, and it 
served a purpose right enough, I saw later. 

“Then, as I began to crawl about, came 
the crisis of the war. Ill news piled on ill 
news; the army in France was down with all 
epidemic; each day’s news was worse than 
the last; to top all, the Germans found the 
fleet. It was in letters a foot long about 
London — newsboys crying awful words: 

“*Fleet discovered — German submarines 
and Zeppelins approaching.’ 

“A bit later, still worse. ‘The Bellerophon 
sunk by German torpedo — ten dreadnoughts 
sunk —’ There were the names of the big 
ships, the Queen Elizabeth, the Warspite, 
the Thunderer, the Agamemnon, the King 
Edward — a lot more, battle cruisers, too 
then ten more dreadnoughts — and more and 


was 


worse every hour. The German navy was 
said to be coming into the North Sea and 
advancing to our coast. And our navy was 





zone — nothing to stand between 
us and the fate of Belgium. 
“Then England went mad! 
I'll not live through such days again. 
land went mad with fear. 
that there had been a three-year strain 


going — 


I thank God 
The 


You'll remember 


which human nerves were not. meant to 
bear. Well, there was a faction who urged 
that the only sane act now possible was to 
surrender to Germany quickly and hope for 
a mercy which we couldn't get if we struggled. 
The government, under enormous pressure, 
weakened. It’s easy to cry ‘Shame!’ now, 
but how could it stand firm with the country 
stampeding back of it? 

“So things were the day of the mass meet- 
ing in Trafalgar Square. I was tall, and so 
thin and gaunt that, with my uniform and 
my arm in its sling, it was easy to get 
close to the front, straight under the speakers. 
And no sooner had I got there than I was 
deized with a restlessness, an uncontrollable 
desire to see my godfather — Kitchener. 
Only to see him, to lay eyes on him. I wish 
I might express to you the push of that feel- 
ing. It was thirst in a desert. With that 
spell on me I stood down in front of the stone 
lions and stared up at Nelson on his column, 
and listened to the madmen. They were 
mad, quite, those speakers. The crowd was 
mad, too. It overflowed that great space, 
and there were few steady heads in the lot. 
You'll realize it looked a bit of a close 
with the German navy coming and our fleet 
being destroyed, no one knew how fast, and 
the army in France and struck down by 
illness. At that moment it looked a matter 
of three or four days before the Huns would 
be landing. Never before in a thousand 
years was England as near the finish. As I 
stood there fidgeting, with the starvation on 
me for my godfather, it flashed to me that 
there’s a legend in every nation about some 
one of its heroes, how in the hour of need he 
will come back to save the people — Charle- 
magne in France, don’t you knowj and 
Barbarossa and King Arthur and — ob, a 
number. And I spoke aloud, so that the chap 


next prodded me in the ribs and said, ‘Stop - 


that, will you? I can’t hear’ —I spoke 
aloud and said: 

“*This is the hour. Come back and save 
us.” 

“The speakers had been ranting along, 
urging on the people to force the govern- 
ment to give in and make terms with those 
devils who'd crushed Belgium. Of course 
there were plenty there ready to die in the last 
ditch for honor and the country, but the mob 
was with the speakers. Quite insane with 
terror the mob was. And I spoke aloud to 
Kitchener, like a madman of a sort also, beg- 
ging him to come from another world and 
save his people. 

“This is the hour; come and save us,’ 
said I, and said it as if my words could get 
through to Kitchener in eternity. 

“With that a taxicab forced through the 
crowd, close to the platform, and it stopped 
and somebody got out. I could see an 
officer’s cap, and the crowd pressing. My 
eyes were riveted on that brown cap; my 
breath suddenly came queerly; 
® murmur, a hush and a murmur together, 
where that tall officer with the cap over his 
face pushed toward the speakers. I felt I 
should choke if I didn’t see him— and I 
couldn't see him. Then he made the plat- 
form, and before my eyes, before the eyes of 
twenty thousand people he stood there 
Kitchener!” 

General Cochrane stared defiantly at me. 
“I’m not asking you to believe this,” he said. 
“I'm merely telling you — what happened.” 

“Go on,” I whispered. 

Ile went on: “A silence like death fell on 
that vast crowd. The voice of the speaker 
screaming out wild cowardice about mercy 
from the Germans kept on for a few words, 
and then the man caught the electrical 
atmosphere and was aware that something 
was happening. He halted. half-way in a word, 
and turned, and faced the grim, motionlesse 
figure — Kitchener. The man stared a half 
minute and shot his hands up and howled, 
and ran into the throng. All over the great 
place, by then, was a whisper swelling into 
a bass murmur, into a roar, his name. 

** Kitchener — Kitchener!’ and ‘K. 
K.!" and * Kitchener of Khartoum!’ 

“Never in my life have I heard a volume of 
sound like London shouting that day the 
name of Kitchener. After a time he lifted 
his hand and stood, deep-eyed and haggard, 
as the mass quieted. He spoke. I can't 
tell you what he said. I couldn’t have told 
you the mext hour. But he quieted us and 
lifted us, that crowd, fearstruck, sobbing, 
into courage. He put his own steady dignity 
into those cheap, frightened little Johnnies. 
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Children thrive on 
IDEAL heating 


Chilliness or cold 
taxes the heart 
and makes for 
mental dullness 
—just as high 
temperature in- 
duces bodily 
fatigue and men- 
tal indifference. 
The equable con- 
stant warmth of | i 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating, which keeps the 
house at 72 degrees all over, makes children 
thrive physically and mentally, and increases 
their resistance to infectious diseases. 


AMERICAN 5, |DEAL 


RADIATORS 


The efficiency of IDEAL Boilers is due to scientific design 
and construction, to the thorough mixing of air and rich 
fuel gases in the large fire-pots to give complete combus- 
tion, to the self-cleaning fire surfaces preventing heat-wast- 
ing soot formations, to the automatic regulation of draft 
and check dampers giving perfect control of heat. 











These outfits guaran- 
tee you a lifetime of 
lowest heating cost. 
Ask your dealer today! 


These outfits are endorsed by all architects and engineers 
and used in over a million buildings at home and abroad. 


No need to burn high-priced coals 


IDEAL Boilers are made in various types to get maximum, smoke- 
less results from burning cheapest screenings, slack, pea-coal, run- 
of-mine, low grade soft coals, lignites, slabs, culls, natural gas, 
coke, oil, etc. 


We publish free books on best rules for running heating boilers, on 
heat regulation, on correction of chimney faults, and upon heating 
and ventilation data. Our publications are used as text books in 
many Engineering Universities. You may be 
absolutely sure, therefore, that in IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators we offer 
ideal heating comfort and greatest heat-mak- 
ing value. 


Let us serve you now. Phone or write today for free 


book “Ideal 
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A No. 5-25-W IDEAL Boiler and ey $175 Stationary Cleaner - 
485 sq. feet of 38-in. AMERICAN > . - 
Sedetiene, “coating the owner a e ” Ask for catalog of ARC Oo : 
355, were used to heat this cot- lar- saving WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 


First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and willlast 
as long as your building. 
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tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. his did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord 

ing to climatic and other condi 

tions. 
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know! 
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in the Stomach 


By WILLIAM ELDRIDGE 


” HE combinations of food that a strong cathartic. In five weeks every 
most people eat three times a abnormal symptom had disappeared — 
day inflict nothing less than a_ his weight having increased 6 pounds. In 

crime against their health and are the addition to this he acquired a store of 

direct cause of 90 per cent. of all sickness.” physical and mental energy so great in 
This is the rather startling statement of comparison with his former self as to almost 

Eugene Christian, the famous New York belie the fact that it was the same man. 

Food Scientist whose wonderful system But perhaps the most interesting case 

of corrective eating is receiving so much that Christian told me of was that of a 

eager attention throughout the Nation multimillionaire—a man 70 years old who 

at the present time. had been traveling with his doctor for 

According to Eugene Christian we eat several years in a search for health. He 
without any .hought of the relation which was extremely emaciated, had chronic 
one food has to another when eaten at the constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. 
same time. The result is that often wecom- For over twenty years he had suffered 
bine two foods each of great value in itself, with stomach and intestinal trouble which 
but which when combined in the stomach in reality was superaciduous secretions 
literally explode, liberating toxins which in the stomach. The first menus given him 
are absorbed by the blood and form the were designed to remove the causes of 


Why Some F oods Explode 


root of nearly all sickness, the first indica 
tions of which are acidity, fermentation, 
gas, constipation, and many other sympa- 
thetic ills leading 
quences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can 
be avoided if we would only pay a little 
attention to the selection of our daily 


Oo most serious conse 


menus instead of eating without any regard 
for the consequences 

This does not mean that it is necessary 
to eat foods we don't like; instead ¢ hris 
tian prescribes meals which are twice as 
delicious as those to which we are accus 
tomed 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to 
be present Eugene Christian was 


relating some of his experiences with cor- 


when 


rective eating to a group of men interested 
in dietetics, and I was literally amazed at 
what he accomplished with food alone and 
without drugs or medicines of any kind. 
One case which sticks in my mind was that 
of a mother and daughter who went to him 
for treatment. ‘The mother was forty pounds 
overweight and her physician diagnosed her 
ase as Bright's Disease. She had a sluggish 
liver, low blood pressure and lacked vitality 
The daughter had an extreme case of stomach 
intestinal fermentation, was 
nervous, had chron 


acidity and 


extremely constipation, 





and was 30 pounds underweight 

Christian prescribed the proper food com 
binations for each. Within a few weeks all 
symptoms had disappeared, and within thre« 


months the mother had lost 33 pounds and 


the daughter had gained pounds, and both 


were in per t heaith-——-normal in every 
particular 
Another case which interested me greatly 


was that of a young man whose efficiency had 
| 


been practically recked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and constipation, result 
ing in physical sluggishness which was naturally 
reflected in his ability to use his mind. He was 
twenty pounds underweight when he first 


went to see Christian and was so nervous lh 
couldn't sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental depression 
As Christian describes it he was not s5oper 
cent. efficient either mentally or physically 
Yet in a few days, by following Dr. Christian's 
as to food, his constipation had 
although he had formerly 
of taking large daily doses of 


suggestions 
completel prone 
been in the habit 


P ea ( b oul and mati lhe followin 


7, the official blank adopted by the 


acidity, which was accomplished in about 
thirty days. And after this was done he 
seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste and all 
of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death 
from malnutrition and decomposition—all 
caused by the wrong selection and com 
bination of After six months’ 
treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 


foods. 


These instances of the eflicacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every 
one of which was fully as interesting and they 
applied to as many different ailments. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian's advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, curative as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion based upon actual results secured in the 
author's many years of practice, although 
technical terms have been avoided. Every 
point is explained so clearly that there can be 
no possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will 
produce the increased physical and mental 
energy you are secking the day you receive the 
lessons and you will find that you secure results 
vith the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 103, 460 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days’ trial with the understanding that you 
will either return them within that time or 
remit $3, the small fee asked. 


form instead of writing a letter, as this is 


Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept 


You may 


send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


103, 460 Fourth Avenue,New York City 


I will either re- 


mai! them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Name 


City 


Address 








He gave us strength even if the worst came, 
and he held up English pluck and doggedness 
for us to look at and to live by. As his 
voice stopped, as I stood down in front just 
under him, I Hung up my arms and I suppose 
I cried out something; I was but a lad of 
twenty, and half crazed with the joy of seeing 
him. And he swung forward a step to me as 
if he had seen me all the time —and I 
think he had. ‘Do the turn, Donald,’ he 
said. ‘The time has come for a Cochrane to 
save England.” 

“And with that he had wheeled and without 
a look to right or left, in his own swift, 
silent, shy way he was gone. 

“Nobody saw where he went. I all but 
killed myself for an hour trying to find him, 
but it was of no use. And with that, as I sat 
at my lunch, too feverish and stirred to eat 
food, demanding over and over what he 
meant, what the ‘turn’ was which I was to 
do, why a Cochrane should have a chance to 
save England — with that, suddenly I knew.” 

General Cochrane halted again, and 
again he gazed down the little river, the river 
of England, the river which he, more than 
any other, had kept for English folk and 
their peaceful play-times. I knew I must not 
hurry him; I waited. 

“The thing came to me like lightning,” 
he went on, “and I had only to go from one 
simple step to another; it seemed all thought 
out for me. It was something, don’t you see, 
which I'd known all my lifetime, but hadn't 
once thought of since the war began. 
direct to my bankers and got a box out of the 
safe and fetched it home in a cab. There I 
opened it and took out papers and went over 


I went 


them. This part of the tale is mostly 
in print,” General Cochrane interrupted 
himself. “Have you read it? I don’t want 


to bore you with repetitions.” 

I answered hurriedly, trembling for fear 
I might say the wrong thing: “I've read 
what's in print, but your telling it pats it 
in another world. Please go on. Please 
don’t shorten anything.” — 

The shadow of a smile played. “I rather 
like telling you a story, d'you know,” he 
spoke, half absent-mindedly — his real 
thoughts were with that huge past. He 
swept back to it. “You know, of course, 
about Dundonald’s Destroyer — the inven- 
tion of my great-grandfather’s kinsman, 
Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald? 
He was a good bit of an old chap in various 
He did things to the French fleet 
that put him as a naval officer in the class 
with Nelson and Drake. But he’s remem- 
bered in history by his invention. It was a 
secret, of course, one of the puzzles of the 
time and of years after, up to 1917. It was 
known there was something. He offered it 
to the government in 1811, and the govern- 
ment appointed a committee to examine 
into it. The chairman was the Duke of 
York, commander-in-chief of the army, said 
to be the ablest administrator of military 
affairs of that time. Also there were Admirals 
Lord Keith and Exmouth and the Congreve 
brothers of the ordnance department. A 
more competent committee of five could not 
have been gathered in the world. This 
board would not recommend the adoption 
of the scheme. Why? They reported that 
there was no question that the invention 
would do all which Dundonald claimed, but 
it was so unspeakably dreadful as to be 
impossible for civilized men. 

“There was not a shadow of doubt, the 
committee reported, that Dondonald’s device 
would not merely defeat but annihilate and 
sweep out of existence any hostile force, 
whole armies and navies. ‘No power on 
earth could stand against it,’ said the old 
fellow, and the five experts backed him up. 
But they considered that the devastation 
would be inhuman beyond _ permissible 
warfare. Not war, annihilation. In fact, 
they shelved it because it was too efficient. 
There was great need of means for fighting 
Napoleon just then, so they gave it up 
reluctantly, but it was a bit too shocking. 

“The weak point of the business was, as 
Dundonald himself declared, that it was so 
simple -- as everybody knows now — that 
its first use would tell the secret and put it in 
the hands of other nations. Therefore the 
committee recommended that this incipient 
destruction should be stowed away and 
kept secret, so that no power more un- 
scrupulous than England should get it and 
use it for the annihilation of England and the 
conquest of the world. Also the committee 
persuaded the Earl before he went on his 
South American adventure to swear formally 
that he would never disclose his device except 
in the service of England. He kept that oath. 

“Well, the formula for this affair was of 
course in pigeonholes or vaults in the British 


ways. 
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admiralty, ever since the committee in 181] 

had examined and refused it. But there was 

also, unknown to the public, another 

The Earl was with my great-gr; ‘ 
yg grandfather, 


his kinsman and lifelong friend, shortly 
before his death, and he gave this copy to 
him with certain conditions. The old ¢ 
had an ungovernable temper, quarreled right 
and left, don’t you know, his life long, and 
at this time and until he died he was not on 
speaking terms with his son Thomas, who 
succeeded him as Earl, or indeed with any of 
the three other sons. Which accounts for 
his trusting to my great-grandfather the 
future of his invention. I found a quaint 
note with the papers. He said in effect that 
he had come to believe with the committee 
that it was quite too shocking for decent 
folk. Yet, he suggested, the time might 
come when England was in straits and only a 
sweeping blow could serve her. If that time 
should come it would be a joy to him in 
heaven or in hell — he said — to think that 
a man of his name had used the work of his 
brains to save England. 

“Therefore the Earl asked my grandfather 
to guard this gigantic secret and to see to it 
that one man in each generation of Cochranes 
should know it and have it at hand for use in 
an emergency. My grandfather came into 
the papers when he came of age and after 
him my father; I was due to read them when 
I should be twenty-one. I was only twenty 
in 1917. But the papers were mine, and from 
the moment it flashed to me what Kitchener 
meant I didn’t hesitate. It was this enor- 
mous power which was placed suddenly in the 
hands of a lad of twenty. The Sirdar placed 
it there. 

“T went over the business in an hour — it 
was simple, like most big things. . You know 
what it was, of course; everybody knows 
now. Wasn't it extraordinary that in five 
thousand years of fighting no one ever hit on 
it before? I rushed to the war office. 

“Well, the thing came off. At first they 
pooh-poohed me as an unbalanced boy, but 
they looked up the documents in the ad- 
miralty and there was no question. It isn’t 
often a youngster is called into the councils 
of the government, and I've wondered since 
how I held my own. I've come to believe 
that I was merely a body for Kitchener's 
spirit. I was conscious of no fatigue, no 
uncertainty. I did things as the Sirdar might 
have done them, and it appears to me only 
decent to realize that he did do them, and 
not [. You probably know the details.” 

I waited, hoping that he would not stop. 
Then I said: “I know that the government 
asked for twenty-five volunteers for a 
service which would destroy the German 
fleet, but which would mean almost certain 
death to the volunteers. I know that you 
headed the list and that thousands offered.” 
My voice shook and I spoke with difficulty 
as I realized to whom I was speaking. “I 
know that you were the only one who came 
back alive, and that you were barely saved.” 


YENERAL COCHRANE seemed not to 
hear me. He was living over enormous 
events. 

“It was a bright morning in the North 
Sea,” be talked on, but not to me now. 
“Nobody but ourselves knew just what was 
to be done, but everybody hoped — they 
didn't know what. It was a desperate 
England from which we sailed away. We 
hadn't long to wait — the second morning. 
There were their ships, the triumphant long 
lines of the invader. There were their crowded 
transports, the soldiers coming to crucify 
England as they had crucified Belgium — 
thousands and tens of thousands of them. 
Then — we did it. German power was wiped 
off the face of the earth. German arrogance 
was ended for all time. And that was the 
last I knew,” said General Cochrane. “I was 
conscious till it was known that the trick had 
worked. Of course it couldn’t be otherwise, 
yet it was so ‘beyond anything which man- 
kind had dreamed that I couldn’t believe 
till I knew. Then, naturally, I didn’t much 
care if I lived or died. I'd done my turn as 
the Sirdar told me and one life was a small 
thing to pay. I dropped into blackness quite 
happily and when I woke up to this good 
earth I was glad. England was quite right. 
The Sirdar had saved her.” 

“* And — the Sirdar?” I asked him. “Was 
it — himself?” 

“Himself? Most certainly.” 

‘I mean — well —” I stammered. And 
then I plunged in. “I must know,” I said. 
“Was it Lord Kitchener in flesh and blood? 
Had he been a prisoner in Germany and 
escaped? Or was it — his ghost?” 

The old lion rubbed his cheek consider- 
ingly. “Ah, there you have me,” and he 
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was heard by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. 
at a special audience granted the official re: 

agp ge of the Aeolian Company upon 
the sixth of last July -In consequence of the 
high pleasure afforded by the instrument Vocal: 

ions have been installed for acceptance by His 
Holiness, the Pope. and the Cardinal Prefect, 
Pietro, Cardinal Gasparri~And in recognition 
of the contribution to musical art which the 
Aeolian-Vocalion represents, the title of Pro: 
viders to His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, and 
to the Apostolic Palaces”has been conferred 

ya the Aeolian Company - 

ocalion prices are — conventional styles 35. 
\ to a models to $2000.-You are invited to. 
write for the interesting book of the Vocalion. 
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backed by MAZDA Service 
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The electric socket on your wall is just a gate- 
way through which you can get not only 
MORE and BETTER LIGHT, but the many 
other electrical comforts, conveniences and 
economies afforded by science and invention. 


One key to all that lies behind the socket.is 
the Jamp you use. What you get from the 
socket depends upon the kind of lamp you use. 


You can open the socket wide with EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS. Without any increase in your current bills 
you can, with EDISON MAZDA. make your electric 
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Waiting for you to tap its Greater Comforts and Conveniences 


current go three times as far as with old-style 
carbon lamps. 


Since the economy of each individual lamp is multi- 
plied by the number of lamps you use, you get the 
most light and save the most current for other uses 
when you put an EDISON MAZDA in every socket 
in every room. 


If your house isn’t wired for electricity—now is the 
time to have it done. In the springtime, in many 
localities, special house-wiring rates are made. Your 
lighting company will tell you how little it will cost 
and show you how simply it is done. 





The brighter, whiter, less-expensive light of Edison MAZDA Lamps symbolizes the object of the 
General Electric Company in its development of all the branches of the electrical industry; for 
its purpose is to make “Electricity for Everybody” not only p 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 


shel. 
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, but ec ical and practical. 
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This is a picture of 
a little “ Eagle Brand” 
baby, twenty months 
young. 

He is as fine and 
healthy a little man as 
you'd find anywhere. 


If for any reason 
your baby is not being 
fed as Nature intended 
he should be, 
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CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


may be just the food for 
his particular case. It cer- 
tainly was just what this 
little fellow needed. “Eagle 
eS e-telebae men (1: tel-tele Mh idole) (-e 
some (just good cows’ milk 
and cane sugar, nothing 
It is easy to prepare 
and easy to get. Dealers 
everywhere carry it. In 
the kitchen ‘Eagle Brand”’ 
has many uses. Once you 
know it you'll never be 
without it. 
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smiled. “Didn’t I tell you this was a tale 
which could be told to few people?” he 
demanded. “‘ Flesh and blood’ — ah, that’s 
what I can’t tell you. But — himself? 
Those people, the immense crowd which saw 
him and recognized him, they knew. After- 
wards they begged the question. The papers 
were full of a remarkable speech made by 
an unknown officer who strikingly resembled 
Kitchener. That’s the way they got out of it. 
But those people knew, that day. There 
wasn’t any doubt in their minds when that 
roar of his name went up. They knew! But 
people are ashamed to own to the super- 
natural. And yet it’s all around us,”” mused 
General Cochrane. 

“Could it have been—did you 
think —” I began, and dared not go on. 

“Did I ever think what, child?” repeated 
the old officer with his autocratic friendli- 
ness. “Out with it. You and I are having a 
truth-feast.” . 

“Well, then,” I said, 
angry 2s 

“T won't. Come along.” 

“Did you ever think that it might have 
been that— you were only a boy, and 
wounded and weak and overstrained — and 
full of longing for your godfather. Did you 
ever think that you might have mistaken the 
likeness of the officer — for Kitchener him- 


ever 


“if you won't be 








self? That the thought of Dundonald’s 
Destroyer was working in your mind 
before, and that it materialized at that 


moment and you — imagined the words he 
said. Perhaps imagined them afterwards, 
as you searched for him over London. The 
two things might have sugge sted each other 
in your feverish boy’s brain.” 

I stopped, frightened, fearful that he might 
think me not appreciative of the honor he 
had done me in telling this intimate ex- 
perience. But General Cochrane was in no 
wise disturbed. 

“Yes, I've thought that,” he answered 
dispassionately. “It may be that was the 
case. And yet —I can’t see it. That thing 
happened to me. I’ve not been able to 
explain it away to my own satisfaction. I’ve 


not been able to believe otherwise than that 
the Sirdar, England’s hero, came to save 
England in her peril, and that he did it by 
breathing his thought into me. His spirit 
got across somehow from over there — to 
me. I was the only available person alive. 
The copy in the archives was buried, dead 
and buried and forgotten for seventy years. 
So he did it—that way. And if your 
explanation is the right one it isn’t so much 
less wonderful, is it?” he demanded. “In 
these days psychology dares say more than 
in 1917. One knows that ghost stories, as 
they called them in those ignorant times, 
are not all superstition and imagination. One 
knows that a soul lives beyond the present, 
that a soul sometimes struggles back from 
what we call the hereafter to this little earth 
— makes the difficult connection between an 
unseen world of spirit, unconditioned by 
matter, and our present world of spirit, 
conditioned by matter. When the pull is 
strong enough. And what pull could be 
stronger than England’s danger? To Kitch- 
ener?”” The black-lashed, gray eyes flamed 
at me, unblinking the rift of light through 
the curtain of eternal silences. 

When I spoke again: “It’s a story the 
world ought to own some day,” I said. 
“Love of country, faithfulness that death 
could not hinder.” 

“Well,” said old General Cochrane, “ when 
I’m gone you may write it for the world if 
you like, littke American. And what I'll do 
will be to find the Sirdar, the very first 
instant I’m over the border, and say to him, 
‘I’ve known it was your work all along, sir, 
and however did you get it across?’”’ 


A month ago my cousin sent me some 
marked newspapers. General Cochrane has 
gone over the border, and I make no doubt 
that before now he has found the Sirdar 
and that the two sons and saviors of a 
beloved little land on a little planet have 
talked over that moment in the leisures 
and simplicities of eternity and have won- 
dered perhaps that anyone could wonder 
how he got it across. 


Next month: Another great “after the war” story, written, because of 


its sensational nature, anonymously. 
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contemplated their subjugation, although the 
United States had acknowledged their inde- 
pendence, and on consultation with Jefferson, 
Madison, John Quincy Adams and John C. 
Calhoun, President Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress in 1823, had declared to 
the world as our settled policy that no govern- 
ment should thereafter establish a monarchy 
on this hemisphere — that is to say, in North 
or South America. It was a dedication of 
these two continents to the principles of Jef- 
ferson. We didn’t want to see any of the 
military or kingly powers of the Old World 
grow up on these continents; our own fore- 
fathers had fought one bloody revolution to 
be rid of them, and they thought they'd save 
any of the other struggling countries this side 
of the water from having to do the same job 
over again. They believe that the voice of 
the people was the voice of God. 

Jones went on to explain that when the 
Monroe Doctrine went into effect we had 
declared our purpose not to interfere with 
the colonies already under the dominion of 
European powers, but that we should prevent 
any further extension of such powers. As 
a consolation and_ set-off, we bound our- 
selves to see to it that the lives and property 
of European citizens in the various South 
American republics should be protected; we 
were to see to it that law and order were 
maintained in the weaker States. 

“And as these States grow older and 
stronger,” added Jones, “we look to them to 
join us in maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Wilson sought the cooperation of 


Brazil, Argentina and Chile in the Mexican 
mess. Uncle Sam has no designs on these 


little countries or their territories; he simply 
wishes to help them, to act the Big Brother 
to them so long as they may need his protec- 
tion.” 

Someone asked if some of our South Amer- 
ican neighbors had not already grown to such 
an extent that they didn’t need our help any 
longer, and Jones replied that they had, and 
that for that very reason they are now able 
to join us in upholding the Monroe Doctrine. 


“But you must remember that they've 
grown up under our care, without any arma- 
ment to speak of. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
English Ambassador, intimated in 1895 that 
the necessity for the Doctrine was a thing of 
the past. President Cleveland, replying to 
him, insisted that the Monroe Doctrine could 
not become obsolete while our Republic en- 
dured; that it was essential to the integrity 
of our free institutions and our form of 
governme nt.” 

“Do you mean,” Witherbee inquired, “that 
we must fight the battles of those South 
American countries?” 

“No,” answered Jones. 


“Tf any Republic 


to the south of us should commit a wrong | 


against any European nation, the Monroe 
Doctrine wouldn’t prevent punishment by the 


European nation, except to see that the pun- | 


ishment didn’t assume the form of occupa- 
tion in any shape. Our own Government has 
always refused to enforce the claims of its 
private citizens by an appeal to arms, but all 
foreign governments do not take the same 
view, and we have felt bound to respect their 
traditional custom. We once helped Santo 
Domingo to straighten. out her finances so 
that she was able to pay her European 
obligations, and thus avoid war. That’s the 
kind of help you would extend to your friend 
in his financial troubles, and it’s a neighborly 
thing to do.. We take possession of the custom- 
houses down in South America every once in 
so often, just as we took possession of them 
in Santo Domingo, as the trustee of some one 
or other of the European nations; we collect 
their revenues and apply them on the claims 
of these European nations. We have done it 
recently in Haiti and in Nicaragua. These 
little Republics owe us nothing; but we 
won't allow a European nation to take 
charge of their custom-houses, and so we do 
it for them.” 

Jones explained at length his theory of the 
Monfoe Doctrine. He called the attention 
of his little audience of interested listeners 
to the fact that after we had helped Cuba 
to establish her independence, we made her 
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Teach in a delight- | 
ful way the time- 4 
saving convenience } 
and strength-giving  \} 
value of Grape- Vy 
Nuts. 

A morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts with 
cream, as the cereal 





if part of the meal [ff 
Ih (with perhaps some x 
fruitandacup of In- _ ji} 


stant Postum) con- 
tains all the elements — | 
for nourishment | 
needed until lunch | 
time. 
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Grape-Nuts—con- ___ | 
taining as it does all 
the rich nutriment of 


whole wheat and 
barley, including 
their vital mineral 


elements for perfect 
upkeep of body, 
brain and nerve - 
has often proved 
more sustaining than | 
meals requiring 
more time and work 
to prepare. Won- 
derfully delicious! 
Every table should 
have its daily ra- 
tion of 
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THROUGH EXPERIMENTING 
A REPUBLIC TIRE ON EVERY WHEEL 


When you see a Republic Tire, you will usually find at least 
three others; or if there are other makes, they are old ones. 





After a man tries out a Republic, his new tires thereafter 
will Republics. That motorist has 
sailed thru the stormy sea of doubt and anchored safe in 


almost invariably be 


the harbor of decision. 

There’s no question in his mind now. When you ask him, 
“Which are the best tires?”’ he will. say without hesitation, 
“Republics, of course.” 

He may change cars. There are many types and many 
prices of cars, and what is best for him today may not be to- 
But for him there’s only one tire for every car. 

Ask him why 


morrow. 
Ask any man who uses Republic Tires. 
he is so positive. 


REPUBLIC TIRES 


and Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes are made with 
a purpose. Back of every Republic Tire is an ideal in 
manufacture that has never wavered. 


PRODIUM PROCESS 


rubber that gives Republic Tires their tough- 
ness, resiliency, safety, and road defiance, 
and reflects the character of Republic 
methods, is but one of the many exclusive 
reasons for Republic supremacy. 

One Tire sells three more. That’s why 
progressive dealers everywhere are turning 
to Republics. 


The Republic Rubber Company 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 


MADE IN THE FAMOUS 
Sy;AgGaRp AND PLAIN TREADS 
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| write into her constitution the Platt Amend- 


| 
| 
| 


ment, which among other things declared 
that if her Government did not maintain law 
and order, we would be allowed to intervene 
and establish it for her. Tt wasn’t really 
necessary to put that in her constitution, but 
it was better to have it there, declared Jones. 
And we went there later and took charge of 
her Government for that very purpose, just 
as we have since the election taken charge of 
Santo Domingo. It didn’t cost us anything 
in loss of life; as soon as we went into Cuba, 
the insurgents immediately laid down their 
arms. And Cuba, he said, isn’t going to run 
amuck soon again; she knows it won't do any 
good. 

“Why shouldn’t we give a helping hand to 
these struggling Republics?” inquired Jones. 
“They would otherwise be at the mercy of 
foreign powers. As a good neighbor, should 
we not extend to them our assistance? Be- 
sides, one of the selfish reasons President 
Mckinley gave for intervening in Cuba was 
‘the very serious injury to the commerce, 
trade and business of our people.’ We volun- 
tarily assumed the office of policeman on this 
beat. If the responsibility for maintaining 
law and order in 
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Hungarian who had come to this country 
and declared his intention to become a cit}. 
zen, and who was afterwards seized by Aus. 
trian officials at Smyrna; we took him forci- 
bly aboard one of our battleships and gave 
him the protection of the American fig 
Chile paid us seventy-five thousand dollars > 
indemnity to the families of American citi- 
zens injured and killed in an outbreak in 
Valparaiso. Our diplomatic correspondence 
is brisk with cases where we have compelled 
other nations to respect and to repair the 
rights of our citizens. The readiness and 
ability of our Government to protect its citi. 
zens is the surest guaranty against such jp. 
juries. 

“I guess that’s right,” agreed one of the 
party. 

“And yet,” continued Jones, “our Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico have been compelled 
to hide their nationality behind the British 
flag, for which the Mexicans seem to have a 
lively respect. Washington, in one of his 
inaugural addresses, said: ‘There is a rank 
due to the United States which will be im. 
periled, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness; if we desire to avoid insult, 

we must be able to 








Mexico isn’t ours, 
why did the Pres- 
ident send John 
Lind to Mexico to 
say to Huerta that 
he must not be a 
candidate for Pres- 
ident of Mexico?” 
And Jones's voice 
rose to the orotund 
pitch familiar to 
the habitués of the 
court-room. 
“What better ac- 
knowledgment 
could Europe make 
of our responsi- 
bility than to ac- 
quiesce in President 
Wilson’s refusal to 
recognize Huerta? 


where. 


solemnly alone. 








A Sad Case of Suicide 


"THERE is a very pompous artist in 
Vew York who used to have a sense 
of humor. His quips were known every- 
Now, however, since he has 
gained considerable vogue, he is taking 
himself and his work very seriously. 
Owen Johnson, the novelist, saw him 
in a restaurant the other night, sitting 


“Too bad,” he said, real pity and 
tenderness in his voice. 
He has severed his jocular vein!” 


; repel it.’” 

“You must be 
in favor of war, 
then,” interposed 
Witherbee, as 
Jones paused. 

“No, sir, I’m not 
in favor of war any 
more than you are: 
but there are worse 
things than war — 
the murder of our 
unprotected men- 
folksand the ravish- 
ing of our women- 
folks, for instance. 
I'd rather die in de- 
fense of the honor 
and the lives of my 
women-folks than 
play the coward 


* Poor Arthur! 














Europe knew that 
it was up to us, 
under the Monroe Doctrine 
bility was ours. 

“And when we cry ‘brave!’ because the 
President has kept us out of war in Mexico,” 
continued Jones, with the heroic flourish of 
a man who's not too proud to fight, “we 
might as well make a dead heat of it and 
applaud him for refusing to allow a policeman 
in the District of Columbia to arrest a crimi- 
nal because in arresting the criminal the 
policeman might be killed; or, we might as 
well applaud him for refusing to allow the fire 
department to answer an alarm because some 
of our firemen might suffer injury in attempt- 
ing to put out the fire. We maintain our 
army and navy just as we maintain our 
police- and fire-departments, as an insurance 
against the larger loss of life and property. 
As a matter of fact, there are over sixty 
thousand people accidentally killed in the 
United States every year — almost as many 
people as there were Union soldiers killed 
in battle during the entire Civil War — and 
two million maimed or injured. There were 
thirty thousand of our citizens down in 
Mexico; they were not millionaires; they 
were just the hardy pioneers who had gone 
in there to help develop that country, and 
incidentally to help themselves to a living, 
under the promised protection of our flag 
and they were entitled to its protection just 
as much as those of us who remained at 
home. 

“We intervened in Cuba ‘in the cause of 
humanity and to put an end to the barbari- 
ties, bloodshed, starvation and horrible mis- 
eries existing there, and which the parties to 
the conflict are either unable or unwilling to 
stop or mitigate.’ That was the language of 
McKinley's historic message to Congress. 
And he added: ‘It is no answer to say this is 
all in another country, belonging to another 
nation, and is therefore none of our business; 
it is specifically our duty, for it is right at 
our door.’ 

“President Grant instructed our naval 
commanders in Cuban waters to ‘spare no 
effort to protect the lives and property of 
bona fide American citizens and to maintain 
the dignity of the flag.” We landed a guard 
of marines from the Boston and stationed 
them in the legation compound at Peking to 
protect American citizens in China. We 
made Austria give up Martin Koszta, a poor 


the responsi- 


C. P. Connolly knows all sorts of subjects. 
soon: “Victims of the Law,’ 


and turn them over 
to the tender mer- 
cies of a band of peons. Even the Italian 
Government compelled us to pay for the 
lynching of Italian subjects in New Or- 
leans. They were only laborers, but they 
were ‘commercial adventurers’ just the 
same. 

“What are you making all this fuss about? 
You voted for Wilson, didn’t you?” inquired 
Witherbee, maliciously. 

“Yes, [ voted for Wilson, but I don’t agree 
with him in all things. He was the choice of 
two evils. I think he caters too much to the 
Industrial Workers of the World. As an 
American, I feel a sense of shame that a man 
like Carranza should ignore the request of 
the President for the return of our soldiers 
whom he had captured, and later comply 
with the same request from Sam Gompers. 
Kither we've got to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine, or give it up. Every great nation, 
like every great man, has duties and re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with its station. 
If you want to leave Mexico a desert, a 
tail-ender in the march of progress, leave 
her to the aborigines, and watch them go 
on their knees and beg of us to come back. 
It’s just as natural and just as legitimate 
for capital to go from the United States to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and other South 
American countries needing capital as it was 
for New England capital to go West.” 

“Then you believe the flag should follow 
our trade?” 

“Most assuredly. What is trade? It is 
life — material life to most of us, as it is to 
the nation. We may-build castles, but we've 
got to put foundations under them. If 
President Wilson thinks Carranza, or Villa, 
would make, either of them, the best ruler 
to be had in Mexico, then in the name of all 
that’s merciful, let him help the one he decides 
to support to stop‘ the blood-letting, the 
outrages, and the destruction of property 
in Mexico. We'll pay dear for it in the end 
if he doesn’t. He can compel Mexico to do 
as we compelled Cuba to do: write into her 
constitution guaranties of freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of religious worship and 
see that they are enforced. He might better 
do that than go scouting around the edges of 
the trouble and keeping the Mexican people 
ih the air as to his intentions. . . . There! 
Jones added, smiling, “I guess I've talked 
enough for one night!” 


Coming 
a forceful arraign- 
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Quick Starts on Cold Nights 


HE theater crowd is homeward bound—your party is seated in the car, 
eagerly awaiting the first muffled tones of the engine. Whether the start is 
promptly made, or whether the battery is too feeble to do the work, 
depends not only on the kind of battery, but also on the service behind it. 


A battery that is “supervised by In addition to the Prest-O-Lite DIRECT FACTORY Se LsCRr® 
Prest-O-Lite Service” is quite certain Factory Branches, insuring direct a a )|—h 
to be a lively, healthy source of factory service, there are special service Buffalo Jacksonville San Frat 
power. , stations in cities and towns in all ——. ~_—S poate, 

parts of the country. The service Cleveland == Memphis St. Loui 

Cold weather, hot weather, roads, rendered to all car owners in avoid- (lll someone A San An 
speed, traffic—all these things have ing battery troubles through expert tte ema lt ha? 
one effect or another upon your inspection, is a valuable thing to you, Eee ewsekee 
battery. but is rendered without cost. r% : pty 

But no matter what the conditions, a on ny The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
i I \ Merriton, Ontario 


and no matter where you may be, 
Prest-O-Lite Service is at your dis- cs eines ag ee st cree 
posal to help you keep your battery Battery of correct size for Your = 
in good condition and insure your and it will give you superior service 
satisfaction. and satisfaction. 


remember there is a Prest-O-Lite — Canadian Main Ortice and Factory, 


BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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Why Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach 


By WILLIAM ELDRIDGE 


= HE combinations o food that 
most people eat three times ; 
day inflict nothing less than <¢ 
crime against their health and are the 


direct cause of go per cent. of all sickness.”’ 

his is the rather startling statement of 
Eugene Christian, the famous New York 
ood Scientist whose wonderful system 
of corrective eating is receiving so much 
eager attention throughout the Nation 
at the present time. 

According to Eugene Christian we eat 
without any thought of the relation which 
one food has to another when eaten at the 
sume time. The result is that often we com- 
bine two foods each of great value in itself, 
but which when combined in the stomach 
literally explode, liberating toxins which 
are absorbed by the blood and form the 
root of nearly all sickness, the first indica 
tions of which are acidity, fermentation, 
gas, constipation, and many other sympa- 
thetic ills leading to most serious conse- 
quences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can 
be avoided if we would only pay a little 
attention to the selection of our daily 
menus instead of eating without any regard 
for the consequences. 

rhis does not mean that it is necessary 
to eat foods we don’t like; instead Chris 
tian prescribes meals which are twice as 
delicious as those to which we are accus 
tomed. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to 
be present when Eugene Christian was 
relating some of his experiences with cor 
rective eating to a group of men interested 
in dietetics, and I was literally amazed at 
what he accomplished with food alone and 
without drugs or medicines of any kind. 

One case which sticks in my mind was that 
of a mother and daughter who went to him 
for treatment. ‘The mother was forty pounds 
overweight and her physician diagnosed her 
case as Bright’s Disease. She had a sluggish 
liver, low blood pressure and lacked vitality 
The daughter had an extreme case of stomach 
acidity and intestinal fermentation, was 
extremely nervous, had chronic constipation, 
and was 30 pounds underweight. 

Christian prescribed the proper food com- 
binations for each. Within a few weeks all 
symptoms had disappeared, and within thre« 
months the mother had lost 33 pounds and 
the daughter had gained 26 pounds, and both 
were in perfect health—normal in every 
particular. 

Another case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young man whose etliciency had 
been practically wrecked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and qpnstipation, result 
ing in physical sluggishness which was naturally 
reflected in his ability to use his mind. He was 
twenty pounds underweight when he first 
went to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental depression. 
\s Christian describes it he was not 50 per 
cent. eflicient either mentally or physically. 
Yet in a few days, by following Dr. Christian’s 
suggestions as to food, his constipation had 
completely gone, although he had formerly 
been in the habit of taking large daily doses of 


a strong cathartic. In five weeks every 
abnormal symptom had disappeared — 
his weight having increased 6 pounds. In 
addition to this he acquired a store of 
physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to almost 
belie the fact that it was the same man. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multimillionaire—a man 70 years old who 
had been traveling with his doctor for 
several years in a search for health. He 
was extremely emaciated, had chronic 
constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. 
For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble which 
n reality was superaciduous secretions 
in the stomach. The first menus given him 


were designed to remove the causes of , 


acidity, which was accomplished in about 
thirty days. And after this was done he 
seemed to undergo a complete rejuvena- 
tion. His eyesight, hearing, taste and all 
of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death 
from malnutrition and decomposition—all 
caused by the wrong selection and com- 
bination of foods. After six months’ 
treatment this man was as well and 
strong as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every 
one of which was fully as interesting and they 
applied to as many different ailments. 

‘There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people secking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, curative as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion based upon actual results secured in the 
author’s many years of practice, although 
technical terms have been avoided. Every 
point is explained so clearly that there can be 
no possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist, because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will 
produce the increased physical and mental 
energy you are secking the day you receive the 
lessons and you will find that you secure results 
with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 103, 460 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days’ trial with the understanding that you 
will cither return them within that time or 
remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as tis ts 


COPY of tie ofh« pi 


ank adopted by the 


Society and will be honored al once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept 


103, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either re- 


mail them to you within tive days after receipt or send you $3. 


Name Address 


City cane thewe State Cee eeeneseseesesoece cooceces 





He gave us strength even if the worst came, 
and he held up English pluck and doggedness 
for us to look at and to live by. As his 
voice stopped, as I stood down in front just 
under him, I flung up my arms and I suppose 
I cried eut something; I was but a lad of 
twenty, and half crazed with the joy of seeing 
him. And he swung forward a step to me as 
if he had seen me all the time — and 
think he had. ‘Do the turn, Donald,’ he 
said. ‘The time has come for a Cochrane to 
save England.’ 

“And with that he had wheeled and without 
a lock to right or left, in his own swift, 
silent, shy way he was gone. 

“Nobody saw where he went. I all but 
killed myself for an hour trying to find him, 
but it was of no use. And with that, as I sat 
at my lunch, too feverish and stirred to eat 
food, demanding over and over what he 
meant, what the ‘turn’ was which I was to 
do, why a Cochrane should have a chance to 
save England — with that, suddenly I knew.” 

General Cochrane halted again, and 
again he gazed down the little river, the river 
of England, the river which he, more than 
any other, had kept for English folk and 
their peaceful play-times. I knew I must not 
hurry him; I waited. 

“The thing came to me like lightning,” 
he went on, “and I had only to go from one 
simple step to another; it seemed all thought 
out for me. It was something, don’t you sec, 
which I'd known all my lifetime, but hadn't 
once thought of since the war began. I went 
direct to my bankers and got a box out of the 
safe and fetched it home in a cab. There I 
opened it and took out papers and went over 
them. ... This part of the tale is mostly 
in print,” General Cochrane interrupted 
himself. “Have you read it? I don’t want 
to bore you with repetitions.” 

I answered hurriedly, trembling for fear 
I might say the wrong thing: “I’ve read 
what's in print, but your telling it puts it 
in another world. Please go on. Please 
don’t shorten anything.” 

The shadow of a smile played. “I rather 
like telling you a story, d’you know,” he 
spoke, half absent-mindedly —his _ real 
thoughts were with that huge past. He 
swept back to it. “You know, of course, 
about Dundonald’s Destroyer — the inven- 
tion of my great-grandfather’s kinsman, 
Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald? 
Ile was a good bit of an old chap in various 
ways. He did things to the French fleet 
that put him as a naval officer in the class 
with Nelson and Drake. But he’s remem- 
bered in history by his invention. It was a 
secret, of course, one of the puzzles of the 
time and of years after, up to 1917. It was 
known there was something. Ile offered it 
to the government in 1811, and the govern- 
ment appointed a committee to examine 
into it. The chairman was the Duke of 
York, commander-in-chief of the army, said 
to be the ablest administrator of military 
affairs of that time. Also there were Admirals 
Lord Keith and Exmouth and the Congreve 
brothers of the ordnance department. A 
more competent committee of five could not 
have been gathered in the world. This 
board would not recommend the adoption 
of the scheme. Why? They reported that 
there was no question that the invention 
would do all which Dundonald claimed, but 
it was so unspeakably dreadful as to be 
impossible for civilized men. 

“There was not a shadow of doubt, the 
committee reported, that Dondonald’s device 
would not merely defeat but annihilate and 
sweep out of existence any hostile force, 
whole armies and navies. ‘No power on 
earth could stand against it,’ said the old 
fellow, and the five experts backed him up. 
But they considered that the devastation 
would be inhuman beyond permissible 
warfare. Not war, annihilation. In fact, 
they shelved it because it was too efficient. 
There was great need of means for fighting 
Napoleon just then, so they gave it up 
reluctantly, but it was a bit too shocking. 

“The weak point of the business was, as 
Dundonald himself declared, that it was so 
simple — as everybody knows now — that 
its first use would tell the secret and put it in 
the hands of other nations. Therefore the 
committee recommended that this incipient 
destruction should be stowed away and 
kept secret, so that no power more un- 
scrupulous than England should get it and 
use it for the annihilation of England and the 
conquest of the world. Also the committee 
persuaded the Earl before he went on his 
South American adventure to swear formally 
that he would never disclose his device except 
in the service of England. He kept that oath. 

“Well, the formula for this affair was of 
course in pigeonholes or vaults in the British 
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admiralty, ever since the committee in 1811 
had examined and refused it. But there was 
also, unknown to the public, another copy. 
The Earl was with my great-grandfather, 
his kinsman and lifelong friend, shortly 
before his death, and he gave this copy to 
him with certain conditions. The old chap 
had an ungovernable temper, quarreled right 
and left, don’t you know, his life long, and 
at this time and until he died he was not on 
speaking terms with his son Thomas, who 
succeeded him as Earl, or indeed with any of 
the three other sons. Which accounts for 
his trusting to my great-grandfather the 
future of his invention. I found a quaint 
note with the papers. He said in effect that 
he had come to believe with the committee 
that it was quite too shocking for decent 
folk. Yet, he suggested, the time might 
come when England was in straits and only a 
sweeping blow could serve her. If that time 
should come it would be a joy to him in 
heaven or in hell — he said — to think that 
a man of his name had used the work of his 
brains to save England. 

“Therefore the Earl asked my grandfather 
to guard this gigantic secret and to see to it 
that one man in each generation of Cochranes 
should know it and have it at hand for use in 
an emergency. My grandfather came into 
the papers when he came of age and after 
him my father; I was due to read them when 
I should be twenty-one. I was only twenty 
in 1917. But the papers were mine, and from 
the moment it flashed to me what Kitchener 
meant I didn’t hesitate. It was this enor- 
mous power which was placed suddenly in the 
hands of a lad of twenty. The Sirdar placed 
it there. 

“T went over the business in an hour — it 
was simple, like most big things. You know 
what it was, of course; everybody knows 
now. Wasn't it extraordinary that in five 
thousand years of fighting no one ever hit on 
it before? I rushed to the war office. 

“Well, the thing came off. At first they 
pooh-poohed me as an unbalanced boy, but 
they looked up the documents in the ad- 
miralty and there was no question. It isn’t 
often a youngster is called into the councils 
of the government, and I’ve wondered since 
how I held my own. I've come to believe 
that I was merely a body for Kitchener's 
spirit. I was conscious of no fatigue, no 
uncertainty. I did things as the Sirdar might 
have done them, and it appears to me only 
decent to realize that he did do them, and 
not I. You probably know the details.” 

I waited, hoping that he would not stop. 
Then I said: “I know that the government 
asked for twenty-five volunteers for a 
service which would destroy the German 
fleet, but which would mean almost certain 
death to the volunteers. “I know that you 
headed the list and that thousands offered.” 
My voice shook and I spoke with difficulty 
as I realized to whom I was speaking. “I 
know that you were the only one who came 
back alive, and that you were barely saved.” 


ENERAL COCHRANE seemed not to 
hear me. He was living over enormous 
events. 

“It was a bright morning in the North 
Sea,” he talked on, but not to me now. 
““Nobody but ourselves knew just what was 
to be done, but everybody hoped — they 
didn’t know what. It was a desperate 
England from which we sailed away. We 
hadn’t long to wait — the second morning. 
There were their ships, the triumphant long 
lines of the invader. There were their crowded 
transports, the soldiers coming to crucify 
England as they had crucified Belgium — 
thousands and tens of thousands of them. 
Then — we did it. German power was wiped 
off the face of the earth. German arrogance 
was ended for all time. And that was the 
last I knew,” said General Cochrane. “I was 
conscious till it was known that the trick had 
worked. Of course it couldn’t be otherwise, 
yet it was so beyond anything which man- 
kind had dreamed that I couldn't believe 
till I knew. Then, naturally, I didn’t much 
care if L lived or died. I'd done my turn as 
the Sirdar told me and one life was a small 
thing to pay. I dropped into blackness quite 
happily and when I woke up to this good 
~arth I was glad. England was quite right. 
The Sirdar had saved her.” 

“ And — the Sirdar?” I asked him. “* Was 
himself?” 

“Himself? Most certainly.” 

“T mean — well —” I stammered. And 
then I plunged in. “I must know,” [I said. 
“Was it Lord Kitchener in flesh and blood? 
Had he been a prisoner in Germany and 
escaped? Or was it — his ghost?” 

The old lion rubbed his cheek consider- 
ingly. “Ah, there you have me,” and he 
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smiled. “Didn’t I tell you this was a tale 
which could be told to few people?” he 
demanded. ‘“** Flesh and blood’ — ah, that’s 
what I can’t tell you. But — himself? 
Those people, the immense crowd which saw 
him and recognized him, they knew. After- 
wards they begged the question. The papers 
were full of a remarkable speech made by 
an unknown officer who strikingly resembled 
Kitchener. That’s the way they got out of it. 
But those people knew, that day. There 
wasn’t any doubt in their minds when that 
roar of his name went up. They knew! But 
people are ashamed to own to the super- 
natural. And yet it’s all around us,” mused 
General Cochrane. 

“Could it have been—did you ever 
think —” I began, and dared not go on. 

“Did I ever think what, child?” repeated 
the old officer with his autocratic friendli- 
ness. “Out with it. You and I are having a 
truth-feast.” 

“Well, then,” I said, 
angry a 

“T won't. Come along.” 

“Did you ever think that it might have 
been that — you were only a boy, and 
wounded and weak and overstrained — and 
full of longing for your godfather. Did you 
ever think that you might have mistaken the 
likeness of the officer — for Kitchener him- 
self? That the thought of Dundonald’s 
Destroyer was working in your mind 
before, and that it materialized at that 
moment and you — imagined the words he 
said. Perhaps imagined them afterwards, 
as you searched for him over London. The 
two things might have a each other 
in your feverish boy’s brain.” 

I stopped, frightened, fearful that he might 
think me not appreciative of the honor he 
had done me in telling this intimate ex- 
perience. But General Cochrane was in no 
wise disturbed. 

“Yes, I've thought that,” he answered 
dispassionately. “It may be that was the 
case. And yet —I can’t see it. That thing 
happened to me. I’ve not been able to 
explain it away to my own satisfaction. I’ve 





“if you won't be 





Next month: 


its sensational nature, anonymously. 


not been able to believe otherwise than that 
the Sirdar, England’s hero, came to save 
England in her peril, and that he did it by 
breathing his thought into me. His spirit 
got across somehow from over there — to 
me. I was the only available person alive. 
The copy in the archives was buried, dead 
and buried and forgotten for seventy years. 
So he did it—that way. And if your 
explanation is the right one it isn’t so much 
less wonderful, is it?’’ he demanded. “In 
these days psychology dares say more than 
in 1917. One knows that ghost stories; as 
they called them in those ignorant times, 
are not all superstition and imagination. One 
knows that a soul lives beyond the present, 
that a soul sometimes struggles back from 
what we call the hereafter to this little earth 
— makes the difficult connection between an 
unseen world of spirit, unconditioned by 
matter, and our present world of spirit, 
conditioned by matter. When the pull is 
strong enough. And what pull could be 
stronger than England’s danger? To Kitch- 
ener?” The black-lashed, gray eyes flamed 
at me; unblinking the rift of light through 
the curtain of eternal silences. 

When I spoke again: “It’s a story the 
world ought to own some day,” I said. 
“Love of country, faithfulness that death 
could not hinder.” 

“Well,” said old General Cochrane, “when 
I'm gone you may write it for the world if 
you like, little American. And what I'll do 
will be to find the Sirdar, the very first 
instant I’m over the border, and say to him, 
‘I've known it was your work all along, sir, 
and however did you get it across?’” 


A month ago my cousin sent me some 
marked newspapers. General Cochrane has 
gone over. the border, and I make no doubt 
that before now he has found the Sirdar 
and that the two sons and saviors of a 
beloved little land on a little planet have 
talked over that moment in the leisures 
and simplicities of eternity and have won- 
dered perhaps that anyone could wonder 
how he got it across. 


Another great “after the war” story, written, because of 


“War Against War” is the title 





Uncle Sam, Trustee 
[| Continued from page 19} 





contemplated their subjugation, although the 
United States had acknowledged their inde- 
pendence, and on consultation with Jefferson, 
Madison, John Quincy Adams and John C. 
Calhoun, President Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress in 1823, had declared to 
the world as our settled policy that no govern- 
ment should thereafter establish a monarchy 
on this hemisphere — that is to say, in North 
or South Afmerica. It was a dedication of 
these two continents to the principles of Jef- 
ferson. We didn’t want to see any of the 
military or kingly powers of the Old World 
grow up on these continents; our own fore- 
fathers had fought one bloody revolution to 
be rid of them, and they thought they'd save 
any of the other struggling countries this side 
of the water from having to do the same job 
over again. They believe that the voice of 
the people was the voice of God. 

Jones went on to explain that when the 
Monroe Doctrine went into effect we had 
declared our purpose not to interfere with 
the colonies already under the dominion of 
European powers, but that we should prevent 
any further extension of such powers. As 
a consolation and _ set-off, we bound our- 
selves to see to it that the lives and property 
of European citizens in the various South 
American republics should be protected; we 
were to see to it that law and order were 
maintained in the weaker States. 

“And as these States grow older and 
stronger,’ added Jones, “‘we look to them to 
join us in maintaining the Monroe Doctrine. 
President Wilson sought the cooperation of 
Brazil, Argentina and Chile in the Mexican 
mess. Uncle Sam has no designs on these 
little countries or their territories; he simply 
wishes to help them, to act the Big Brother 
to them so long as they may need his protec- 
tion.” 

Someone asked if some of our South Amer- 
ican neighbors had_not already grown to such 
an extent that they didn’t need our help any 
longer, and Jones replied that they had, and 
that for that very reason they are now able 
to join us in upholding the Monroe Doctrine. 





“But you must remember that they've 
grown up under our care, without any arma- 
ment to speak of. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
English Ambassador, intimated in 1895 that 
the necessity for the Doctrine was a thing of 
the past. 
him, insisted that the Monroe Doctrine could 
not become obsolete while our Republic en- 
dured; that it was essential to the integrity 
of our free institutions and our form of 
government.” 

“Do you mean,” Witherbee inquired, “that 
we must fight the battles of those South 
American countries?” 

“No,” answered Jones. “If any Republic 
to the south of us should commit a wrong 
against any European nation, the Monroe 
Doctrine wouldn't prevent punishment by the 
European nation, except to see that the pun- 
ishment didn’t assume the form of occupa- 
tion in any shape. Our own Government has 
always refused to enforce the claims of its 
private citizens by an appeal to arms, but all 
foreign governments do not take the same 
view, and we have felt bound to respect their 
traditional custom. We once helped Santo 
Domingo to straighten out her finances so 
that she was able to pay her European 
obligations, and thus avoid war. That's the 
kind of help you would extend to your friend 
in his financial troubles, and it’s a neighborly 
thing to do. We take possession of the custom- 
houses down in South America every once in 
so often, just as we took possession of them 
in Santo Domingo, as the trustee of some one 
or other of the European nations; we collect 
their revenues and apply them on the claims 
of these European nations. We have done it 
recently in Haiti and in Nicaragua. These 
little Republics owe us nothing; but we 
won't allow a European nation to take 
charge of their custom-houses, and so we do 
it for them.” 

Jones explained at length his theory of the 
Monroe Doctrine. He called the attention 
of his little audience of interested listeners 


to the fact that after we had helped Cuba | 


to establish her independence, we made her 





President Cleveland, replying to | 
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Bachelor 
Breakfasts 


Teach in a delight- 
ful way the time- 
saving convenience 
and strength-giving 
ralue of Grape- 
Nuts. 

A morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts with 
cream, as the cereal 
part of the meal 
(with perhaps some 
fruitandacup of Tn- 
stant Postum) con- 
tains all the elements 
for nourishment 
needed until lunch 
time. 

Grape-Nuts—con- 
taining as it does all 
the rich nutriment of 
whole wheat and 
barley, including 
their vital mineral 
elements for perfect 
upkeep of body, 
brain and nerve - 
has often proved 
more sustaining than 
meals requiring 
more time and work 
to prepare. Won- 
derfully delicious! 

Every table should 
have its daily ra- 
tion of 


| Grape-N uts 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 
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THROUGH EXPERIMENTING 
A REPUBLIC TIRE ON EVERY WHEEL 


When you see a Republic Tire, you will usually find at least 
three others; or if there are other makes, they are old ones. 





After a man tries out a Republic, his new tires thereafter 
will almost invariably be Republics. That motorist has 
sailed thru the stormy sea of doubt and anchored safe in 
the harbor of decision. 


There’s no question in his mind now. When you ask him, 
“Which are the best tires?’’ he will say without hesitation, 


“Republics, of course.’ 
He may change cars. There are many types and many 

prices of cars, and what is best for him today may not be to- 

But for him there’s only one tire for every car. 

Ask him why 


morrow. 
Ask any man who uses Republic Tires. 
he is so positive. 


REPUBLIC TIRES 


and Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes are made with 
a purpose. Back of every Republic Tire is an ideal in 
manufacture that has never wavered. 


PRODIUM PROCESS 


rubber that gives Republic Tires their tough- 
ness, resiliency, safety, and road defiance, 
and reflects the character of Republic 
methods, is but one of the many exclusive 
reasons for Republic supremacy. 


One Tire sells three more. That’s why 
progressive dealers everywhere are turning 
to Republics. 


The Republic Rubber Company 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 


MADE IN THE FAMOUS 
SyAgGaRp AND PLAIN TREADS 


SS SATENT Groce 

























write into her constitution the Platt Amend- 
ment, which among other things declared 
that if her Government did not maintain law 
and order, we would be allowed to intervene 
and establish it for her. It wasn’t really 
necessary to put that in her constitution, but 
it was better to have it there, declared Jones. 
And we went there later and took charge of 
her Government for that very purpose, just 
as we have since the election taken charge of 
Santo Domingo. It didn’t cost us anything 
in loss of life; as soon as we went into Cuba, 
the insurgents immediately laid down their 
arms. And Cuba, he said, isn’t going to run 
amuck soon again; she knows it won't do any 
good. 

“Why shouldn’t we give a helping hand to 
these struggling Republics?” inquired Jones. 
“They would otherwise be at the mercy of 
foreign powers. As a good neighbor, should 
we not extend to them our assistance? Be- 
sides, one of the selfish reasons President 
McKinley gave for intervening in Cuba was 
‘the very serious injury to the commerce, 
trade and business of our people:’ We volun- 
tarily assumed the office of policeman on this 
beat. If the responsibility for maintaining 
law and order in 
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Hungarian who had come to this country 
and declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen, and who was afterwards seized by Aus- 
trian officials at Smyrna; we took him forci- 
bly aboard one of our battleships and gave 
him the protection of the American flag. 
Chile paid us seventy-five thousand dollars as 
indemnity to the families of American citi- 
zens injured and killed in an outbreak in 
Valparaiso. Our diplomatic correspondence 
is brisk with cases where we have compelled 
other nations to respect and to repair the 
rights of our citizens. The readiness and 
ability of our Government to protect its citi- 
zens is the surest guaranty against such in- 
juries.” 

“T guess that’s right,” agreed one of the 
party. 

“And yet,” continued Jones, “our Ameri- 
can citizens in Mexico have been compelled 
to hide their nationality behind the British 
flag, for which the Mexicans seem to have a 
lively respect. Washington, in one of his 
inaugural addresses, said: ‘There is a rank 
due to the United States which will be im- 
periled, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness; if we desire to avoid insult, 

~ we must be able to 





Mexico isn’t ours, 


repel it.”” 





why did the Pres- 
ident send John 
Lind to Mexico to 
say to Huerta that 
he must not be a 
candidate for Pres- 
ident of Mexico?” 
And Jones’s voice 
rose to the orotund 
pitch familiar to 
the habitués of the 
court-room. 

“ What better ac- 
knowledgment 
could Europe make 
of our responsi- 
bility than to ac- 
quiesce in President 
Wilson's refusal to 
recognize Huerta? 


where. 


solemnly alone. 








A Sad Case of Suicide 


HERE is a very pompous artist in 
New York who used to have a sense 
of humor. His quips were known every- 
Now, however, since he has 
gained considerable vogue, he is taking 
himself and his work very seriously. 
Owen Johnson, the novelist, saw him 
in a restaurant the other night, sitting 


“Too bad,” he said, real pity and 
tenderness in his voice. 
He has severed his jocular vein!” 


“You must be 
in favor of war, 
then,” interposed 
Witherbee, as 
Jones paused. 

“No, sir, ’'m not 
in favor of war any 
more than you are; 
but there are worse 
things than war — 
the murder of our 
unprotected men- 
folksand theravish- 
ing of our women- 
folks, for instance. 
I'd rather die in de- 
fense of the honor 
and the lives of my 
women-folks than 
play the coward 


* Poor Arthur ! 











. 





Europe knew that 
it was up to us, 
under the Monroe Doctrine — the responsi- 
bility was ours. 

“And when we cry ‘bravo!’ because the 
President has kept us out of war in Mexico,” 


| continued Jones, with the heroic flourish of 


a man who's not too proud to fight, “we 
might as well make a dead heat of it and 
applaud him for refusing to allow a policeman 
in the District of Columbia to arrest a crimi- 
nal because in arresting the criminal the 
policeman might be killed; or, we might as 
well applaud him for refusing to allow the fire 
department to answer an alarm because some 
of our firemen might suffer injury in attempt- 
ing to put out the fire. We maintain our 
army and navy just as we maintain our 
police- and fire-departments, as an insurance 
against the larger loss of life and property. 
As a matter of fact, there are over sixty 
thousand people accidentally killed in the 
United States every year — almost as many 
people as there were Union soldiers killed 
in battle during the entire Civil War — and 
two million maimed or injured. There were 
thirty thousand of our citizens down in 
Mexico; they were not millionaires; they 
were just the hardy pioneers who had gone 
in there to help develop that country, and 
incidentally to help themselves to a living, 
under the promised protection of our flag. 
and they were entitled to its protection just 


| as much as those of us who remained at 


home. 

“We intervened in Cuba ‘in the cause of 
humanity and to put an end to the barbari- 
ties, bloodshed, starvation and horrible mis- 
eries existing there, and which the parties to 
the conflict are either unable or unwilling to 
stop or mitigate.’ That was the language of 
McKinley's historic message to Congress. 
And he added: ‘It is no answer to say this is 


| all in another country, belonging to another 


nation, and is therefore none of our business; 
it is specifically our duty, for it is right at 
our door.’ 

“President Grant instructed our naval 
commanders in Cuban waters to ‘spare no 


| effort to protect the lives and property of 


bond fide American citizens and to maintain 
the dignity of the flag.’ We landed a guard 
of marines from the Boston and stationed 
them in the legation compound at Peking to 
protect American citizens in China. We 
made Austria give up Martin Koszta, a poor 


C. P. Connolly knows all sorts of subjects. 


and turn them over 

‘ to the tender mer- 
cies of a band of peons. Even the Italian 
Government compelled us to pay for the 
lynching of Italian subjects in New Or- 


leans. They were only laborers, but they 
were ‘commercial adventurers’ just the 
same.” 


“What are you making all this fuss about? 
You voted for Wilson, didn’t you?” inquired 
Witherbee, maliciously. 

“Yes, I voted for Wilson, but I don’t agree 
with him in all things. He was the choice of 
two evils. I think he caters too much to the 
Industrial Workers of the World. As an 
American, I feel a sense of shame that a man 
like Carranza should ignore the request of 
the President for the return of our soldiers 
whom he had captured, and later comply 
with the same request from Sam Gompers. 
Either we've got to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine, or give it up. Every great nation, 
like every great man, has duties and re- 
sponsibilities commensurate with its station. 
If you want to leave Mexico a desert, a 
tail-ender in the march of progress, leave 
her to the aborigines, and watch them go 
on their knees and beg of us to come back. 
It’s just as natural and just as legitimate 
for capital to go from the United States to 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and other South 
American countries needing capital as it was 
for New England capital to go West.” 

“Then you believe the flag should follow 
our trade?” 

“Most assuredly. What is trade? It is 
life — material life to most of us, as it is to 
the nation. We may build castles, but we've 
got to put foundations under them. If 
President Wilson thinks Carranza, or Villa, 
would make, either of them, the best ruler 
to be had in Mexico, then in the name of all 
that’s merciful, let him help the one he decides 
to support to stop the blood-letting, the 
outrages, and the destruction of property 
in Mexico. We'll pay dear for it in the end 
if he doesn’t. He can compel Mexico to do 
as we compelled Cuba to do: write into her 
constitution guaranties of freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of religious worship and 
see that they are enforced. He might better 
do that than go scouting around the edges of 
the trouble and keeping the Mexican people 
in the air as to his intentions. . . . There!” 
Jones added, smiling, “I guess I've talked 
enough for one night!” 


Coming 


soon: “Victims of the Law,” a forceful arraign- 
ment of circumstantial evidence and court ¢ lays 
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Quick Starts on Cold Nights 
Te theater crowd is homeward bound your party is seated in the car, 


eagerly awaiting the first muffled tones of the engine. Whether the start is 
promptly made, or whether the battery is too feeble to do the work, 


























depends not only on the kind of battery, but also on the seraice behind it 
A battery that is “supervised by In addition to the Prest-O-Lite cone’ Salen e Bee Cree 
Prest-O-Lite Service”’ is quite certain Factory Branches, insuring direct Baltimor Detroit Philadelphia 
to be a lively, healthy source of factory service, there are special service aan oe — —_ 
power. , stations in cities and towns in all Se ae 
. parts of the country. The service Cleveland Memphis St. Loui 
Cold weather, hot weather, roads, rendered to all car owners in avoid- mond rt + ae — Si (= e 
speed, traffic—all these things have ing battery troubles through expert Denver New York Winnip 
one effect or another upon your 2 : 


nd Special Prest O Lite Batt 
Sev fat is | 





inspection, is a valuable thing to you, 


battery. but is rendered without cost. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine. 


f—~" 


But no matter what the conditions, 
and no matter where you may be, 
Prest-O-Lite Service is at your dis- &. 
posal to help you keep your battery Battery of correct size lor your car, 
in good condition and insure your and it will give you superior service 
' and satisfaction. 






When you need a new battery, 
¥ é ) es U.S. Main Office and 1 tor Indianapolis, Indiana 
remember there is a _ Prest-O-Lite Canadian Main Ollice and Factory, Metritot 
















satisfaction. 






































Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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Saves His Company 








$80,000 ayear 


How an ambitious .> 
man increased his 
value to a five million dollar corporation 


HREE years ago an ambitious young man entered a company 
as auditor. This company manufactures more than 5,000 
separate products, and is the largest in its line. 


Many men would have been contented to perform nothing 
but the many hard duties of that job. He wasn’t. 


He spent his spare time equipping himself for bigger work. 


He went to school again 


He learned every phase of business outside his own depart- 
ment. In order to get a broad, sound knowledge of modern 
business methods, he studied the Modern Business Course of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


His growth and increased value were recognized by the heads 
of the five million dollar corporation. He was entrusted with 
greater responsibilities. He put into force many new methods 
which increased the company’s business. One plan of his, 
changing their branch office policy, saves the company $80,000 
a year. 


This successful man gives a generous measure of credit for 
his success to the thoro grounding in business principles which 
he acquired from the Alexander Hamilton Institute. On his 
recommendation many of the progressive men in his company are 
now taking advantage of this same short cut to business knowledge. 
The Modern Business Course and Service brings to them the accu- 
mulated experience of thousands of successful men, with all their 
errors eliminated. 


50,000 men training for bigger 
opportunities 


There is hardly a nationally known corporation in which 
the young men, as well as many of the higher executives, are 
not reading the Modern Business Course. 


In the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450 men enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; in the Standard Oil Company, 
242; in the National Cash Register Company, 194; in the General 
Electric Company, 282; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 87;— and 
so on down the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing are represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. This Advisory 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the stat- 
istician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this 135-page book, “‘Forging Ahead in Business,” a 
copy of which we will send you free, will repay you many times over. It will 
help measure what you know, what you don’t know, and what you should 
know to make success sure. This Course and Service will fit you to grasp the 
opportunities that are bound to come to those who are prepared. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


“nm . ° ° mn L 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’—-FREE 
Name 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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Questions Concerning Foods 


and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, bevérages, or toilet 
preparations. Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally,and not (unlessof generalinterest) through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


The Perfect Food 


F the many magazines we read, I 
value McClure’s most highly. Wish- 
ing to avail myself of the service 
bureau, I venture to ask you a 
question or two which we have been discussing 
of late. What is a perfect food? Does such a 
food really exist, or is it idealistic? Would it be 
wholly digested? R. F., Massachusetts. 


In strict sense the perfect food does not 
exist. Physiological, chemical, physical and 
economic conditions prevent its attainment. 
It is written, “There is none righteous, no, 
not one.” This might be paraphrased to 
read, “There is no food perfect, no, not one,” 
notwithstanding the claims of a few enthusi- 
astic manufacturers. In the first place, the 
perfect food for Ann would not be the perfect 
food for Andrew. One is stout, sedentary; 
the other, emaciated and active. One lives 
almost wholly indoors; the other leads a 
vigorous out-of-door life. The latter not 
only burns up more food, but more kinds or 
constituents of food. <A perfect food does 
not mean that it is digested without waste, 
(debris or fecal matter) but rather that: 

1. It contains proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats or oils, mineral salts, vitamines and 
moisture in exact proportions or balanced for 
bodily needs. 

2. It contains the necessary amount of 
cellulose or “roughage” to insure porosity 
and to prevent undue packing in the stomach 
and the intestines. This is a strong argument 
against the continued use of highly refined 
or concentrated foods. 

3. There must be no waste, either through 
excess or lack of constituents. 

4. It must be readily absorbed or digested 
without imposing undue strain upon the 
digestive system. 

5. It must be obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. 

Analyzing any one of these requirements 
it will be noted that there can be no one 
perfect food or diet since the individual 
himself differs from others as widely as does 
his social and economic position. When 
the circle is squared, perpetual motion 
established, the elixir of life distilled, then we 
may hope for the perfect food. Your dis- 
cussion is, however, not without profit since 
it leads one to a more careful selection of 
foods best adapted to his own body and purse. 


Package Goods Give Insurance 


N your work of serving the readers of 

McClure’s, you are no doubt doing much 
good by showing pure food products, but are 
you not stopping just short of another great 
service you might be able todo? Many of the 
readers of McClure’s not only desire to use 
pure food products, but they also desire to 
practise such economy in the purchase of foods 
as may be warranted by their income. Me- 
Clure’s no doubt derives its greatest income from 
its advertisements, but when one buys @ package 
of wheat conte*ning two ounces, paying 12 cents 


for the same, it does not help the nutriment 


part to show that the wheat used is pure and 
wholesome. Wheat is worth not more than 
$1.50 per bushel of 60 pounds. Pretty much 
the same conditions apply to rice (puffed) at 
15 cents a package. So we might go through 
McClure’s pages and find many articles 
recommended as pure, but of so low nutritive 
value, compared with the crude article, that no 
one short of the very wealthiest ought to use 
them. Do you not think you owe the readers 
of McClure’s a statement showirig the value of 
these preparations as compared with their 


bases, and advising a better and more economi- 
cal way of preparing and using them? 
T. F. H., Georgia. 


We appreciate your kind letter and the 
candid way in which you express your opinion 
with reference to various food products. As 
a matter of fact, practically all of the pack- 
aged foods show a higher nutritive value, 
pound for pound, than do the crude materials. 
For example, Puffed Rice, which you quote, 
has a fuel value of about 1730 calories per 
pound, whereas rice as ordinarily purchased 
has a fuel value of approximately 1620 
calories per pound. Furthermore, practically 
all of the packaged goods, in fact all of them 
bearing the name of a reliable, honest, 
conscientious manufacturer, are clean, whole- 
some and exhibit the highest type of sanitary 
handling. Bulk products are too frequently 
contaminated with dirt and filth. We do not 
believe McClure’s carries advertising of any 
food product of low nutritive value, but are 
inclined to the belief that anyone who pur- 
chases these products is getting good value for 
the money, uniformity of quality, flavor, and 
the priceless insurance offered by cleanliness. 


A Dangerous Drug 


AM sending you under separate cover, some 

No. 44 Goitre Tablets put out by Halsey 
Bros. Company, in the bottle in which they were 
purchased. I have been troubled for a long time, 
wondering if these tablets are injurious to my 
husband. He has taken two of them every 
night. He suffers from headaches, and his 
pulse is above normal. Will you tell me what 
these tablets are composed of ? This size botile 
costs $1.00. Mrs. F. J. E., Michigan. 


If your husband is taking the goitre tablets 
you submit, you perhaps will be surprised to 
learn that he is introducing into his system a 
powerful and dangerous drug, namely, 
extract of thyroid gland. This gland, as you 
probably know, is located in the neck of 
nearly ali mammals. Commercially it is 
often obtained from sheep. There is a dis- 
tinct danger in administering thyroid prepara- 
tions. Any physician will tell you so. They 
should never be used except under the strict 
observance of a doctor who can judge in 
part of the action of the drug by the rate of 
the pulse beat. The headache and increased 
heart beat are all indicative of thyroid action. 
As a treatment for goitre the tablets are 
questionable. Would it not be well for you 
to read a book, recently published, called 
“Side Stepping Ill Health,” by Dr. E. F. 
Bowers (Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass.). On page 332 you will notice 
a reference to Dr. Fitzgerald's method of 
treating goitre. Show it to your physician. 


An Illusion 


Wit you kindly advise me if there is any 
merit in “*Egg-Save,” as the makers 
claim? Does it come within the requirements 
of the pure food laws of the states or nation? 
W.C.W., Pennsylvania. 


Egg-Save is correctly labeled and contains 
casein, cornstarch, baking soda and albumen. 
Whether the latter is from “fresh hen eggs” 
we cannot say. It is colored a_ brilliant 
yellow with a vegetable dye. It would pass 
any existing State or Federal law. The 
preparation is harmless enough, but we can- 
not figure out how a little colored, dried milk, 
cornstarch, baking soda and a little albumen 
sold at the rate of $2.00 per pound saves eggs, 
except in giving the cake a false color value. 


IMPORTANT: If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 
package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name and address 
plainly marked. Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer's name, and 
that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. For bulk goods, a sufficient 
quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur- 
chase. All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 
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HERE! See it shine? 
It takes Bon Ami to do 
that ! 


I can tell just by looking at 
a candlestick, what it was 
cleaned with. If they used 
a metal polish, there will 
be dark lines of dirt and 
oily deposit in the corners 
and notches. 


"ery 


A metal polish does not 
really clean—it just dis- 
solves tarnish. It has no 
power to dig out dirt from 
the little corners the way 
the soft Bon Ami mineral 
does. 


Bon Ami is nicer to use — not 
oily or smelly —doesn't stain 
finger nails—and has no acid to 
eat the metal. 


Bon 


better than 







metal-polish— 













Made in both Cake 


and Powder form 


Hasn’t scratched yet ! 
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| == Why many of the most 


prominent cars use 





Top Material 


as Standard Equipment 


Genuine 


OU who have driven a car know how 
wretched some tops look after a few 
weeks’ wear. You also know the solid 
discomfort of sitting under a top that leaks. 


Genuine PANTASOTE, which is pro- 
tecting 200,000 owners of 200,000 
cars, has been recognized as the 
quality top material since the begin- 
ning of the Automobile industry- 
the first in the field and still leading 
through sheer merit. 


The merit lies mainly in the secret com- 
position used in making Pantasote. This 
secret and exclusive compound is im- 
pervious to the blistering of the Summer 
sun and to the other extreme — zero 
weather. 


It possesses unique properties which 
prevent it from leaking, cracking, chipping 
and peeling—faults that are common 
with cheaper materials. 


It is the best insurance that your car 
will continue to look new and clean and 
fresh long after it has left the showroom. 
And that, after all, is what you want and 
what you are entitled to on a purchase 
which runs into a thousand dollars or 
more! 


The cars shown in this advertise- 
ment are some which have adopted 
PANTASOTE as standard equipment. 
This is in itself a guarantee of quality. 
It is proof that the manufacturers of 
these cars are making a sincere effort to 
give you quality, for PANTASOTE costs 


more than any other top material. 


AVOID MISREPRESENTATION 

even though it be unintentional. 
Look for this label on tops repre- 
sented as PANTASOTE. 

















copy of “What’s What in Top Materials.” 


Send for a 
It describes various materials used for covering tops. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1712 Bowling Green Building New York City 
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The Lifted Veil 


[Continued from page 25} 





Having given this information, and re- 
peated her congratulations with a greater 
freedom of aplomb, she bade him good-by. 
He realized after she had gone that what 
he had hoped for had not come. No special 
light had been vouchsafed to him. In the 
presence of this girl who was suffering he 
had been stupid and null. 

The door was opened to him by Pansy 
Wilde, delicately, and almost adorably, 
pretty in the black dress and jaunty white 
apron which seemed to be her uniform. 
“Mr. Hindmarsh is out, sir,” she smiled, 
timidly, in reply to Bainbridge’s question, 
as he took off his overcoat. “He asked 
Mrs. Gildersleeve if I might answer the door 
for him, and she said I could.” 

“And you're getting along all right?” 

There was a bright look in the face, though 
she hung her head. “Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Better than at the Home?” 

The tone was even more eager. “Oh, yes, 
sir. 

“And the other maids are nice to you?” 

The voice fell to uncertainty. “ Yes, sir.” 

“And Hindmarsh, too?” 

“Oh, he’s all pie. He’s lovely.” 

“And you've seen your mother?” 

“Yes, sir; she come last night.” She 
glanced up, to say in a virtuous tone: “I— 
I asked her pardon.” 

“That’s right, Pansy. You must try to 
be a good daughter to her now. Be gentle 
and kind to everyone, and don’t answer back 
whatever the other maids may say to you —” 

Cheek and eye brightened. “Mr. Hind- 
marsh said that if they was saucy to me I was 
to tell him. He said he’d settle their hash 
for them.” 

“TI wouldn't do that either, Pansy, if I 
were you. If you have anything ¢o bear, 
bear it—and keep quiet. That's what 
helps us most in the long run.” 

Renouncing the joy of battle with some 
regret Pansy said, “ Yes, sir,” docilely, and 
he continued on his way upstairs. 


H® saw at once that Clorinda was not only 
nervous and excitable, but more demon- 
strative than on any previous occasion. Those 
tendernesses which he had had to beg from 
her she offered of her own accord, coming 
forward to meet him on the threshold and 
locking her hands about his neck. “I’m 
so glad you’ve come,” she whispered. “I’ve 
wanted you so.” > 

Never had he seen her so charming, so 
welcoming. Never had she been more eager 
to please him, to have him command. Never 
had her touch been lighter, her movements 
more graceful; never had she come so near 
to him on the simple ground of woman coming 
near to man. If she had had it in her mind 
to bewitch him with the fascinations that 
would most readily get possession of his 
senses she would have borne herself in just 
this way. She was simple and noble and 
caressing and feminine, now in turns, and 
now all at once. 

He was both enchanted and appalled. 
How should he tell her what he knew? How 
should he share or mitigate or forestall what 
must of necessity be her moment of humilia- 
tion? Inwardly he begged, he prayed, for 
the promised light. While he watched her 
and smiled and responded to her moods he 
was saying to himself that the veil was still 
down, thicker than ever, a darkness where he 
hoped for a pillar of fire, and he knew 
neither what to say nor what to do. 

But he waited. While she talked, some- 
what inconsequentially, on subjects of no 
importance, he made the necessary responses, 
but he did no more. The workings of his 
mind were not only complicated; they were 
self-contradictory. With one set of his 
faculties he enjoyed, as only a lover can 
enjoy, the spell she cast over him; with 
another he found himself, in spite of his 
warnings of the previous night, again accus- 
ing her of treachery to Maggie Palliser; 
with another he was trying to anticipate 
her shame when he should have to tell her 
that her treachery was known. Between 
the humanly tender in him and the sacer- 
dotally severe the struggle was so equal that 
they negatived each other, rendering him 
powerless. “Who is sufficient for these 


things?” he asked himself; becoming only 
the more certain that unless the longed for 
guidance were given him he should be lost. 

Clorinda was restless, moving unquietly 


about the room, changing the position of an 
ornament, a vase of flowers, or a bit of 
furniture, not because it was out of place, 
but because she couldn’t keep still. He too 
was restless. When she rose he rose; when 
she reseated herself he paced about; when 
she sprang up he was as likely as not to sit 
down. They were both standing, however, 
when he threw into the conversation, abrupt- 
ly: “I met Mary Galloway as I came in.” 

“Oh, poor Mary!” She continued, as she 
straightened a beflowered Chelsea shepherd 
and shepherdess on the cabinet beside her, 
“I told her. I thought it best.” 

“Best to tell her? dest to tell everyone?” 

“Both. Id a lov of reasons for thinking 
she oughtn’t to be taken by surprise.”” She 
stood back to consider the effect ofthe 
figurines. “Seeing her as often as I do I 
can’t help knowing — You see, if I hadn't 
intervened, poor Mary—” She allowed 
him to finish both of these sentences for 
himself as she hurried on. “And she’s such 
a dear. No one knows better than I do 
how good she is. In spite of all I’ve done 
to-— to upset the sweet thing’s plans she’s 
as nice to me as ever. Why is it that 
the people who are so true and loyal and 
strong always have to be the ones to suffer 
most?” She went forward to move the 
shepherdess by the fraction of an_ inch. 
“And then I think we may as well tell every- 
one. I want to tell everyone. I shall write 
some notes tonight and post them. Then 
we shall have burnt our bridges, shan’t we?” 

Notwithstanding the wild mixture of his 
emotions he was hurt by the figure of speech. 
“Is burning our bridges the right term?” 

“Isn't it?” She threw him a quick look. 
_ doing a daring thing — and so am 

He was aware of the opening for gallantry 
he was overlooking as he said: ‘What 
daring thing are you doing?” 

“T’m marrying the assistant-rector of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s. Isn’t that enough? If 
anybody had asked me a year ago to name 
the most impossible thing that could happen 
to me, I should have said that —if I'd 
thought of it— but then I never should 
have thought of it.” 

“And do you regret it?” 

Once more she came and interlocked her 
fingers about his neck. “No; I’m glad. 
He’s doing much more for me.” 

He watched the flame moving under 
water in her profound dark eyes. “What's 
he doing for you?” 

“He’s saving me.” 

“Saving you from —” he had intended 
to say, “from what,” but he made it quickly, 
“from whom?” 

She released him brusquely, with the 
fatalistic flinging out of her arms which was 
one of her characteristic gestures. ‘From 
myself first of all.” 

“And then?” 

He thought he detected a weary or exas- 
perated note in her voice as she moved away 
toward the other side of the room. “Oh, I 
don’t know. It’s a great deal to save me 
from myself.” She laughed uneasily. “You 
mustn't ask too many questions.” 

“Malcolm Grant's been here, hasn't he?” 
He introduced the name chiefly because she 
hadn't done so. 

“Yes.” The calculated indifference with 
which she brought out the word seemed to 
him to betray her. “He was ordered back. 
He came to tell me.” 

“What made him think you would care 
to know?” 

“The fact that I do, I suppose. Please 
don’t break that chair.” She returned to 
him to lift his hands from the back of a small 
gilded chair on which he was leaning with 
nervous heaviness. As she did so, she smiled 
and touched him on the cheek. “You're 
not jealous, are you?” 

“That wouldn't be the word. I'm - 

But she hastened to interrupt. “He 
stayed to luncheon.” 

“So Miss Galloway told me; but I can't 
help wondering why you didn’t.” 

“I should if you'd given me time. I 
can't say everything all at once.” 

“Why should you have asked 
You've never asked me.” 

“T didn’t ask him. He came just about 
that time — so what could I do?” 

He allowed the explanation to pass. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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EFORE you buy a motor car—before you 

invest a single dollar in any make — send for 
a copy of the “Blue Book of Prominent Buyers.” 
It lists the names of the thousands of America’s 
most representative people who purchased Stude- 
baker cars on Prominent Buyers’ Day. 


These people have owned the highest priced 
motor cars on the market—many of them have 
had cars costing from $2,000 to $5,000. In their 
selection of a car for business and pleasure price 
is no consideration. They are the keenest judges 
of value and quality —-the most discriminating 
and critical motor car buyers in America. It is 
obvious, then, that their endorsement of Stude- 
baker cars proves that the day of high prices for 
fine cars has passed. 








5O HP 7 Passenger SIX #1180 





And, because Studebaker engineers have concen- 
trated their skill on one basic design for years— 
improving, refining and perfecting wherever pos- 
sible—Studebaker prices are from 50% to 100% 
less than other cars that equal them in power, 
quality, luxury, beauty of design and finish, com- 
fort, roominess and all-around dependability. 


You must see these new Series 18 Studebaker cars in order 
to appreciate the exceptional value they possess — the lux- 
ury and distinction of appointments and appearance that 
make them the preferred types among people of refinement 
and discrimination. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont 
Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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The Dream and the Dreamer 


Men dream of gold, women long for jewels; but 
youth youth dreams of naught but love, true love 


—— EEE es 


YHIRLEY MA- 
SON and 
George LeGuere, 
the sweethearts 
in McClure Pic- 
tures’ stirring 
series of five-act 
photoplays, 
Seven Deadly 
Sins. 1¢ the 
right) Shirley 
Mason, ingénue 
of the McClure 


Pictures 
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Standing with his hands behind his back he 
asked gravely: ‘‘Has the fact that he’s 
here — permanently — anything to do with 
your eagerness to — to burn your bridges?” 

She took this with a smile, over which, 
however, there was a shadow. “If it has, 
wouldn’t that be my secret? It seems to me 
that all you’ve a right to know is — that I 
burn them.” 

He allowed this, too, to pass, not because 
he was satisfied, but because he recognized 
some justice in hercontention, without 
agreeing with it all. Besides, he had a more 
important matter to lay before her, and it 
seemed to him that the moment had come. 
That much he could feel, though he could 
feel no more. He had distinctly the sensa- 
tion of a man walking in pitch darkness, 
when he said, quietly, as if telling her a 
thing indifferent: “I've been talking to the 
person who wrote the articles about Leslie 
and Maggie.” 

As far as he could observe, the words pro- 
duced for a second or two no effect. She 
merely stood and looked at him. If there 
was any change in her it was that she seemed 
suddenly to have grown dull of intelligence. 
All life in her expression had gone out. 

“Talking to him?” 

He did not correct her mistake. He had 
seen from the first that Pansy Wilde’s un- 
witting betrayal of Miss Higgins had escaped 
her notice. At present he merely nodded — 
and watched. 

There was something worth watching. It 
was the transition from vacancy to fear in 
Clorinda’s face, and from fear to a kind of 
dumb awaiting of her sentence. He could 
read what was passing in her mind as plainly 
as if she had spoken out. If he had talked 
to the writer of the lines that had annoyed 
them then he knew who the “certain dark- 
eyed woman ”was. The glamor, as far as it 
had existed, was off the sin. It had come 
near home, and grown not merely traitorous 
but unspeakably vulgar and gross. The 
thin covering of mystery, not much of a 
covering, but a covering all the same, had 
been rapt from her. She was exposed and 
defenseless. 

By imperceptible movements she crept 
backward from him. Neither noticed the 
process till she was further away. Her eyes 
were fixed on his; his eyes were fixed on 
hers. Otherwise there was nothing but this 
slow shrinking. It seemed an eternity before 
she spoke. 

“Well?” 

In its very timidity the monosyllable was 
imperious. Something he must say, and 
something to the point. It was not the first 
time in his life that he had been unequal to 
a great occasion; but it was the first time he 
had been unequal to an occasion as great 
as this. He had nothing to say at all. 
The only words that came to him seemed to 
be addressed to himself, and they were but 
an echo of what he had heard on the previous 


night. “I have compassion on the multi- 
tude. I have compassion; I have compas- 
sion.” He knew he had compassion, so 


that the reminder failed of its effect. 

During another space that was like an 
eternity, but which was not more than a few 
seconds long, he cried inwardly for the light 
to make itself manifest. He must do or say 
something impressive. Directly or indi- 
rectly the sin must be brought home. 

But the veil was still drawn, impenetrable, 
dark. No message came out of it, no il- 
luminating flash. He felt as though some- 
body else was replying, when, in answer to 
her laconic demand, he said: “Well, the 
articles won't appear any more. That's 
settled. Leslie and Maggie can be at peace.” 

Her lip quivered; her expression became 
childlike and frightened. It was with a child- 
like, frightened fluting that she began: “ But 
— but how did they know?” 

He accepted her pronoun. “They didn't 
know: they guessed. They —they ad- 
mitted that to me. They knew Maggie had 
a temper and that Leslie was good looking, 
and so they put two and two together, and 
invented the situation. That there was 
some truth in it was no more than a happy 
shot.” 

Her eyes grew wider, and if, possible, more 
childlike. His pity for her was such that he 
could have cried out from the force of it. 
Rut he was listening for direction, watching 
for the flash out of darkness. There was a 
sense in which this leading had the first place 
in his mind. It was as if from a distance 
that he heard her say: “But the — other 
person — the woman ——?” 

As there was neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regarded, he felt im- 
pelled to respond: (Oh, that was guesswork 
too. She—they—told me so.” There 








was a sofa near her, and she dropped back 
into it, sitting upright in a corner, and staring 
at him with a kind of wonder-fire in her 
eyes. Again he felt himself urged on to add: 
“Leslie told me it was an actress; but the 
person who wrote the articles hadn’t heard 
so much as that. They said it was pure 
invention — speculation at the most — and 
based on almost nothing.” As she was put- 
ting her handkerchief to her lips in a way he 
had never seen her do before he thought it 
well to give her further assurance. “The 
important thing is that they expressed regret 
that their careless words should have given 
so much trouble, while I know that it’s not to 
happen again.” 

She bowed her head. Some seconds went 
by before he perceived that she was crying. 
She was crying bitterly, almost hysterically, 
and with a hint of laughter in her tears. It 
was the first time he had ever seen her give way 
to such emotion, and in an instant he was 
kneeling at her feet. When he tried to draw 
her to him, uttering soothing words, she, 
like Miss Higgins yesterday, seized both his 
hands and kissed them. 

But he himself was wondering why his 
confidence had not been sustained. Nothing 
had been given him. Nothing had been 
said. Nothing would ever be said now. 
The opportunity had gone by. Of his com- 
plicated yearnings only the compassion had 
been gratified; and the veil was as closely 
drawn as ever. 


N making his way between Mrs. Gil- 

dersleeve’s house and that of the 
Pallisers, Bainbridge could only reason that 
the guidance on which he had counted was 
being reserved for his interview with Leslie 
and Maggie. He had arranged for it before- 
hand, telephoning that he had something 
important to say. Leslie having answered 
the call Bainbridge knew by his voice that 
he was in some trepidation. Much as he 
would have liked to spare his old friend he 
felt this mercy to be beyond his power, 
repeating the words of one who, three thou- 
sand years before, had tried to modify the 
Lord’s decree, and found himself obliged to 
utter it even against his will: “* The word that 
God putteth into my mouth, that shall I 
speak.” He was nothing but a mouthpiece. 
His difficulty lay in the fact that in Clorin- 
da’s case the mouthpiece had been charged 
with no message. If the same thing were to 
happen again... 

But the same thing couldn’t happen again. 
In Clorinda’s case he, Bainbridge, had not 
been sufficiently detached, impartial. He 
loved her so much that to the subtler, severer 
inspiration his ears had been dull of hearing. 
He loved Leslie and Maggie, too — but 
otherwise. It was not in such a way as to 
put him out of the question as the Lord’s 
instrument. That he should not have faced 
the matter with Clorinda was a failure of 
which he was ashamed; but since they were 
to have their life together he might find 
subsequent opportunities to make amends to 
her. 

And they were to have their life together. 
With her arms about him, and her cheek 
against his, she had whispered: ‘ When shall 
we be married? Can't it be soon?” He had 
replied that Lent being so near they would 
probably be obliged to defer this happiness 
till after Easter. She had argued that they 
needed no preparation; they had only to 
walk into the nearest church, St. Mary 
Magdalen’s for preference, and have the 
ceremony blessed. There they had left the 
question, undecided; but the fact that it 
had been raised, and raised in so definite a 
manner, filled Bainbridge with a joy which 
was only the more exciting, certainly the 
more dramatic, for the element in it he could 
only describe as acrid. 

In Sixty-ninth Street he found Maggie 
waiting for him in the library with a kind of 
resigned impatience. “Well, Arthur, what 
is it now?” were almost her first words of 
greeting. 

“It's good news, Maggie; at least, I hope 
youll find it se; but Ill tell you when 
Leslie comes. In the meanwhile I want to 
say a word to you.” 

“Well, say it.” Having seated herself, 
with hands folded and feet crossed, she looked 
up at him. 

There were points of view from which she 
was not the Maggie Palliser of three months 
before. Mental suffering had subdued her 
color and deepened the lines of her face; 
but through being less blowsy she was less 
pronounced, and through being less pro- 
nounced she was gentler and not so masterful. 

Bainbridge did not sit down. He stood 
over her in an attitude of authority. “* You're 
going to get a new chance now, Maggie, to 
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FIGHTING TRIM 
HETHER your battle is 


fought in the trenches, 
behind an office desk or in the 
home you need to keep fit. 
It’s comparatively easy for the soldier 
to keep up to scratch. The civil- 
ian—man or woman—has a harder 
task. Sedentary habits, insufficient 
exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it, combine to 


‘ause 2 more or less chronic condition 


of constipation. 


Don’t think you can dispose of con- 
stipation with a cathartic pill. Lax- 
atives and cathartics cause more con- 
stipation than they cure and their 
persistent use is likely seriously to 
undermine your health. 

NUJOL relieves constipation effect- 
ively and has none of the objections 
which are common to all drug rem- 
edies. It acts as an internal lubricant, 
preventing the bowel contents from 
becoming hard and facilitating the 
normal processes of evacuation. 
NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, 
is sold at all drug stores. Refuse sub- 
stitutes—look for the name NUJOL 
on bottle and package. 


Dept. 5 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


and address plainly below 
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All these Six affect your Carbon Copies 


Let Us Prescribe Carbon 
Paper That Exactly 
FITS Your Work 


This valuable advice FREE 


Only one carbon paper fits your 
make of machine; your finger 
touch; size of type letters; kind 
of ribbon; weight of writing 
paper; number of copies you make. 


You selected the machine and 
stationery that suits you. Select 
the carbon paper that suits your 
machine—your work. 


All you have to do is to tell us 
in two or three lines of type- 
writing what special results you 
wish to obtain. If certain figures 
and characters cause trouble, use 
them in your letter so we can see 
just what your difficulty is. Also 
give your dealer’s name. Make 
the usual number of carbon 
copies. Send us the original, 
together with copies and sheets of 
carbon paper used, all in place, and 
we will prescribe the correct degree 
of ink finish, weight and mani- 
folding power of carbon paper 
that exactly FITS your needs. 


MultiKopy comes in 14 differ- 
ent weights and finishes. Only 
one exactly fits your work. Get 
this one. It pays in money 
saved; better, neater work; and 
salary promotion. 

Avail yourself of this Free Multi- 
Kopy Individual Advisory Service 
today. With the prescription we 
will also send you free a SAMPLE 
SHEET of the carbon paper you 
ought to use. 
F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
342 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


AULI Paper 








Absolutely Pure. Just 
enough charcoal to 
sweeten the stomach. 


Put a Drop in your mouth at 
bedtime to loosen the phlegm 


Made by the Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kiss: a 
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see Leslie in the right light, and I do hope 
you'll make good use of it. I’ve told you all 
along you were not just to him ‘ 
“Has he been just to me?” 
“Perhaps not; but try what being just to 
him will do in the way of making him so. 
A man is most likely to put his wife’s claims 
first when she does the same with his.” 
“Wait till you’re married yourself — and 
you'll see.” 
“I hope to; 





but for the minute we're not 


| so much occupied with me as with you. I 





Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights | 


Thirty years’ active practice. 
scientious service. All business 
Book explaining terms free. Address t:. 
Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N U. Building, Washi ngton, 


Experienced, personal, con- 

strictly confidential 
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want you to be generous to Leslie 

“Generous! Why, my dear man, there 
isn’t a woman in New York who's been 
more fe 

“Yes, yes; Iknow. You've supplied him 
with cash, and so long as he was willing to 
lick your hand you were ready to doit. But 
that’s not enough. You must give him not 
only all you have but all you are. You must 
do it once for all; you must keep nothing 
back. You and everything you possess are 
to be his. There must be no more doling 
out. He must be master. For the very 
reason that you're a big, strong, wealthy, 
dominating woman you must make yourself 
humble and small and obedient “4 

She laughed in his face. “I’ve heard of a 
camel going through the eye of a needle é 

“Which was said to be an easier task than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and I’m afraid it applies to a rich 
woman, too. You know, Maggie, the king- 
dom of heaver is not in some other world; 
it’s in this. If you're going to enter it you’ve 
got to enter it now. For husbands and wives 
a large part of the kingdom of heaven is in 
what they can find in each other.” 

Her eyes were brimming as she said: 
“Tf Leslie had only been willing there’s noth- 
ing I wouldn't have ie 

“You see, Maggie, you’ve been in a posi- 
tion to dictate all the terms; and you've 
dictated them. You've never taken into 
consideration the fact that Leslie is a scholar 
and an artist, that he’s sensitively inde- 
pendent, and that the one thing under which 
he’s restive is rule. Your instinct is to rule, 
and you've ruled him. That is, you've 
ruled him in his outward conduct, while his 
spirit has been miles away from you. I’ve 
heard you say that something had come 
between you and you didn’t know what it 
was 


“ 

















I do now. It was other women.” 
“Wait till you hear what I’ve got to tell 
you. In the meantime let me go on. You 
could give orders to Leslie, and he was 
obliged to obey you, because he had no money 
of his own. You used the advantage your 
money gave you to keep him on a string. But 
you could only keep his body on a string; 
the real Leslie, as you felt accurately enough, 
escaped you. It’s the real Leslie you need 
for your happiness, and so long as you keep 
him tied you'll never have him. Oh, 
Maggie, let him go free ‘i 
“But I tell you he is free.” 
“In this house he’s just as free as I am.” 
“Well? Aren't you our dearest friend 
7-99 








“Exactly; and Leslie is in precisely the 
same place. The other night, for instance, 
when you offered to send me home in one of 
the motors because of the storm, I wasn’t 
to tell Leslie if I wanted it: I was to tell you. 
Leslie was here in the room with me, and 
you were upstairs; but I was to send a 
servant, or do something like that— No, 
no; let me go on. That's a small thing; 
but it’s significant. It’s an illustration of 
the way Leslie has lived with you for nearly 
ten years. He's been a superior lackey ——” 

She flashed out: “A superior lackey who 
hasn't hesitated to make me a laughing stock 
in half the newspapers in New York 

“Not half the newspapers in New York, 
but one paper only; and that a paper which 
has acknowledged to me that the whole story 
was a myth.” 

She jumped to her feet. “Whole story 
was a myth? Why, Arthur, what do you 
mean?” 

They stood confronting each other. “I’ve 
been talking to the writer of the paragraphs.” 

Maggie drew a long, deep breath. Her 
query was the same as Clorinda’s. “Well?” 

He took out his pocket-book, and from 
its contents selected a sheet which he un- 
folded and laid before her. “Read that.” 

She read it slowly. Having finished it, 
she dropped back into her chair to read 
it the second time. “Well, Arthur, you do 
beat everything,” was her only comment, 
as without lifting her eyes she began on a 
third perusal. It was only on completing 
that that she looked up to say: “What on 
earth do you make of it?” 

He drew up a small chair, on which he sat 
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sidewise, his arm on the back. “I make 
this. The paper in which the paragraph 
to which you objected appeared is more 
than anything else a fun-maker. It’s a 
peculiar kind of fun, but then it’s a kind we 
Americans like. In it we're all handled 
without gloves just to see how we'll look. 
It’s not meant to be taken seriously, and 
nine readers out of ten don’t take it so. It’s 
our form of caricature — of the sort of thing 
done in France or England by Spy or Sem 
or Max Beerbohm. I can’t say that I'm 
enthusiastic over the genre, but neither can 
I find in it anything worse than what I say — 
not in intention. Where it can play the 
mischief is where it accidentally stumbles on 
a bit of too poignant truth.” 

“ Accidentally? I like that.” 

“Tt was accidentally in your case. The 
writer told me so.” 

“Who was it?” 

He considered. “It was someone who 
had no more personal ill-will toward you 
than Spy toward the English statesmen he’s 
drawn so amusingly.” 

“Was it anyone I know?” 

“That I'm not going to tell you. I'll say 
only this, that it’s someone who has to earn 
a living, and this apparently is the obvious 
way. I don’t defend it, but then I don’t 
condemn it. It’s a big world, and if we're 
going to make the best of it we must let the 
principle of live and let live be something of 
a guide. It’s enough to say that you were 
taken, not maliciously, but simply as a per- 
son conspicuous in New York society, and 
made to serve your turn. Other people 
had served theirs, and yours had come round. 
The main point is that if you hadn't given a 
handle by — now don’t be offended, Maggie! 
— I'm going to speak straight out! — if you 
hadn’t given a handle by letting your temper 
and your wilfulness become almost a byword 
in the town 3 

“The main point is that if Leslie hadn't 
taken up with some other woman so no- 
toriously that everybody knew it 

“No; that isn’t a point at all, for the 
simple reason that as far as the writer was 
concerned, it was pure invention.” He 
continued the use of Clorinda’s pronoun. 
“They told me so.” 











HE leaned toward him, her eyes almost 
starting from her head. “Arthur, for 
goodness’ sake, what are you talking about?” 
“I’m simply telling you what the writer 
told me —that the dark-eyed woman was 
merely dragged in to make drama. You 
can see for yourself that a story in which 
there was no third person, in which you and 
Leslie had it all to yourselves would have 
lacked spice; and so Clorinda Gildersleeve 
was introduced to make 

Maggie shouted, “What?” 

“The writer had passed Clorinda’s house 
and seen Leslie coming out — twice, if I re- 
member rightly — and thereby hung the tale.” 

“Oh, my God!” She threw herself back 
in her chair while a big explosive laugh shook 
her person and rang through the room. 
“Clorinda and Leslie! Oh, Lord, how long! 
No! No! That's foo funny!” 

The effect was what he had hoped to 
produce. “And it’s ali there is to it — as 
far as the paragraphs are concerned. I've 
the writer's own word for it, and I know it’s 
true. They were going by in Madison 
Avenue, and Leslie was coming down the 
steps. Then, some two months later, the 
same thing happened and 

“Does Clorinda know?” Maggie could 
hardly control her mirth sufficiently to get 
the question out. 

“No. I saw her today, but I didn’t tell 
her. Possibly it may be better not to. If 
the things are not to appear any longer —— 

She exploded again. “Pouff! We must 
tell Leslie — we simply must. Clorinda 
gets on his nerves 

“Then mightn’t it be wise for that reason 
not to say anything about it? If you and I 
know, may it not be just as well to let 
sleeping dogs lie?” 

Maggie fairly shook. 
of it!” 

“He might not enjoy it as much as we.” 

“Do you mean that we're to keep it to 














“Yes, but the joke 


ourselves?”’ She struck with both her fists 
on the arms of her chair. “Man, it’s too 
good.” 


“Still—” He hesitated and began to 
think. He had the better opportunity fer 
the reason that Maggie was rocking in a m . 
outburst of hilarity. 

“Leslie and Clorinda! No, it’s too funny! 
When I've all I can do to make him stay in 
the room if she comes near! He's never 
cared for her. She isn't his style.” 

[Continued on page 5”) 
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the soft ripened cream extends clear to 
the chocolate coating. 

Finally, when this occurs, you have 
a ripened chocolate—delicious to the 
taste. Its flavors are perfectly blended. 
The perfect chocolate cream, therefore, 
is not fresh, but ripe. 

















How old 
should Chocolates be? 


Someone is sure to ask that question, 
and it is a hard one to answer. Asa 
matter of fact, chocolates kept at the 
correct temperature remain in perfect 
condition many months. 


The eating age of your chocolates 
is not so much a question of age as of 
the temperature at which they have 
been kept. In fact, the chocolate 
makers’ chief concern is to keep 
chocolates from being injured by un- 
even temperature. 


What heat 


does to Chocolates 


The direct rays of the sun or extreme 
heat of any kind will coax the cocoa 
butter to the surface of the coating. 
When the coating cools again it has a 
gray misty look. 


Chocolates thus affected are not in- 
jured if eaten at once, but will deterio- 
rate rapidly. Little air channels are 


Lowney’s (hocolates 


MEDAL ef HONOR 
CLOUDLAND 


made where the cocoa butter comes to 
the surface. The air goes into the cen- 
ter, the flavor escapes and the center 
becomes dry and tasteless. _Dampness 
is also very injurious to chocolates. 


Protecting Chocolates 
against harmful 
temperatures 


It is for this reason that 
every modern safeguard is em- 
ployed by The Walter M. 
Lowney Company to keep 
their chocolates at an even temperature. 








Our shipments to distant points go 
in refrigerator cars, and our many dis- 
tributing centers have cooled rooms. 
Then, too, each year more and more 
druggists and candy dealers in co-oper- 
ation with us are using refrigerator 
showcases. 


_ 


2 
\. 4 Distributing Chocolates 


in perfect condition from 
Boston to the Philippines 


Now you will more 
readily understand how 
= it is possible for Lowney 
Chocolates, manufactured in Boston, 
to be delivered all over the United 
States just right to eat. 





You may be surprised to learn that 
we are making large shipments of choc- 
olates to such tropical countries as the 


65¢ 85 and #129 a pound 


Philippines, Porto Rico, and to China, 
a country with a very trving climate. 


Another protection 


With all the Lowney precautions in 
packing and shipping, you have very 
little chance of getting an imperfect 
box. To protect you against such a 
mischance, however, we put a guar- 
antee slip in each box and authorize 
our agents everywhere to make this 
guarantee good. 





HIS we believe to be fair dealing 

in Chocolates. The Medal of Honor 
package illustrated, is a_ particularly 
choice assortment to commemorate the 
gold medal won at the last exposition 
—the third world exposition, by the 
way, to give its unqualified endorse- 
ment to Lowney’s Chocolates. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY Co. 


Makers of Chocolates, Cocoa and Chocolate 


BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL 


CREST 
FANCY FULL 
PLENTY-FULL 


Possibly you would like to make chocolates at home.* This is good fun and sometimes the choco- 
lates are good. We aren't jealous. In fact, we like to have you try it, as you will better appreciate our efforts. 
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For Making Centers 


Chocolate cream centers are made of cream, called ‘‘fondant.’’ 
To make fondant, use one-quarter teaspoonful cream of tartar 
and one-third of a cup of hot water to two cups of sugar. If 
corn syrup is used, make the fondant as follows: 

One-half cup corn syrup, one-quarter teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, one-and-one-half cups sugar, one-third cup hot water. 

Boil without stirring until it threads. As it cools, beat until 
creamy. Keep cool and dry, until needed. 

Flavoring should be added by working as much of the extract 
as is desired directly into the fondant. Mold fondant by hand 
in the desired shapes and sizes for dipping. 

If fruit or nuts are used, make a small ball by rolling out a 
little piece of the fondant; place the nuts or fruit on the sides, 
and press together. 





For Dipping Centers 
Melt a portion of Lowney’s Home Sweet Chocolate * in a smal! 
double boiler. Break the chocolate in small pieces and stir while 


melting. Keep the chocolate mass hot but do not allow it to boil. 
Do not add water to the chocolate. 

After the chocolate is thoroughly melted, allow it to cool to about .. 
82° Fahrenheit before starting to dip the centers. Use a common | 


table fork, or better, shape a wire similar to a button hook with \\ ™~ 
a loop end, and use that. \ en a 
Drop the center into the chocolate, taking care to immerse it. \\ j 
Lift out with the fork, shake off surplus coating, and place on > an } 
waxed paper or oil cloth, by simply turning the fork. (y ve - bY 
When the centers are dipped, set in a cool place. If chocolates rn 
are placed in the refrigerator, keep them carefully covered to SL 
prevent sweating. ri Ya, 
If you wish to dip the chocolates by hand, pour the melted / ye AT AR 
chocolate on a clean molding board, keep the chocolate rubbed | / Ws \Qh 
smooth with the hand, and dip centers as above, using fingers Tf \ 
instead of a fork. wb ,-  /¥ 
*Quarter pound cake (with copy of this recipe for your cook book) mailed for 10« \ } // 
in stamps--if your grocer hasn’t it in stock. The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston ( 
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Why many of the most 
prominent cars use 


Genuine 





Top Material 


as Standard Equipment 


OU who have driven a car know how 
wretched some tops look after a few 
weeks’ wear. You also know the solid 
discomfort of sitting under a top that leaks. 


Genuine PANTASOTE, which is pro- 
tecting 200,000 owners of 200,000 
cars, has been recognized as the 
quality top material since the begin- 
ning of the Automobile industry— 
the first in the field and still leading 
through sheer merit. 


The merit lies mainly in the secret com- 

siti sed i king P S Thi 
position used in making Fantasote. 1S 
secret and exclusive compound is im- 
pervious to the blistering of the Summer 
sun and to the other extreme — zero 
weather. 


It possesses unique properties which 
prevent it from leaking, cracking, chipping 
and peeling—faults that are common 
with cheaper materials. 


It is the best insurance that your car 
will continue to look new and clean and 
fresh long after it has left the showroom. 
And that, after all, is what you want and 
what you are entitled to on a purchase 
which runs into a thousand dollars or 
more! 


The cars shown in this advertise- 
ment are some which have adopted 
PANTASOTE as standard equipment. 
This is in itself a guarantee of quality. 
It is proof that the manufacturers of 
these cars are making a sincere effort to 
give you quality, for PANTASOTE costs 
more than any other top material. 


AVOID MISREPRESENTATION 
—even though it be unintentional. 
Look for this label on tops repre- 
sented as PANTASOTE. 

















Send for a copy of “What’s What in Top Materials.” 
It describes various materials used for covering tops. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1712 Bowling Green Building New York City 
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The Lifted Veil 


[Continued from page 25] 





Having given this information, and re- 
peated her congratulations with a greater 
freedom of aplomb, she bade him good-by. 
He realized after she had gone that what 
he had hoped for had not come. No special 
light had been vouchsafed to him. In the 
presence of this girl who was suffering he 
had been stupid and null. 

The door was opened to him by Pansy 
Wilde, delicately, and almost adorably, 
pretty in the black dress and jaunty white 
apron which seemed to be her uniform. 
“Mr. Hindmarsh is out, sir,” she smiled, 
timidly, in reply to Bainbridge’s question, 
as he took off his overcoat. “He ask 
Mrs. Gildersleeve if I might answer the door 
for him, and she said I could.” 

“And you're getting along all right?” 

There was a bright look in the face, though 
she hung her head. “Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Better than at the Home?” 

The tone was even more eager. “Oh, yes, 
sir. 

** And the other maids are nice to you?” 
The voice fell to uncertainty. “Yes, sir.” 
“And Hindmarsh, too?” 

“Oh, he’s all pie. He’s lovely.” 

“And you've seen your mother?” 

“Yes, sir; she come last night.” She 
glanced up, to say in a virtuous tone: “I— 
I asked her pardon.” 

“That’s right, Pansy. You must try to 
be a good daughter to her now. Be gentle 
and kind to everyone, and don’t answer back 
whatever the other maids may say to you —” 

Cheek and eye brightened. “Mr. Hind- 
marsh said that if they was saucy to me I was 
to tell him. He said he’d settle their hash 
for them.” 

“IT wouldn’t do that either, Pansy, if I 
were you. If you have anything to bear, 
bear it—and keep quiet. That’s what 
helps us most in the long run.” 

Renouncing the joy of battle with some 
regret Pansy said, “ Yes, sir,” docilely, and 
he continued on his way upstairs. 


HE saw at once that Clorinda was not only 

nervous and excitable, but more demon- 
strative than on any previous occasion. Those 
tendernesses which he had had to beg from 
her she offered of her own accord, coming 
forward to meet him on the threshold and 
locking her hands about his neck. “I’m 
so glad you’ve come,” she whispered. “I’ve 
wanted you so.” 

Never had he seen her so charming, so 
welcoming. Never had she been more eager 
to please him, to have him command. Never 
had her touch been lighter, her movements 
more graceful; never had she come so near 
to him on the simple ground of woman coming 
near to man. If she had had it in her mind 
to bewitch him with the fascinations that 
would most readily get possession of his 
senses she would have borne herself in just 
this way. She was simple and noble and 
caressing and feminine, now in turns, and 
now all at once. 

He was both enchanted and appalled. 
How should he tell her what he knew? How 
should he share or mitigate or forestall what 
must of necessity be her moment of humilia- 
tion? Inwardly he begged, he prayed, for 
the promised light. While he watched her 
and smiled and responded to her moods he 
was saying to himself that the veil was still 
down, thicker than ever, a darkness where he 
hoped for a pillar of fire, and he knew 
neither what to say nor what to do. 

But he waited. While she talked, some- 
what inconsequentially, on subjects of no 
importance, he made the necessary responses, 
but he did no more. The workings of his 
mind were not only complicated; they were 
self-contradictory. With one set of his 
faculties he enjoyed, as only a lover can 
enjoy, the spell she cast over him; with 
another he found himself, in spite of his 
warnings of the previous night, again accus- 
ing her of treachery to Maggie Palliser; 
with another he was trying to anticipate 
her shame when he should have to tell her 
that her treachery was known. Between 
the humanly tender in him and the sacer- 


| dotally severe the struggie was so equal that 


they negatived each other, rendering him 
powerless. “‘Who is sufficient for these 


| things?” he asked himself; becoming only 


the more certain that unless the longed for 
guidance were given him he should be lost. 
Clorinda was restless, moving unquietly 


—— es 


about the room, changing the position of a 
ornament, a vase of flowers, or a bit of 
furniture, not because it was out of pl 
but because she couldn’t keep still. He too 
was restless. When she rose he rose: when 
she reseated herself he paced about: when 
she sprang up he was as likely as not to sit 
down. They were both standing, however 
when he threw into the conversation, abrupt. 
ly: “I met Mary Galloway as I came in,” 
“Oh, poor Mary!” She continued, as she 
straightened a beflowered Chelsea shepherd 
and shepherdess on the cabinet beside her 
“I told her. I thought it best.” : 
“Best to tell her? or best to tell everyone?” 
“Both. Id a lot of reasons for thinking 
she oughtn’t to be taken by surprise.” She 
stood back to consider the effect of the 
figurines. “Seeing her as often as I do J 
can’t help knowing — You see, if I hadn’t 
intervened, poor Mary—” She allowed 
him to finish both of these sentences for 
himself as she hurried on. “And she’s such 
a dear. No one knows better than I do 
how good she is. In spite of all I’ve done 
to — to upset the sweet thing’s plans she’s 
as nice to me as ever. Why is it that 
the people who are so true and loyal and 
strong always have to be the ones to suffer 
most?” She went forward to move the 
shepherdess by the fraction of an inch, 
“And then I think we may as well tell every- 
one. I want to tell everyone. I shall write 
some notes tonight and post them. Then 


we shall have burnt our bridges, shan’t we?” - 


Notwithstanding the wild mixture of his 
emotions he was hurt by the figure of speech. 
“Is burning our bridges the right term?” 

“Tsn’t it?”’ She threw him a quick look. 
“You're doing a daring thing — and so am 
ie 

He was aware of the opening for gallantry 
he was overlooking as he said: “What 
daring thing are you doing?” 

“Tm marrying the assistant-rector of St. 
Mary Magdalen’s. Isn’t that enough? If 
anybody had asked me a year ago to name 
the most impossible thing that could happen 
to me, I should have said that —if I'd 
thought of it— but then I never should 
have thought of it.” 

“And do you regret it 

Once more she came and interlocked her 
fingers about his neck. “No; I’m glad. 
He’s doing much more for me.” 

He watched the flame moving under 
water in her profound dark eyes. “What's 
he doing for you?” 

“He’s saving me.” 

“Saving you from —” he had intended 
to say, “from what,’ but he made it quickly, 
“from whom?” 

She released him brusquely, with the 
fatalistic flinging out of her arms which was 
one of her characteristic gestures. “From 
myself first of all.” 

“And then?” 

He thought he detected a weary or exas- 
perated note in her voice as she moved away 
toward the other side of the room. “Oh, I 
don’t know. It’s a great deal to save me 
from myself.” She laughed uneasily. “You 
mustn't ask too many questions.” 

“Malcolm Grant’s been here, hasn't he?” 
He introduced the name chiefly because she 
hadn’t done so. 

“Yes.” The calculated indifference with 
which she brought out the word seemed to 
him to betray her. “‘He was ordered back. 
He came to tell me.” 

“What made him think you would care 
to know?” 

“The fact that I do, I suppose. Please 
don’t break that chair.” She returned to 
him to lift his hands from the back of a small 
gilded chair on which he was leaning with 
nervous heaviness. As she did so, she smiled 
and touched him on the cheek. “You're 
not jealous, are you?” x 

“That wouldn't be the word. I’m —— 

But she hastened to interrupt. “He 
stayed to luncheon.” : 

“So Miss Galloway told me; but I cant 
help wondering why you didn’t.” 

“I should if you'd given me time. I 
can't say everything all at once.” ; 

“Why should you have asked him? 
You've never asked me.” 

“T didn’t ask him. He came just about 
that time — so what could I do?” 

He allowed the explanation to pass. 

[Continued on page 45) 
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Standing with his hands behind his back he 
asked gravely: “‘Has the fact that he’s 
here — permanently — anything to do with 
your eagerness to — to burn your bridges?” 
“She took this with a smile, over which, 
however, there was a shadow. “If it has, 
wouldn’t that be my secret? It seems to me 
that all you’ve a right to know is — that I 
burn them.” 

He allowed this, too, to pass, not because 
he was satisfied, but because he recognized 
some justice in hercontention, without 

ing with it all. Besides, he had a more 
jmportant matter to lay before her, and it 
seemed to him that the moment had come. 
That much he could feel, though he could 
feel no more. He had distinctly the sensa- 
tion of a man walking in pitch darkness, 
when he said, quietly, as if telling her a 
thing indifferent: “I’ve been talking to the 
person who wrote the articles about Leslie 
and Maggie.” 

As far as he could observe, the words pro- 
duced for a second or two no effect. She 
merely stood and looked at him. If there 
was any change in her it was that she seemed 
suddenly to have grown dull of intelligence. 
All life in her expression had gone out. 

“Talking to him?” 

He did not correct her mistake. He had 
seen from the first that Pansy Wilde’s un- 
witting betrayal of Miss Higgins had escaped 
her notice. At present he merely nodded — 
and watched. 

There was something worth watching. It 
was the transition from vacancy to fear in 
Clorinda’s face, and from fear to a kind of 
dumb awaiting of her sentence. He could 
read what was passing in her mind as plainly 
as if she had spoken out. If he had talked 
to the writer of the lines that had annoyed 
them then he knew who the “certain dark- 
eyed woman "was. The glamor, as far as it 
had existed, was. off the sin. It had come 
near home, and grown not merely traitorous 
but unspeakably vulgar and gross. The 
thin covering of mystery, not much of a 
covering, but a covering all the same, had 
been rapt from her. She was exposed and 
defenseless. 

By imperceptible movements she crept 
backward from him. Neither noticed the 
process till she was further away. Her eyes 
were fixed on his; his eyes were fixed on 
hers. Otherwise there was nothing but this 
slow shrinking. It seemed an eternity before 
she spoke. 

“Well?” 

In its very timidity the monosyllable was 
imperious. Something he must say, and 
something to the point. It was not the first 
time in his life that he had been unequal to 
a great occasion; but it was the first time he 
had been unequal to an occasion as great 
as this. He had nothing to say at all. 
The only words that came to him seemed to 
be addressed to himself, and they were but 
an echo of what he had heard on the previous 
night. “I have compassion on the multi- 
tude. I have compassion; I have compas- 
sion.” He knew he had compassion, so 
that the reminder failed of its effect. 

During another space that was like an 
eternity, but which was not more than a few 
seconds long, he cried inwardly for the light 
to make itself manifest. He must do or say 
something impressive. Directly or  indi- 
rectly the sin must be brought home. 

But the veil was still drawn, impenetrable, 
dark. No message came out of it, no il- 
luminating flash. He felt as though some- 
body else was replying, when, in answer to 
her laconic demand, he said: “Well, the 
articles won't appear. any more. That's 
settled. Leslie and Maggie can be at peace.” 

Her lip quivered; her expression became 
childlike and frightened. It was witb a child- 
like, frightened fluting that she began: “But 
— but how did they know?” 

He accepted her pronoun. “They didn’t 
know: they guessed. They —they ad- 
mitted that tome. They knew Maggie had 

a temper and that Leslie was good looking, 
and so they put two and two together, and 
invented the situation. That there was 
_ truth in it was no more than a happy 
shot.” 

Her eyes grew wider, and if, possible, more 
childlike. His pity for her was such that he 
could have cried out from the force of it. 
But he was listening for direction, watching 
for the flash out of darkness. There was a 
sense in which this leading had the first place 
in his mind. It was as if from a distance 
that he heard her say: “But the — other 
person — the woman ad 

As there was neither voice, nor any to 
answer, nor any that regarded, he felt im- 
pelled to respond: “Oh, that was guesswork 
too. She—they —told me so.” There 








was a sofa near her, and she dropped back 
into it, sitting upright in a corner, and staring 
at him with a kind of wonder-fire in her 
eyes. Again he felt himself urged on to add: 
“Leslie told me it was an actress; but the 
person who wrote the articles hadn’t heard 
so much as that. They said it was pure 
invention — speculation at the most — and 
based on almost nothing.” As she was put- 


ting her handkerchief to her lips in a way he | 


had never seen her do before he thought it 
well to give her further assurance. “The 
important thing is that they expressed regret 
that their careless words should have given 
so much trouble, while I know that it’s not to 
happen again.” 

She bowed her head. Some seconds went 
by before he perceived that she was crying. 
She was crying bitterly, almost hysterically, 
and with a hint of laughter in her tears. It 
was the first time he had ever seen her give way 
to such emotion, and in an instant he was 
kneeling at her feet. When he tried to draw 
her to him, uttering soothing words, she, 
like Miss Higgins yesterday, seized both his 
hands and kissed them. 

But he himself was wondering why his 
confidence had not been sustained. Nothing 
had been given him. Nothing had been 
said. Nothing would ever be said now. 
The opportunity had gone by. Of his com- 
plicated yearnings only the compassion had 
been gratified; and the veil was as closely 
drawn as ever. 


N making his way between Mrs. Gil- 

dersleeve’s house and that of the 
Pallisers, Bainbridge could only reason that 
the guidance on which he had counted was 
being reserved for his interview with Leslie 
and Maggie. He had arranged for it before- 
hand, telephoning that he had something 
important to say. Leslie having answered 
the call Bainbridge knew by his voice that 
he was in some trepidation. Much as he 
would have liked to spare his old friend he 
felt this mercy to be beyond his power, 
repeating the words of one who, three thou- 
sand years before, had tried to modify the 
Lord’s decree, and found himself obliged to 
utter it even against his will: “‘The word that 
God putteth into my mouth, that shall I 
speak.” He was nothing but a mouthpiece. 
His difficulty lay in the fact that in Clorin- 
da’s case the mouthpiece had been charged 
with no message. If the same thing were to 
happen again... 

But the same thing couldn’t happen again. 
In Clorinda’s case he, Bainbridge, had not 
been sufficiently detached, impartial. He 
loved her so much that to the subtler, severer 
inspiration his ears had been dull of hearing. 
He loved Leslie and Maggie, too — but 
otherwise. It was not in such a way as to 
put him out of the question as the Lord’s 
instrument. That he should not have faced 
the matter with Clorinda was a failure of 
which he was ashamed; but since they were 
to have their life together he might find 
subsequent opportunities to make amends to 
her. 

And they were to have their life together. 
With her arms about him, and her cheek 
against his, she had whispered: “When shall 
we be married? Can’tit be soon?” He had 
replied that Lent being so near they would 
probably be obliged to defer this happiness 
till after Easter. She had argued that they 
needed no preparation; they had only to 
walk into the nearest church, St. Mary 
Magdalen’s for preference, and have the 
ceremony blessed. There they had left the 
question, undecided; but the fact that it 
had been raised, and raised in so definite a 
manner, filled Bainbridge with a joy which 
was only the more exciting, certainly the 
more dramatic, for the element in it he could 
only describe as acrid. 

In Sixty-ninth Street he found Maggie 
waiting for him in the library with a kind of 
resigned impatience. “Well, Arthur, what 
is it now?”’ were almost her first words of 
greeting. " 

“It’s good news, Maggie; at least, I hope 
you'll find it so; but Ill tell you when 
Leslie comes. In the meanwhile I want to 
say a word to you.” 

“Well, say it.” Having seated herself, 
with hands folded and feet crossed, she looked 
up at him. 

There were points of view from which she 
was not the Maggie Palliser of three months 
before. Mental suffering had subdued her 
color and deepened the lines of her face; 
but through being less blowsy she was less 
pronounced, and through being less pro- 
nounced she was gentler and not so masterful. 

Bainbridge did not sit down. He stood 
over her in an attitude of authority. “ You're 
going to get a new chance now, Maggie, to 
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see Leslie in the right light, and I do hope 
you'll make good use of it. I’ve told you all 
along you were not just to him 

“Has he been just to me?” 

“Perhaps not; but try what being just to 
him will do in the way of making him so. 
A man is most likely to put his wife’s claims 
first when she does the same with his.” 

“Wait till you’re married yourself — and 
you'll see.” 

“T hope to; but for the minute we’re not 
so much occupied with me as with you. I 
want you to be generous to Leslie si 

“Generous! Why, my dear man, there 
isn’t a woman in New York who’s been 
more ii 

“Yes, yes; I know. You've supplied him 
with cash, and so long as he was willing to 
lick your hand you were ready to doit. But 
that’s not enough. You must give him not 
only all you have but all you are. You must 
do it once for all; you must keep nothing 
back. You and everything you possess are 
to be his. There must be no more doling 
out. He must be master. For the very 
reason that you're a big, strong, wealthy, 
dominating woman you must make yourself 
humble and small and obedient 4 

She laughed in his face. “I’ve heard of a 
camel going through the eye of a needle a 

“Which was said to be an easier task than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and I'm afraid it applies to a rich 
woman, too. You know, Maggie, the king- 
dom of heaven is not in some other world; 
it’s in this. If you're going to enter it you’ve 
got to enter it now. For husbands and wives 
a large part of the kingdom of heaven is in 
what they can find in each other.” 

Her eyes were brimming as she said: 
“If Leslie had only been willing there's noth- 
ing I wouldn't have iz 

“You see, Maggie, you've been in a posi- 
tion to dictate all the terms; and you've 
dictated them. You've never taken into 
consideration the fact that Leslie is a scholar 
and an artist, that he’s sensitively inde- 
pendent, and that the one thing under which 
he’s restive is rule. Your instinct is to rule, 
and you've ruled him. That is, you've 
ruled him in his outward conduct, while his 
spirit has been miles away from you. I've 
heard you say that something had come 
between you and you didn’t know what it 
was ——” 

“T do now. It was other women.” 

“Wait till you hear what I’ve got to tell 
you. In the meantime let me go on. You 
could give orders to Leslie, and he was 
obliged to obey you, because he had no money 
of his own. You used the advantage your 
money gave you to keep him ona string. But 
you could only keep his body on a string; 
the real Leslie, as you felt accurately enough, 
escaped you. It’s the real Leslie you need 
for your happiness, and so long as you keep 
him tied you'll never have him. Oh, 
Maggie, let him go free ir 

“But I tell you he is free.” 

“In this house he’s just as free as I am.” 

“Well? Aren't you our dearest friend 
em 
“Exactly; and Leslie is in precisely the 
same place. The other night, for instance, 
when you offered to send me home in one of 
the motors because of the storm, I wasn’t 
to tell Leslie if I wanted it: I was to tell you. 
Leslie was here in the room with me, and 
you were upstairs; but I was to send a 
servant, or do something like that— No, 
no; let me go on. That’s a small thing; 
but it’s significant. It’s an illustration of 
the way Leslie has lived with you for nearly 
ten years. He's been a superior lackey 

She flashed out: “A superior lackey who 
hasn’t hesitated to make me a laughing stock 
in half the newspapers in New York i 

“Not half the newspapers in New York, 
but one paper only; and that a paper which 
has acknowledged to me that the whole story 
was a myth.” 

She jumped to her feet. “Whole story 
was a myth? Why, Arthur, what do you 
mean?” 

They stood confronting each other. “I’ve 
been talking to the writer of the paragraphs.” 

Maggie drew a long, deep breath. Her 
query was the same as Clorinda’s. “Well?” 

He took out his pocket-book, and from 
its contents selected a sheet which he un- 
folded and laid before her. “Read that.” 

She read it slowly. Having finished it, 
she dropped back into her chair to read 
it the second time. “Well, Arthur, you do 
beat everything,” was her only comment, 
as without lifting her eyes she began on a 
third perusal. It was only on completing 
that that she looked up to say: “What on 
earth do you make of it?” 

He drew up a small chair, on which he sat 
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sidewise, his arm on the back. “J make 
this. The paper in which the paragraph 
to which you objected appeared js Ae 
than anything else a fun-maker. [t's ' 
peculiar kind of fun, but then it’s a kind we 
Americans like. In it we're all handled 
without gloves just to see how we'll look 
It’s not meant to be taken seriously, and 
nine readers out of ten don’t take it so. [t's 
our form of caricature — of the sort of thing 
done in France or England by Spy or Sem 
or Max Beerbohm. I can’t say that Pm 
enthusiastic over the genre, but neither can 
I find in it anything worse than what I say — 
not in intention. Where it can play the 
mischief is where it accidentally stumbles on 
a bit of too poignant truth.” 

“Accidentally? I like that.” 

“Tt was accidentally in your case. The 
writer told me so.” 

“Who was it?” 

He considered. “It was someone who 
had no more personal ill-will toward yoy 
than Spy toward the English statesmen he’s 
drawn so amusingly.” 

“Was it anyone I know?” 

“That I’m not going to tell you. T'll say 
only this, that it’s someone who has to earn 
a living, and this apparently is the obvious 
way. I don’t defend it, but then I don't 
condemn it. It’s a big world, and if we're 
going to make the best of it we must let the 
principle of live and let live be something of 
a guide. It’s enough to say that you were 
taken, not maliciously, but simply as a per- 
son conspicuous in New York society, and 
made to serve your turn. Other people 
had served theirs, and yours had come round. 
The main point is that if you hadn't given a 
handle by — now don’t be offended, Maggie! 
— I'm going to speak straight out! — if you 
hadn’t given a handle by letting your temper 
and your wilfulness become almost a byword 
in the town ——” 

“The main point is that if Leslie hadn't 
taken up with some other woman so no- 
toriously that everybody knew it ——” 

“No; that isn’t a point at all, for the 
simple reason that as far as the writer was 
concerned, it was pure invention.” He 
continued the use of Clorinda’s pronoun. 
“They told me so.” 





HE leaned toward him, her eyes almost 
starting from her head. “Arthur, for 
goodness’ sake, what are you talking about?” 
“I'm simply telling you what the writer 
told me — that the dark-eyed woman was 
merely dragged in to make drama. You 
can see for yourself that a story in which 
there was no third person, in which you and 
Leslie had it all to yourselves would have 
lacked spice; and so Clorinda Gildersleeve 
was introduced to make ——” 

Maggie shouted. “What?” 

“The writer had passed Clorinda’s house 
and seen Leslie coming out — twice, if I re- 
member rightly — and thereby hung the tale.” 

“Oh, my God!” She threw herself back 
in her chair while a big explosive laugh shook 
her person and rang through the room. 
“Clorinda and Leslie! Oh, Lord, how long! 
No! No! That’s foo funny!” 

The effect was what he had hoped to 
produce. “And it’s all there is to it —as 
far as the paragraphs are concerned. I've 
the writer’s own word for it, and I know it’s 
true. They were going by in Madison 
Avenue, and Leslie was coming down the 
steps. Then, some two months later, the 
same thing happened and 

“Does Clorinda know?” Maggie could 
hardly control her mirth sufficiently to get 
the question out. 

“No. I saw her today, but I didn’t tell 
her. Possibly it may be better not to. 
the things are not to appear any longer ——" 

She exploded again. “Pouff! We must 
tell Leslie—we simply must. Clorinda 
gets on his nerves a 

“Then mightn’t it be wise for that reason 
not to say anything about it? If you and I 
know, may it not be just as well to let 
sleeping dogs lie?” 

Maggie fairly shook. 
of it!” 

“He might not enjoy it as much as we.” 

“Do you mean that we're to keep itio 
ourselves?” She struck with both her fists 
on the arms of her chair. “Man, it’s too 








“Yes, but the joke 


“Still—” He hesitated and began to 
think. He had the better opportunity for 
the reason that Maggie was rocking in a new 
outburst of hilarity. 

“Leslie and Clorinda! No, it’s too funny 
When I've all I can do to make him stay it 
the room if she comes near! He’s neve! 
cared for her. She isn’t his style.” 

[Continued on page 50 
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C This story has not been told before ~ 
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at you dont know about chocolates 








When is a Chocolate Cream 
properly fresh? 


HAT seems easy enough to 
answer,doesn’tit? You would 
probably say,**When it’s just been 
made,” meaning perhaps “when 
it melts in your mouth,” and 


tastes delicious! 


Strictly “tresh” chocolate 
creams, as a matter of fact, do not 
taste like that at all. Ripe choco- 
late creams dg. Chocolates are 
like fruits. ‘Time is required to 
ripen and to bring them to just the 
right condition *for eating—to 
make them delicious and health- 
ful. This will be clearer when 
we tell you— 


How Chocolate Creams 
are made 


_In the Lowney factories most choco- 
late cream centers are fashioned in 
molds. ‘The molds of various shapes 
and sizes are impressed in cornstarch. 
The cream is poured into these molds 
and pieces of nuts and fruits are added. 


These centers soon become firm. 
They are then turned out, brushed and 
cleaned with air to remove the starch. 
Now they are ready for the dipping 
table. 


The chocolate dipper takes the cen- 
ters, dips them into warm melted choco- 
late and fashions different styles of dec- 
orations on the tops. Sometimes the 
centers are dipped by an ingenious ma- 
chine, known as the “‘Enrober,”’ which 
flows melted chocolate completely over 
them. 


The chocolate coat becomes firm in 
about fifteen minutes. Now it is cer- 
tainly a ‘“‘fresh’’ chocolate. 


But, bite into it, and see if you ltke 
this strictly ‘‘fresh’’ chocolate! 


You don’t; and there’s a very good 
reason why you don't. 


What newly-made Chocolate 
Creams really taste like 


As you bite into this newly-made 
chocolate you get first a rather sweet 
buttery taste. That's because the co- 
coa butter—which is the natural vege- 
table oil of the cocoa beans—is all in 
the outside coating, (A). You taste it 
unblended with cream or flavoring. 





Cross section of a Chocolate Cream 


Then there isa crusty taste. It’s there 
because the melted cream hardens 
slightly where it comes in contact with 
the starch mold, (B). But, as the cen- 
ter ripens this crust entirely disappears. 


Finally you geta taste all flavor and 
cream. no chocolate at all. It is as 
though you were eating-chocolate and 
cream separately. ‘The flavors are not 
blended—the chocolates are not 
ripened. 


Nut and fruit chocolates, containing 
no cream, need no ripening, but even 
chocolates like nugatines, caramels and 
tathes are improved by ripening. 


OW when most chocolates are 
ripened these natural changes 
take place: 

First, the cocoa butter is evenly ab- 
sorbed through the hard outside coat- 
ing; 

Second, the cream center gradually 


ripens and softens. As it softens it com- 
pletely absorbs the outside crust, and 
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the soft ripened cream extends clear to 
the chocolate coating. 

Finally, when this occurs, you have 
a ripened chocolate—delicious to the 
Its flavors are perfectly blended. 
The perfect chocolate cream, therefore, 
is not fresh, but ripe. 








taste. 











How old 
should Chocolates be? 


Someone is sure to ask that question, 
and it is a hard one to answer. Asa 
matter of fact, chocolates kept at the 
correct temperature remain in perfect 
condition many months. 


The eating age of your chocolates 
is not so much a question of age as of 
the temperature at which they have 
been kept. In fact, the chocolate 
makers’ chief concern is to keep 
chocolates from being injured by un- 
even temperature. 


What heat 


does to Chocolates 


The direct rays of the sun or extreme 
heat of any kind will coax the cocoa 
butter to the surface of the coating. 
When the coating cools again it has a 
gray misty look. 


Chocolates thus affected are not in- 
jured if eaten at once, but will deterio- 
rate rapidly. Little air channels are 


made where the cocoa butter comes to 
the surface. The air goes into the cen- 
ter, the flavor escapes and the center 
becomes dry and tasteless. Dampness 
is also very injurious to chocolates. 


Protecting Chocolates 
against harmful 
temperatures 


It is for this reason that 
every modern safeguard is em- 
ployed by The Walter M. 
Lowney Company to keep 
their chocolates at an even temperature. 








Our shipments to distant points go 
in refrigerator cars, and our many dis- 
tributing centers have cooled rooms. 
Then, too, each year more and more 
druggists and candy dealers in co-oper- 
ation with us are using refrigerator 
showcases. 

rF OR 

\. 4 Distributing Chocolates 
in perfect condition from 


Boston to the Philippines 


Now you will more 
readily understand how 
= itis possible for Lowney 
Chocolates, manufactured in Boston, 
to be delivered all over the United 
States just right to eat. 





You may be surprised to learn that 
we are making large shipments of choc- 
olates to such tropical countries as the 
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Philippines, Porto Rico, and to China, 
a country with a very trying climate. 


Another protection 


With all the Lowney precautions in 
packing and shipping, you have very 
little chance of getting an imperfect 
box. To protect you against such a 
inischance, however, we put 2 guar- 
antee slip in each box and authorize 
our agents everywhere to make this 
guarantee good. 





HIS we believe to be fair dealing 

in Chocolates. The Medal of Honor 
package illustrated, is a particularly 
choice assortment to commemorate the 
gold medal won at the last exposition 
~_ the third world exposition, by the 
way, to give its unqualified endorse- 
ment to Lowney’s Chocolates. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY Co. 
Makers of Chocolates, Cocoa and Chocolate 


BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL 


Lowney's (4 ocola tes 


MEDAL ef HONOR 
CLOUDLAND 


Possibly you would like to make chocolates at home.* This is good fun and sometimes the choco- 


lates are good. We aren’t jealous. In fact, we like to have you try it, as you will better appreciate our efforts. 





65© 85£ and $129 a pound 

















FANCY-FULL 
PLENTY -FULL 


——— a 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHOCOLATES AT HOME 
f For Making Centers melting. Keep the chocolate mass hot but do not allow it to boil. 
Chocolate cream centers are made of cream, called ‘‘fondant.’’ Do not add water to the chocolate. |_= ny, 
To make fondant, use one-quarter teaspoonful cream of tartar , After the chocolate is thoroughly melted, allow it to cool to about x 2 
and one-third of a cup of hot water to two cups of sugar. If 82° Fahrenheit before starting to dip the centers. Use a common \\ 
corn syrup is used, make the fondant as follows: table fork, or better, shape a wire similar to a button hook with \ xX 


creamy. 


and press together. 


double boiler. 


One-half cup corn syrup, one-quarter teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, one-and-one-half cups sugar, one-third cup hot water. 

Boil without stirring until it threads. 
Keep cool and dry, until needed. 

Flavoring should be added by working as much of the extract 
as is desired directly into the fondant. 
in the desired shapes and sizes for dipping. 

If fruit or nuts are used, make a small ball by rolling out a 
little piece of the fondant; place the nuts or fruit on the sides, 


For Dipping Centers 


Melt a portion of Lowney’s Home Sweet Chocolate * in asmall 
Break the chocolate in small pieces and stir while 


a loop end, and use that. 


As it cools, beat until 


Mold fondant by hand 
prevent sweating. 


smooth with the hand, 
instead of a fork. 








Drop the center into the chocolate, taking care to immerse it. 
Lift out with the fork, shake off surplus coating, and place on 
waxed paper or oil cloth, by simply turning the fork. 

When the centers are dipped, set in a cool place. If chocolates 
are placed in the refrigerator, keep them carefully covered to 


If you wish to dip the chocolates by hand, pour the melted 
chocolate on a clean molding board, keep the chocolate rubbed 
and dip centers as above, usiag fingers 


*Quarter pound cake (with copy of this recipe for your cook book) mailed for 10c 
in Stamps—if your grocer hasn’t it in stock. The Walter M. Lowrey Co 


. Boston 
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: Noon Food 
That Doesn’t Dull 


Putfed W heat 





Rice are noontime foods which do not tax 
digestion. 

In bowls of milk, they are ideal 
luncheons for business men and 
schoolboys. They save the two 
dull hours which follow eating 
hearty foods. 


and 


Digestion is easy, because every 
food cell is exploded. There is no 
tax on the stomach. 

Yet one ounce of Puffed Wheat 
is worth ten ounces of some foods, 
because every atom feeds. 

Thousands of men prove that 
fact every day, but millions ought 
to prove it. 


Like Bubbled Nuts 


‘ <l fe irl l heat The n steam expl ded puffed 
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Puffed Puffed 
Wheat 


Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15¢ Except in Far West 




















These a ( dainties. ‘They are wafers for soups. They 
n ni! They are nut-like confections when you 

( \nd ce e place of nut-meats in candy and desserts. 
Don D4 ng ol Ke ill three Putfed Grains on hand. Serve them 
ny w er I f nothing better. Folks need more whole-grain food. 





i | The Quaker Oals @mpany 
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“You're his style,” Bainbridge — said, 
without emphasis. 

Maggie paused in her laughter to give him 
a look. “Oh, me! I’m the poor old thing 
he was willing to make use of once upon a 


time —— 


“He told me — or as good as told me — 


only a few days ago that he was in love 
with you.” 

She quieted down. “Who? Leslie?” 

“If you'd only given him his head, Maggie, 
and let him do things in his own way, and 
hare things his own way, and be master in 
his own house . . .” 

They discussed this all over again, but on 
Bainbridge’s part only as a by-product of 
his intelligence. What he was most con- 
cerned with was the question as to whether 
or not the leading he expected was to be 
granted him. So far as he could see as yet 
he was being left to his own devices, which, 
if .it continued, meant that he would fail 
with Leslie as he had failed with Clorinda. 
It was to gain time in feeling the way in 
which to deal with this decorative sinner 
that he kept going over so much of the old 
ground again. 

He was pleased, however, to see that as 
far as Maggie was concerned he was gaining 
by his arguments. The idea that Leslie 
was in love with her, and had revealed the 
fact to someone else, had not been without 
its effect. If not won by it she was softened. 
That which was most truly Maggie Palliser 
was only too ready to capitulate on any 
terms that would bring her husband back to 
her. Bainbridge repeated his tale, there- 
fore, explaining how an anonymous writer 
had, more or less innocently, made Leslie and 
herself a subject of romance. The shots were 
of a kind that would have fallen harmlessly 
away from them if there hadn't been weak 
joints in their harness. It was for them both, 
and for Maggie in particular, to see that the 
armor was mended for the future and made 
impervious to such easy attack. 

“Oh, well, if it was only Clorinda Gilder- 
sleeve,” Maggie exclaimed, joyfully, “I can 
forgive him. Of course Clorinda is fine 
looking, and clever, and she has a certain 
charm — anyone can see that! — but Leslie 
wouldn’t look at her the second time if she 
wasn't a kind of cousin of mine. We've 
simply had to be nice to her. Not that one 
wouldn't be. I'm devoted to her, for all 
that she’s so moony and half baked. But 
well, I shall never get over that. Who the 
dickens can the fool be that cooked up such 
a yarn? Some woman, I bet you! Was it 
Bessie Wrenn? It was! I've always said 
she had something to do with reporters. 
Her own name is never out of the social 
columns. And she’s hated Clorinda — why 
I don’t know; but Clorinda does get herself 
hated; her head’s so much in the air. Then, 
too, there was something left out of her when 
all the other good things were put in; but 
as for Leslie and her — well, that takes the 
cake!” 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you,” Bainbridge 
said, quietly, before she could go off in an- 
other burst of merriment, “that Clorinda 
and I are engaged to be married.” 

She took this with some surprise, though 
without being startled. “Oh? So it’s you, 
after all!” 

He smiled, perhaps uneasily. 
you mean by after all?” 

She seemed not to have heard the ques- 
tion. “What about the other man? — the 
Canadian.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

The answer came slowly, and somewhat 
doubtfully. “Oh, L don’t know — nothing, 
L suppose.” 

“Then why did you ask?” 

“Oh, for no reason—on general prin- 
ciples. With. Clorinda F 

“Yes, Maggie? With Clorinda — what?” 

“Nothing, nothing. Only one never 
knows which way the cat’s going to jump.” 

“Did you expect it to jump that way 
the way of Malcolm Grant?” 

“Good Lord, man, how can I tell? It 
hasn’t jumped that way, so let’s be thankful.” 
She sprang from her seat. “I'm going to 
kiss you, Arthur. No; sit still,” she com- 
manded, as he struggled from his chair. 
“There!” A smack resounded on each of 
his cheeks before she allowed him to rise. 
“That's to wish you luck and to thank you 
for all the good you've done me. I'm going 
to try to follow your advice. Not that it 
isn’t all stuff and nonsense, what you think 
about my attitude toward Leslie. I've 
never tried to rule anybody in my life ———" 

“You've just done it.” 

“But if it’s going to make Leslie any hap- 
pier I'll go to him for every penny I spend, 
and make him believe that it’s his own hard 


“What do 
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earnings. © And as for you, Arthur, dear, if 
Clorinda does marry you, she'll make you 3 
wonderful wife — in her way.” 

The smile with which she now regarded 
him was so maternal and sympathetic ang 
mournful that he found it impossible to hide 


the trouble it inspired. 
makes you so doubtful?” 

“Tm not doubtful. 
dering.” 

“Wondering what?” 

“Wondering, I suppose, what Clorinda 
will do next.” 

“Is she so capricious?” 

“No. I shouldn't say she was capricious,” 

“Trresponsible then? or inconsequential?” 

“No; neither of them.” 

“Then what?” 

She threw up her hands. “Good Lord, 
man, I don’t know. But she’s not like other 
people. She's a relation of mine, and I've 
known her all her life — on and off. Of late 
years I've known her very well indeed — 
and yet I don’t know her at all. That's flat. 
She’s a mystery. The nearest thing I can 
say is that when you see her and talk to her, 
the real Clorinda isn’t there. Where she is 
heaven only knows. I’ve never been able 
to find her.” 

“But if I have?” 

“Then you're luckier than most of us. 
Who's the person in.mythology that turned 
into water whenever anyone tried to seize 
him? Well, she’s a little like that. Why 
she didn’t marry Malcolm Grant in the first 
place a 

“What do you mean by the first place?” 

“Oh, years ago; I mean when she made 
us all think ‘ 

“If she had her reasons 

“Oh, she had her reasons. She always has, 
But...” She held out both her hands, 
* Anyhow, Arthur, I wish you luck. I don't 
say but that if it had been Mary Gallo- 
way as 

“Don't, Maggie, don’t,” he cried, as he 
held her hands. 

“Then I won't. Still, I'd have been 
easier in my mind. Only,” she added, 
reflectively, “a marriage in which one is 
easy in one’s mind isn’t much fun, is it? 
It must mean an awful lack of pep. Now | 
come to think of it, if Leslie hadn't kept me 
on the ‘jump, life wouldn't have been half 
so exciting; and I dare say you'll find it so 
with Clorinda — if she does marry you. 
Now I'm off to tell Leslie.” 

“Tell him first, and send him here to me 
afterwards.” 

“IT can tell him this? 
Clorinda?” 

“You can tell him everything — all except 
the little joke we've decided to keep to 
ourselves.” 


“Maggie, what 


I'm only — won. 


” 


about you and 


EFT alone he was able by sheer mental 

force to thrust into the background the 
great query that seemed to separate Clorinda 
from himself, to conftont the scene that must 
take place between him and Leslie. When 
Leslie came into the room each would know 
all about the other. Each Would know, 
without shadow of reserve, what the same 
woman meant and had meant to each. They 
would have to talk with hearts strangely, 
brutally unveiled, and reach an understand- 
ing the nature of which was beyond Bain- 
bridge’s present power to guess at. 

After Maggie’s noisy talk the house was 
oddly still. Bainbridge stood in the middle 
of the waiting. He was waiting 
for Leslie; but more ardently he was waiting 
for that voice from the cloud which weuld 
tell him how he must meet his old friend. 

And nothing came. That was the agon- 
izing thing. Keeping his mind as empty and 
receptive as possible, there was nothing to 
fill it. He was without inspiration, without 
so much as a hint. If Leslie appeared, and 
no suggestion were to be vouchsafed him, 
he should have either to utter manufactured 
speeches or be dumb. 

Suddenly he found himself quoting, in- 
wardly: “And my speech was not with 
enticing words of men’s wisdom; but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

Of course! It was what he was hoping 
for. 

** Always follow the kindest course.” 

The words were no more than reminiscent 
of a past experience. 

But the snatches came more rapidly, with 
something like a tumult of utterance from 
his soul’s mother-tongue. They followed 
hard on each other like shots from a rifle — 
but the kind of shot he was used to. 

“Let everyone be quick to hear, slow to 
speak.” 

“Vie -with one another in eagerness for 
peace, everyone minding his own business. 
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Whal St.LOuts thinks of She NEW EDISON 





sT. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


ROBLEM OF MUSIC 
NN HOME SETTLED 
BY DIAMOND DiSe 


es 


Edison Machine ‘Re-Creates’ Voice 
Beside It at Victoria Thea- 
ter Concert. 








BY FOMER MOORE. 

When Mark Silverstone announces 
an Edison Diamond Disc concert in 
the Victoria Theater it is a foregone 
conclusion that the “Standing Room 
Only” sign will be displayed. From 
orchestra pit to roof the multitude 
filed every nook and corner, and the 
enthusiasm was commensurate’ with 
the attendance: It is a wonderful thing 
—even in this age of scientific won- 
ders—to see and hear an instrument 
“recreatinge’”—as Mr. Silverstone calls 
it—a human voice that is right there 
beside it, now singing with it and now 
listening to it, thrilled by the con- 
sclousness of a second personality—al- 
most a dual personality. The problem 
“to hear ourselves as others hear us” 
has been solved even if we can’t as 
yet “see ourselves as others see us.” 

The vocal soloist last evening was 
the beautiful Anna Case of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York. 
Her voice was richer than ever before. 
Her style has broadened and matured 
and become more musicianly. There is 
a heart in it that goes to the heart and 
self-poise and _  sensitiveness that 
prophesies a brilliant musical future 
for this young artist. Miss Case sang 
the well-known air from Charpentier’s 








EDISON 


makes your home 
the world’s greatest 
stage 


“Louise,” “A Song of India,” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakow, and a pumber of folk 
songs, “The Old Folks at Home” be- 
ing among the number. 

‘Arthur Walsh, the violinist, played 
the Schubert “‘Ave Maria” with the 
Diamond Disc, and also the famous 
“Meditation” from ‘'Thais,”" by Masse- 
net. Besides these selections, he ac~ 
companied Miss Case, voice, violin and 
the “Recreator”’ blending into one 
beautiful tonal picture. 

The voice of Thomas Chalmers dis- 
played the merits of that’ good old 
tune, “Answers,” by Alfred G. Robyn, 
who used to so completely belong to 
St. Louis that St. Louis nearly, if not 
quite, belonged to him. 

Mr. Silverstone is, by these concerts, 
contributing very largely to the ad- 
Vancement of musical taste and in- 
terest in this city. Doubtless many 
vent to the periormance last night 
out of curiosity, but that element soon 
save place to genuine enjoyment of 
the progrem. The prohlem of music 
in the home is solved when the sing- 
ing of the greatest artists is made pos- 
=— by Se that does not 

tray itself in the.y 8 Z 
Gn cate See ery presence oZ 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


2500 Endeavor to Disxtinanish Nate 
ural Voice From Phonograph. 

A musical event of unique interest 
was that at the Victoria Theater Sat- 
urday evening, when Miss Anna Case, 
the young prima donna of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared; be. 
fore 2500 music lovers {n a tone test 











of Thomas A. Edison’s wonderful phony- 
graphic invention. 

After an opening address by Mr. Marx 
Silverstone, who arranged the test, Miss 
Case stood beside the new Edison pho: 
nograph and sang several numbers with 
the instrument, records of which had 
previously been made from her voice. 

So perfectly did the instrument blend 
with her voice that the audience could 
not distinguish except by her lips when 
Miss Case ceased singing. During ren- 
dition of the Song of India, the house 
was darkened and until the lights were 
turned on no one knew Miss Case had 
left the stage. 

Besides a rare musical treat, the'test 
convinced many skeptics of the triumph 
of Mr. Edison's genius:-in re-creating 
the human voice-in alt {ts naturainess. 


ee 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 








SILVERSTONE TONE TEST 
SHOWS EDISON SUCCESS 


Again Mark Silverstone’s tone test 
has come and gone and thousands of 
St. Louis music lovers have voted 
him their thanks, for indeed he has 
done much for the uplift of music. 

That Thomas A, Edison success- 
fully accomplished the marvelous 
task of recreating the natural tone 
of the human voice in the produc- 
tion of phonographic records was the 
verdict of a big audience, Saturday 
night. The vocal soloist Saturday 
evening was Miss Anna Case of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 





Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, photographed on the 
stage of the Victoria Theatre in St. Louis on Oct. 21, 1916, while singing 
in direct comparison with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 








York. Her voice was at its best, 
and as she progressed it became 
richer and broeder, Miss Case sang 
the well known aria from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise.” A song of India by 
Run’sky-Korsakow and a number of 
folk songs. z 

Arthur Walsh, ~ violinist, played 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” with the 
diamond disc and also the famous 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” by Mas- 
senet. He also accompanied Miss 
Case, voice, violin and the “recrea- 
tor” blending into one beautiful 
tone, 

Silverstone has given these tone 
tests for several years and with each 
performance hundreds of the skep- 
tical listeners go away convinecau 
that the new Edison does recreate 
and that one can now have the 
greatest artists in their home Rec- 
ords played by an instrument that 
does not betray itself in the pres- 
ence of the artists. 


Daily Globe- Democrat, 











2500 HEAR NATURAL VOICE 
TONES IN PHONOGRAPH 


That Thomas A, Edison has successfuily 
accomplished the marvelous task of re- 
creating the natural tone and timbre of 
the human voice in the production of pho- 
nographic records was the verdict list 
night of 2500 music lovers who gathered 
at the Victoria Theater to witness this 
demonstration of the triumph of inventive 
genius, Of the numerous persons who at- 
tended the demonstration skeptical of the 
claims made for the records, all came 
away convinced that it had proved equat 
to the severe test, 

Miss Anna Case, the young prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
chosen for tue test. Edison considers her 
soprano voice one of the finest of the 
many great voices he now re-creates. She 
stood beside the new Edison as it began 
to play. She sang a few bars, and the in- 
strument blended perfectly with her sil- 
very voice. She ceased, and the instru- 
ment continued the air with the same 
beautiful tonal quay as when the star 
accompanied it. None in the audience was 
able to distinguish when Miss Case ceased 
singing, except by observing that her lips 
did not move. he unison between the 
tones of her voice and the. reproduction 
on the instrument was so remarkable that 
trained ears could not detect the slightest 
difference. 
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THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1023, ORANGE, N. J. 


There is a 
licensed dealer in 
your vicinity. Watch 
“+ his announcement. 

ay we send you 

the dees 

“MUSIC’S 
RE~ CREATION’? 
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HERE IS the STORY 


VE LESLIE, a girl whose beauty and inno- 
K cence are her only possessions, is ambi- 
tious to win wealth, luxury, social success. 
Chance brings her to the great metropolis and puts 
all of her ambitions within her reach. But the men and 
women who have the power to give Eve her heart’s desires are 
the pawns of Seven Deadly Sins. They will give Eve what 
she wants—but her soul will be stained in the getting. 
Adam Moore, her lover, sees this. He 









Go to see Holbrook Blinn’s wonderful acting in the next 
thrilling play “Pride”. 

Go to see Shirley Mason, youngest and loveliest star of the 
films, in her portrayal of innocent love in “Passion”. 

Go to see H. B. Warner’s splendid work in “Wrath”. 
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DON’T MISS the FILMS 


Go to see winsome Ann Murdock portray 
the triumphs and dangers of a footlight career 
in the first play “Envy”. 


Go to see Nance O’Neill’s superb emotional 





follows her. He fights for her. But can he 
win?’ You will find the answer in your favorite 
theatre. 

Go to see Seven Deadly Sins—the motion- 
picture series that has aroused the eager in- 
terest of the entire country. 










SEVEN DEADLY, SINS 


is a series of seven five-reel feature 





the Seven Deadly Sins. Ask your 
theatre manager to book the series. 





plays. Each play exemplifies one of 


acting in the money play “Greed”. 

Go to see Charlotte Walker in her réle 
of “Molly Pitcher” in the patriotic picture 
“Sloth”. 

Go to see versatile George Le Guere in the 
mysterious Seventh Sin. 












Free! 


Shirley 
Mason’s 
Surprise 
Pack age! 
Write in margin your name 

and address and name and 
street of theatre in which you 
desire to see Seven Deadly Sins 


Tear off and mail to Motion Picture 
Editor, The Ladies’ World, 251 4th 







MY VLURKE FPINTURES 


Go to See Seven Deadly Sins 





Released through 
Triangle Exchanges 














Ave... New York. A Surprise —— 
from the youngest and prettiest star of the 
films will be sent to you FREE. 
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“T have compassion on the multitude — 
[ have compassion.” 

“Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
grvant? ‘To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.”” ; 

“The word that God putteth into my 
mouth that shall I speak.” 

And the Lord had put no word into his 
mouth at all. If lightnings and thunderings 
and voices had come out of the cloud they 
had had no bearing on Leslie. 

Minutes passed before Bainbridge drew 
his inference from this. When he did so it 
was with some amazement. “The word that 
God putteth into my mouth that shall I 
speak” — and God had been silent. It was 
an expressive silence, and an eloquent. He 
tiptoed softly from the room. 

He was putting on his outside things in the 
hall when, from Leslie’s little study by the 
door, he heard a voice. It was Maggie's 
yoice, muffled as if her head was on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. “‘Haven’t we been fools? 
Haven't we?” 

Something inaudible was mumbled on 
Ieslie’s part, and Bainbridge hurried his 
preparations. 

Maggie was speaking again. His 
name and Clorinda’s were all he caught. 


own 


He 


hurried to the door. His hand was actually | 


on the knob, when he heard an irrepressible 
exclamation from Leslie. Was it a laugh or 
an oath or an expression of incredulity? He 
didn’t know. He wanted not to know — 
never to know. He was out in the cold, 
clear twilight of the city without. knowing 

Not till he was actually standing on the 
steps with the door shut behind him did the 
perspiration break out on his forehead. He 
hardly knew why, unless it was that he had 
escaped a danger. If so, it was the danger 
of speaking — when silence was of God. 

He saw then what he had not seen hitherto. 
The others were to be spared; but he was not. 
He must drain the cup of all their secrets, 
while they were to be left each with his or 
her own. Maggie was not to know more 
than she knew already — nor Leslie — nor 
Clorinda. But he was to know everything. 
He was to carry all three of them where he 
had carried so many others during the past 
four or five years — in his heart. 

So be it; he was ready; he was able; it 
was obviously best. But as he went down 
the steps and made his way slowly and 
thoughtfully toward a splendid wintry sun- 
set, the inner veil seemed, if not actually 
lifted, a little farther off. 


[To be concluded} 





[Continued from page 28} 





“Huh!” grunted Sim Carson disgustedly. 
“Long about a week from now you kin look 
for some wise-lookin’ mark to come packin’ a 
carbine into town and say he’s a ranger — 
when they ought to have a bunch on the trail 
right now. Don’t hold your breath, Jim, till 
they get somebody!” He went out. 

Bill, though his teeth were set together so 
tightly that his jaws ached, had continued 
calmly studying the time-table while this big 
rancher reviled him and the Force he repre- 
sented, and repeated the vicious gossip that 
surrounds every unusual criminal case like 
the poisonous vapor thrown off by the death 
orchid. That he did not spring to his feet 
and call Sim Carson a liar proved how com- 
pletely his personal self was submerged in his, 
duty as a State Ranger. Wolf Masters had 
been his boyhood’s chum, it is true; but that 
he had known of Wolf's crimes — that he 
had denounced , Wolf because Wolf had _re- 
fused to share the stolen money with him, 
was a slander for which, in his private ca- 
pacity as an honest man, he would have felt 
justified in shooting the man who was guilty 
of first mouthing the lie. 

He sat quiet while the blood raged through 
his heart. He did not look up when Sim 
Carson strolled outside, but for all that he 
knew every move that was made in that 
rom. The old man presently rose and 
stretched himself and remarked that Sim was 
a good man, but he shore was prejudiced in 
his ways; and went across the street to the 
battered adobe shack that was evidently his 
home. The clerk glanced after him and smiled 
tolerantly, and observed to the others loafing 
there that Sim was a good man, and a sharp 
one, and that he didn’t much blame him for 
being all stirred up. The clerk volunteered 
the statement — for Bill’s benefit, probably, 
since he glanced his way when he spoke — 
that Sim was one of the directors and kept all 
his funds in the bank that was robbed, and 
that he guessed Sim was afraid he might lose 
his money or something. 

Bill did not manifest any particular inter- 
est in the subject, and presently he went 
in and ate his supper and went to bed. To 
the clerk, who might be curious — as hotel 

clerks in small towns have a way of being — 
he put a few inquiries about the supply of 
horses in that part of the country. He did 
not say that he was an advance guard of 
horse-buyers for the war, but the clerk some- 
how became firmly convinced that this was 
his mission, and passed the news on to the 
hotel gossips after Bill had gone up to his 
room. 

There was nothing, Bill felt sure, to be 
gained by hanging around Ojito. The rob- 
bers were strangers here, and it was extremely 
unlikely that they would venture again into 
the town. It was a matter of regret that Sim 
Carson, buyer of Bartlett rope though he 
was, could not sanely be connected with the 
crime; Bill felt that he could feel a very keen 
satisfaction in slipping handcuffs upon Sim 
Carson, and in letting him know that a 
ranger had run him down. But Sim Carson 
was well known here, he was a director of the 





robbed bank and a heavy depositor, and it 
was manifestly impossible to suspect him of 
having a hand in the hold-up. 

Just the same, Bill promised himself that, 
once he had the thieves under arrest, he 
would hunt up Sim Carson and make him 
swallow his words — and it did not matter to 
Bill that his hat crown just about reached 
Sim Carson’s chin, or that Carson could prob- 
ably swing Bill off the ground as he would a 
child, with one arm. Bill Gillis never seemed 
to remember that most men were a lot bigger 
than he — and, curiously enough, no one who 
knew him seemed to remember it either. 

In the morning Bill asked the clerk if he 
could give him change for a hundred-dollar 
banknote. The clerk couldn't, of course, 
and told Bill he had better take it to the bank. 
So Bill went to the bank, and the clerk was 
able to tell the town why he went, and that 
he was a_sure-enough horse-buyer, and 
packed money enough around with him to 
buy out the town. Bill, you must know, 
owned a face and a smile and a personality 
that were absolutely convincing, and the 
hotel clerk had imagination. Bill did not 
have to lie very often with his lips; he had a 
trick of confirming another's guess or deny- 
ing it, without saying a word. 

So at the bank he gave the cashier a glimpse 
at his ranger star while he stood at the wicket 
pushing the hundred-dollar bill through to be 
changed. And without moving their feet 
from where they were planted on opposite 
sides of the partition, they transacted other 
business than the changing of the hundred 
dollars into currency of smaller denomina- 


tions. The cashier, obedient to Bill's mur- 
mured command, scribbled rapidly and 
pushed the paper through the wicket — and 





Bill, in that manner, obtained a description 
of the robbers; for a bank cashier, if he is 
worthy his position, is a trained observer 
and can put his observations into few words 
if the need arises. 

Bill also received two pink slips of paper 
with the bank’s name on them. These were 
like the bands used on the packages of stolen 
currency, Which was indicated as being 
mostly fifty-dollar notes, with a package of 
twenties, and five notes of one-hundred dol- 
lars each. Besides this there was a bag of 
gold twenties, a stack of ten-dollar pieces and 
fifty dollars in fives; also what silver had been 
out on the counter. 

As to the exact details of the robbery, Bill 
did not trouble to find out. He was not a 
detective of the best-seller type, and he did 
not attempt to arrive, by devious processes of 
deduction, and a reconstruction of the crim- 
inal’s mental and moral condition before and 
after the crime, at any miraculous identifi- 
cation of the thieves. All that Bill Gillis 
wanted was facts that would help him in 
tracing the flight of the five and ferreting out 
their present whereabouts. He did not even 
ask the cashier to give him a diagram show- 
ing where each man had stood, and whether 
the right hand or the left was used in scooping 
the money off the counter and into the bag 
that carried it away. He merely told the 
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cashier not to mention, even to the bank’s 
officers, that a ranger was working on the case. 

The cashier was eying him bewilderedly, 
and Bill was taking his money out of the 
door — and counting it as he went — within 
five minutes of the time he had entered; 
whereas the town would naturally expect 
that, when the ranger or rangers arrived, he 
or they would be closeted with the cashier 
in the bank’s private office for an hour or so, 
while the bookkeeper attended to the wicket. 
(This bank was operated usually with a staff 
of two persons.) 

“Kinda thought there'd a ranger or two 
come in on this train,” the clerk observed 
amiably when Bill entered the office. “ No- 
body got off at all.” 

“Rangers? What for? — oh, you mean for 
that bank-robbery.” Bill helped himself to a 
match. “Guess they didn’t scrape the bar- 
rel——I got my hundred changed, all right. 
Say, where can I hire a good saddle horse? I 
want to ride out amongst the ranches for a 
day or two.” 

The clerk advised him to the best of his 
ability and at some length and Bill followed 
his advice. But all that he learned during 
two days of continuous riding put him no 
farther along the trail of the bank-robbers, so 
that he left Ojito with no more accomplished 
than if he had gone the morning after his 
arrival. 

At San Antone, he decided, he might run 
across something. The contest to be held 
there as a part of the Fiesta de Flores cele- 
bration would call together all the riders in 
the country who were not crippled or in jail, 
and among them might be at least one or two 
of the five whose descriptions the cashier had 
given him and which, by artful questioning 
of the messenger-boy, he had confirmed. It 
was a pity, thought Bill, that the boy had not 
noticed the brands on any of the horses, and 
that none of the few men who had seen them 
seemed to have read the brands, either. 

Two days before the Fiesta, Bill landed in 
San Antone and found only a few riders 
there — men from the outlying ranches who 
had come early to rest their horses for the big 
event and to “work out” those which they 
meant to use in the contests. There was 
nothing to be learned from these, and Bill did 
not bother with them. 

Instead he took train for Austin — which 
was, at first thought, getting even farther 
away from his quest. But it had occurred 
to Bill that in writing to Captain Oakes for 


| help, Sim Carson might have mentioned some- 
one he suspected, or have given some other 


clue to the shady side of Val Verde county. 
At any rate, while he waited for the gather- 
ing of the crowd to San Antone, he wanted to 
have a look at the records. 


N the office of the Adjutant-General Bill 

pored over the files of Captain Oakes’s 
company of rangers, which the clerk obligingly 
placed before him. As he read, vivid mem- 
ory-pictures flashed before him: the enlist- 
ment of Van Dillon, for instance — Bill pic- 
tured the Kid’s twitching lips and flushed 
cheeks and his fingers going up to fondle the 
new star on his breast, that day when he 
walked into headquarters at Ysleta; the 
brief, official report of the expedition of 
Rangers Gillis and Dillon to the Franklyn 
Mountains to intercept a suspected smug- 
gling of guns into Mexico, and the capture, 
by Ranger Dillon, of Jim Lyons; of the fight 
at Pirate Island — Bill read and read, his 
mind a reminiscent kaleidoscope as the terse 
sentences recalled long trips and rough trails 
and hardships and arrests, but never once, he 
told himself proudly, disloyalty or cowardice 
or weak failure. 

And yet, Sim Carson had stood before him 
and declaimed to all present that the rangers 
were “four-flushers””— and a man of Bill's 
type would sooner be called a liar. He 
wished that he could place before Sim Carson 
and make him read aloud these records to 
those who had listened to his boastful jibes 
at the men whose very life-blood went into 
the writing. 

He started to read further but he pulled 
himself away from the pulse-stirring exploits 
that had never been heard of outside the ser- 
vice. What he had come there to find was 
the report of complaints and requests for help 
from Val Verde county. It would be there, 
carefully recorded, something in this form: 
“(Date) Received letter from . . . telling of 
theft . and asking that rangers be sent on 
the case.” Then, if rangers had been sent, 
their names would be given and the date of 
their departure. Afterwards the result 
would be recorded. But search as he would 

and Bill spent a whole day at it — he could 
find absolutely no mention of the letters 
which Sim Carson declared he had written to 
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Captain Oakes; nor the report of any com- 
plaint of brand-workers operating in Sim 
Carson’s neighborhood; nor of any horses 
being stolen from the pasture of Sim Carson, 
nor of any call for ranger help, : 

By these files Sim Carson was branded q 
liar who lied deliberately, maliciously, t 
blacken the fame of the Ranger Force, * 

Little Bill Gillis went back to San Antone 
baffled and angrier than he had been for 
many a day. Truth to tell, he did not know 
just what he should do next, if the Fiesta 
de Flores failed to yield him a warm clue. On 
the train, discouragement pointed out to him 
that a dozen riders might be using Bartlett 
rope to match the piece in his pocket; and 
that the men who robbed the bank would be 
fools to show themselves here, where detec- 
tives might be expected to swarm looking for 
the five. What would be more to the point, 
Bill told himself then, would be to call Char- 
lie and the Kid to help him comb the country 
for men who answered the cashier's de- 
scription. 

But he had started for San Antone, and 
when the train pulled in there and he saw 
the crowd on the platform, and the bunting 
flying, and heard the band blaring a brassy 
welcome, Bill picked up his grip — Bill was 
traveling now in civilian fashion — and went 
down into the crowd. And the first face he 
saw that he recognized was Sim Carson, stand- 
ing in the center of a noisy group and shout- 
ing above the general uproar of band and 
voice, to a friend farther away in the crowd: 

“Howdy! Howdy! Say, I can't git to yuh 
to shake — but mect me in the Buck Horn. 
We may find a corner where we can swap 
lies ——” 

“Swap lies is right!"’ With a swift vision 
of Sim Carson standing there in the Ojito 
hotel, lying about him and his fellow rangers, 
Bill spoke the sentence aloud. 


0 


A lanky fellow with a long upper lip and ° 


little, keen heard and _ twisted his 
shoulders so that he could glance at Bill. 
“You know it!” he approved laconically, and 
went his way, searching for friends among 
that restless mass of joviality. 

Bill felt better. One other man in that 
town knew Sim Carson for a loud-mouthed 
liar, and Bill squeezed himself into a packed 
street-car and made the journey past the old 
plaza and across the bridge in a more opti- 
mistic frame of mind. He would wait a day 
er so before he wired for Charlie and the Kid. 

At the Alamo he had been wise enough to 
keep his room; so he threw his grip and a 
quarter at a scurrying bell-boy and told him 
the room number, and went,straight to the 
Buck Horn. His antagonism for Sim Carson 
had a certain quality that made Bill seek his 
presence. Besides, the Buck Horn would be 
crowded and he might see or overhear some- 
thing that would help him. 

“ Everybody drink!” cried a jovial voice as 
Bill went in. The crowd pushed to the bar, 
bearing Bill along on the wave of its eager- 
He did not attempt to hold back, 
though the voice had been the voice of the 
man he hated. 

At the bar, Carson leaned heavily with a 
glass in his hand, laughing and waiting until 
all had been served. 

“Here's hopin? I bust the ropin’ record 
wide open!” he cried, and they all drank with 
him and applauded him and drank again. He 
was popular; Bill had to admit it. But then, 
any man is popular who spends his money 
freely. Because he hated him, Bill watched 
Sim Carson toss a dingy, yellow-backed bill 
on the bar and receive the change. That one 
toast, Bill saw at a glance, had cost Carson 
six or seven dollars. 

Bill made his way to a case of small stuffed 
animals and sat down in a chair made vacant 
by the stampede to the bar. Over a cigar- 
ette or two he watched the shifting crowd and 
listened to the talk of riding and roping, of 
horses and men and prizes to be won. Every 
face, every man that came near him he 
studied swiftly, but not one fitted any of the 
mental portraits he had formed of the men he 
wanted. 

After a while he went to another saloon, 
less popular than the Buck Horn but crowded 
to the doors. Presently Sim Carson and his 
crowd surged in, uproarious in their merry- 
making. 

“ Everybody drink!” the voice of Sim Car- 
son invited to the full extent of his lungs; and 
Bill, maintaining his place at one end of the 
bax where he could scan the faces of all who 
came thirsty before the white-jacketed ser- 
vitors, accepted a cigar from the hospitality 
thus sweepingly extended. Sim Carson, he 
observed, was spending a good deal of money 
for the entertainment of his friends. 
might almost believe him to be a candidate 
for some office. Another banknote of the 
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yellowish variety went across the bar and 
sent back into his extended palm a handful of 
silver and smaller bills. 

It irritated Bill to see this man so popular 
and so jovial. He felt that if he remained 
in his presence another five minutes he would 
reach out in spite of himself and slap Sim Car- 
son on his smooth, ruddy jowl. So he left him 
there among his satellites and went back to 
the Alamo where was peace of a certain kind. 


For the next three days the nerves of Bill 
Gillis became what he called edgy. He 
wanted, more than he had in a long time 
wanted anything, to tell Sim Carson to his 
face what he thought of him and all his 
works. ‘The man was popular and Bill had 
to confess to himself that there were plenty 
of reasons for that popularity. Carson was 
big and frank and friendly, boldly proclaim- 
ing his loyalty to the range. He was a good 
rider, for all his years and his increasing bulk. 
In the roping contest he had more than held 
his own, so that he was sure of being one of 
the favorite contestants in the finals, which 
would be held the last day. He continued 
to spend money with the freédom of a hare- 
brained young fellow who has lately in- 
herited a dazzling fortune. His hearty bel- 
low: “Everybody drink!” had become the 
slogan of all the saloons in San Antone, so 
that he went around town with a thirsty 
crowd at heel like a pack of well-trained 
dogs. It got on the nerves of Bill Gillis, so 
that he found himself swearing under his 
breath whenever he caught sight of the man. 

Other things irritated Bill. He could not, 
for instance, hit upon any trace of the five 
men whom the cashier had so carefully de- 
scribed. He could not locate a coil of Bart- 
lett rope anywhere among the riders, save the 
one which Sim Carson carried at his saddle- 
fork and sent hurtling after the fleeing steer 
turned loose for him each day in the roping 
contest —and Carson had unconsciously 
established a complete, unshakable alibi the 
first time Bill laid eyes on him. 

Still, the man haunted him; irritated him: 
obtruded his loud, openly honest presence 
upon Bill a dozen times a day. To Carson, 
Bill was merely a quiet, inoffensive little 
stranger who was taking in the Fiesta. Never 
once did he claim Carson’s attention for more 
than a passing glance. Never did Carson 
dream how this little fellow had come to hate 
the sight of him, the sound of his voice, the 
straggling group of admirers that followed 
him always. 

“ Everybody drink!’’ came the shout, in the 
Buck Horn at one o'clock on the last day of 
the contest. “Last drink before yuh see 
me break the record ropin’ and tyin’, boys. 
Wish me luck, all you real ones — and every- 
body drink!” 

The crowd pushed, laughing and shouting, 
to the long bar. Bill was already there, 
standing at one end with a glass of beer be- 
fore him and a fresh-made cigarette in his 
lips. Sim Carson edged down that way so 
that there would be more room for his 
friends. Bill scanned the faces dispassion- 
ately — flushed, laughing faces, eager faces 
with the tan of the wide spaces to speak their 
calling. 

Carson glanced at Bill, saw only that he 
was a stranger and that he manifested no 
symptoms of friendliness, and showed him 
his back while he exchanged facetious jibes 
with a rival. As the glasses were set down 
empty on the bar, Carson reached _negli- 
gently into an inner pocket and produced a 
fresh sheaf of banknotes; tore off the band 
with one crook of his finger and took the top 
note off without so much as looking to see 
how large it was. “And Ill bet you, 
you miss your throw, Jack,” he was saying 
good-humoredly. ‘You'll try so darned 
hard to take that purse away from me, 
that. you'll git rattled. You mark what I 
tell yuh— you'll git plumb rattled out 
there today.” 

Bill was not listening to the talk. He was 
wondering how much longer he could keep 
his hands off the man. Even the sight of his 
back and thick red ears angered him. He 
hated the gray suit Sim Carson wore, and he 
hated the way his hair grew down to a point 
in the nape of his neck. 

Carson moved away, and the crowd went 
with him. Bill started to follow—but first 
he stooped and picked up something from the 
floor and thrust it hastily into his pocket. 
He did not stop then to examine what he 
had found, but went to his room where he 
could think without a hundred petty dis- 
tractions. 

He took the thing from his pocket and 
straightened it out and bent’his head a little, 
studying it. His fingers trembled a bit. It 
was not much that he had found — and yet it 
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Any temperature 
—at the turn of a lever 


Suppose you wish a bath or 
shower at, say, 90°:—You get 
it by swinging the lever-pointer 
go° on the valve-scale. 
I I will pay you to look into 
this businesslike _ little 
instrument — the Leonard 
Thermostatic Valve 
which automatically con- 
trols temperatures. 


Protects against scalding 
or chilling. Gives bathing 
a new peace-of-mind com- 
fort. Easily installed and 
reliable in operation. 

Think! The temperature you 
wish at the mere turn of a lever. 
HM] Write for special booklet. 

Mott’s new 138-page “Bath- 
room Book”? shows 22 model bath- 
rooms, with full descriptions and 
prices of latest plumbing fixtures 
Mailed for 4c postage. 

Any plumber can give you an 
estimate on Mott’s plumbing fix- 
tures installed complete. 

Tux J. L. MOTT 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St., 
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Style Book of Sectional 
Bookcases a help to home lovers 


MAILED FREE 


We have faithfully described and illustrated the bookcases 
which were awarded first prize at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in a style book of 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases 


Their highest quality is assured and their beauty is evident in the Colonial 
Mission, Clawfoot and other designs in mahogany and oak, made up into 
desk sections, half-sections, corner sections and single sections to go under 
windows which enable you to make use of much valuable floor space now 
wasted. You will also receive a booklet, “In an Emperor’s Den,’’ show 
ing what royalty think of them. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1834 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber’’ razor is so 
good that we dare guarantee it to you for life. Here's the 
-the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener edge than any ordinary 
You can use it for years without honing. ‘The secret of this wonderful 





B reason- 
— steel can—and it holds it. 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 

Here's our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it 


not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word 
In remitting, mention your dealet’s name, and a chamois 


$900 
Sent postpaid, 22 lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor 
State whether you want light; medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very s 


Established 1884 Shumate Razor Co., 


PAR an 


rong beards 
722 Locust Screet 
St. Louis, U. S. A 





Output 6,000 razors daily 
SLAMS ENEMA Ew MT 


‘Yon Take No Risk! 
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KITCHEN TABLE 


Eliminates Kitchen-Table Troubles 


No kitchen tolerating the ordinary kitchen table is complete in Sanitary equip- 
ment. OQilcloth coverings, the usual method of trying to obtain cleanliness and spic- 
and-span appearance, fall far short of their purpose. They burn easily, and the slip 
of a knife’ leaves a gash which, aside from bad appearance, is very unsanitary. 
Wood tops are also easily cut and burned, and they absorb liquids. Ask our 
dealer to show you the Bohn Sanitor Table. You will buy it immediately. If 
your dealer can’t show it to you, write us for information and prices. 


Snow- White Porcelain Top Assures Perfect Cleanliness 


There are no crevices to catch particles of foodstuffs, and heat or kitchen knives cannot 
harm the porcelain top. The body is made of selected birch, finished natural or in white 
enamel. In appearance, it is in keeping with the finest surroundings it may be given. 

Made in three top sizes: 28x42, 28x48 and 27x53. 





WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
Main Office and Factory: 1550 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
53 W. 42nd Street 68 E. Washington St., opp. City Library 803 So. Hill Street 




















It fits the 
pocket. || 


Pictures | 


2% x 4% 





A Residence in Squirrel Hill, Pittsburg, Pa. Albert Bertalott, Jr., Owner and Builder. 
“ CREO-DIPT" 24" Stained Shingles on second story. 


UR- book on “CREO-DIPT” Homes shows an 
artistic and economical possibility of avoiding the 
monotony of ordinary material and colors on roofs and 


‘The New QC Kodak Jr. side walls. 
” 99 STAINED 
A thin, slim camera for pictures of the somewhat elongated CREO-DIPT pe tm 














P ° . = 17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 
post card shape—but just a trifle smaller—it fits the pocket. — satieaasai 
Accurate and reliable, because made in the factories where pan repair and repainting expense. Preserved in creosote 
and stained any color by our process. Selected cedar 


honest workmanship has become a habit, simple in operation, shingles—no waste. Save expense—time and muss of stain- 


it meets every requirement in hand camera photography. ing on the job. 











Autographic of course, all the folding Kodaks now are. rhev come bundieg Fite for our book today. Names 


ready tolay. Of architect and lumber dealer 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter having reper is appreciated. Ask about 24" 
speeds up to 1-100 of a second and meniscus achromatic lens, . $12.00 ee er Cd Shingles for side walls. 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, . ; : - ; : 14.00 ae 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, /.7.7, ; ; ‘ , 19.00 —_ cat oir" 
== STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
: All Dealers’. " , mr 


aul 1038 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. = 
a Co 


Factory in Chicago for West. 
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was everything: a crumpled strip of pink 
r, stamped in green letters, ‘‘Ojito 

Stockmen’s Bank,” and written across one 

end with a blue pencil, “$1,000.” 

Pill sat and stared at the pink strip of paper 
while he studied the problem. Sim Carson 
had not taken part in that hold-up — that 
much was certain. Also, he was a stock- 
holder and a depositor in the Ojito bank, and 
there was no reason why he should not have 
in his possession a package of the bank’s cur- 
rency. A dozen, for that matter, if he wanted 
tocarry that much around with him; yet —— 

Bill jumped up as though he had been 
stung and rushed down to the office, thankful 
for once in his life that he was in a civilized 
section of the country and could make use of 
some of its conveniences. He showed the girl 
at the telephone switchboard his star and 
asked for a clear line on long-distance, and 
presently was inside a booth asking a few crisp 
sentences and getting surprised answers. 

Immediately after that Bill showed a 
funny little streak of humanness. With all 
the worry and puzzlement of his quest, with 
all his anxiety, he had yet followed the for- 
tunes of thé various contests with all of a 
rangeman’s understanding and __ interest. 
This was the day of the finals, and Sim Car- 
son was to rope a steer and tie it down and 
shave seconds off the record time for such a 

performance —if he could. Thousands of 
men in the crowd and women — 
were eager to watch him do it. Much as 
Bill hated him, he also wanted to see Sim 
Carson make one last attempt to win the 
purse. So Bill, ignoring his one-sided feud 
with Sim, found a place to roost on the 
fence close to the infield, where he could 
watch the fun. 

There was the pony race, which whirled 
past to a dusty finish with excited boys in 
short pants whipping furiously. There was 
the cowboy race, with a little more zip to it 
and a little more yelling from the grandstand. 
There. was an exhibition of fancy roping 
trick roping, more spectacular than practical, 
since every cowpuncher knows that it is not 
always the fellow who can spin a big loop and 
dance in the middle of it who can catch his 
steer out on the range. Bill had seen too 
much of that sort of thing to care a great deal 
about it. He was fingering a crumpled strip 
of pink paper in his pocket; and a bit of rope 
with a blue heart-cord, and doing a good deal 
of thinking while he waited for the roping 
contest. 

A gate back of the infield was opened, and 
Sim Carson rode out into the track, shaking 
open the loop of his Bartlett rope and spread- 
ing it over one shoulder while he took his 
place on the mark. Another gate opened 
near him and a lean, spotted steer with horns 
well spread and tapering came lumbering past 
Sim, who held his dancing horse on the line 
and watched the steer cross the thirty-yard 
score line ahead of him. Then he slackened 
rein and leaned forward. 

As the steer’s front feet cleared the line 
Sim’s horse shot out in pursuit of the fleeing 
animal, and Sim’s loop was circling faster and 
faster over his head. In roping steers, and in 
tying them down, more than half the work 
falls upon the horse, as you may know. 
Sim’s horse, knowing exactly what was 
wanted of him, ran close. The loop settled 
true over the horns of the steer, and the horse 
swerved sharply to one side after the slack 
had been taken in and the rope passed over 
the steer’s rump. The steer was flipped 
upon its side; and Sim, on the ground before 
the horse had stopped, twitched a short 


yes, 


length of tie-rope from his belt, rushed in and 
tied front and hind feet together. 

A roar went surging up from the crowd 
when Sim straightened and raised both hands 
high in the air in the signal that his steer 
was tied. ‘Tied in less than the record time, 
as many a stop-watch proved. Sim turned 
to the grandstand, red-faced and smiling, his 
hands still high above his head. 

“Just keep ’em there a while,” a soft voice 
drawled at his shoulder. 

Sim Carson whirled and looked down into 
the hard, gray eyes of Bill Gillis. The color in 
his face faded toa sickly tan. “Who the devil 
are you?”’ he blurted, his eye-balls staring. 

“Me? Oh, I’m just one of those four-flush- 
ing rangers,”’ Bill drawled and drew the bit- 
terness from his soul with the words. “‘ You 
know the breed — yuh know ’em so well you 
had to lie about ‘em to hide how much 
you're afraid of ‘em. I’m on that Ojito 
bank robbery. Come on and walk a little 
ahead of me, and I won't put irons on you, 
Sim, for all the crowd to see. If anybody 
gets next, it'll be your own fault.” 

The megaphone was bellowing to the world 
there gathered the number of seconds which 
Sim Carson had consumed in tying down his 
steer. As Sim, with his trained horse following 
like a dog after him, walked from the infield, 
cheers and shouts and hand-clapping met 
him and surrounded him and followed him. 

“You can wave your hand to the crowd if 
you want to,” Bill Gillis permitted in the 
kindness of his heart. Sim Carson was no 
longer a blatant, boastful slanderer of the 
Ranger Force, but a prisoner whom Bill 
would not humiliate any more than he must. 
“That red machine there at the end of the 
stables — head for that. We'll get away from 
here before anybody gets wise.” 


N hour later, Bill was examining a 

dozen postal money-order receipts and 
jotting down the names and addresses of the 
payees. “ You was just a little too careful in 
your accounts with the gang, Sim,” he ob- 
served whimsically when he had completed 
the list. “It’s a safe bet to wire and have 
these fellows taken in— they're the five that 
did the job for you. That right?” 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it ain't,” Sim re- 
torted sullenly. ‘Find out — you know so 
much!”’ He regarded Bill for a minute, irreso- 
lute. “I wish, seein’ you’ ve turned the trick,” 
he said, “you'd tell me how you done it.” 

“How? By sticking to the trail — when 
there wasn’t any trail,” Bill informed him 
ambiguously. “Then you dropped this band 
when you broke into that bundle of money in 
the Buck Horn, and I got the bank on long 
distance and found out you hadn’t drawn out 
any money in that shape. Id seen you bust- 
ing big bills for drinks and putting the change 
in your pocket, and busting another bill in the 
next place. Didn't take much brains to fig- 
ure you out as the go-between for the gang, 
working to get those big bills off your 
hands. And, Sim, these receipts you've 
saved up to prove each fellow’s been get- 


ting his share, tell the rest. Except —” and 
Bill grinned a litthe—‘“T’m just guessing 
that you lent one of ‘em a tie rope. You 


did, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, you rangers—I'd ruther have a pack 
uh wolves on my trail!’ Carson turned away 
and stared gloomily at the wall. ‘ You've 
got me —let up on me now, can’t you?” 

“Why, sure! That's where rangers al- 
ways let up!” Bill went out: and _ the 
sheriff, grinning a little under his big mus- 
tache, locked the door behind him. 


Coming soon: “ The Red Ride,” the final story in this 
gripping and ripping series of Texas Ranger yarns 
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‘. Europe’s many tongues and 
: consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails a common 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service inits mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 
complishment is in spite of the 
great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 
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Qne Policy 


Sneed MUSIC 


Until all Europe went to war 
and foreign music went out of the 
market, America never realized 
that our own 


“Century” Edition— 10¢ 


is the equal of any sheet music published 
anywhere at five times the price. 

Here are a few random numbers from 
our “Century” Catalog of 2000 titles, 
PIANO SOLOS 




























Albom Leaf. . . Grieg | Bridal Chorus . Wagner 
Herdsman's Cotiage Heims | Largo. . . . «Handel 
The Fountain . . Bohm|LoinduBal. . . Gillet 
Convent Bells . Ludovic | March Militaire Schubert 






in Stream . Smith 
fi Spring Moelling 
Second Valse . . Godard 


Shepherd's Dream Heins 
Silver Spray Drumheller 
Twilight Reverie . . Guy 











Ask your dealer to show you“ Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substituté, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING 
225 W. 40th Street, Now Yo 


TYPEWRITERS 


Up-to-date machines of standard 
makes—Remingtons, etc., thoroughly 
trademarked and guaranteed 
the same as new. We operate the largest 
rebuilt typewriter factories in the world. 
Efficient service through Branch Stores 
in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 





SAVE FROM 


One System 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 


been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Ridpath’s 
History mm: World 
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NAPOLEON 








~§ 2000 Pictures 





We will name our present low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters to those mailing the 
Coupon below. Tear off Coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. The 40 F 
sample pages will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which 
the work is written. Thousands have already availed 
themselves of our offer and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied. Mail Coupon Now. 


Tee 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION (311) 

149 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of 
Ridpath’s History of the World, containing photo- 
gravures of Napoleon, Socrates, Ca@sur, and othergreat 
characters in history, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to McClure’s Magazine readers 








ADDRESS...... 



























HERCULES 
Smokeless Shots 
| POWL 


In Your Favorite 
Make of Shells 


HE fact that you prefer some partic- 

ular make of shell when shooting at 

the traps or in the field need not pre- 
vent you from enjoying the satisfaction 
given sportsmen by Hercules Smokeless Shot- 
gun Powders, Infallible and “‘E. C.” 
These splendid powders, which are of high 
and remarkably uniform quality, may be 
obtained in any standard make of shell. 
Undoubtedly the shell you use is named in 
the list given at the left. The next time 
you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
particular make of shell. You will see the 


Infallible and “E C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 


SELBY ; 
ws name of the powder stenciled on the box 
Been and on the top wad in each shell. 
WESTERN Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
WINCHESTER 


light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 
You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
fallible or ““E. C.’? Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1019 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 








LEWIS-BUILT HOMES SOLVE THE PROBLEM < 
How can you build a home this year, in the face of rising costs? 5595 


The extravagant waste —exorbitant prices—compounded profits 
—extra labor and tedious delays of the old-fashioned building 
method can be avoided! There's a newer, better, quicker meth- 
od, already tried and approved by thousandsof home-builders. 
MACHINE-CUT HOUSES 9 3®y the Lewis Movern Method, you 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY pay your Seuss complete, with all 


millwork cut-to-fit by 





machinery; everything shipped to ether, direct from factory, at lowest inside, = 

wholesale price You choose your home from 100 selected designs; You get 

the latest ideas in convenience; your Lewis-Built Home contains the finest 7 

grades of lumber. 45 , 
* 

CATALOG EXPLAINS MODERN Shows nee. photos of modern 

METHOD OF HOME BUILDING ‘‘ouscs, Cottages, Bungalows; ’ 


: quotes full specifications and tells 
exactly what is included for the one price; shows full floor plans: offers money 
back guarantee of satisfaction Write for catalog today, enclosing 4c stamps 7 


(Also Home Furnishings catalog on request.) 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. 287 ed A 1 A 
(Western Branch, Portland, Ore.) 











Chairs and Tricycles 


PATENT#:: IDEAS WANTED. a 7 
2 . facturers want Owen patents. Sem 
For Invalids and Cripples 4 for 3 free books; ae — 

rthi ete. I help you market your invention without charge. 
Worthington Co. RICHARD 8. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


807 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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rich or important they may be, since it is 
| often through lack of these qualities that they 
have broken down in health. 

Strange as it may seem this great athlete 
relies chiefly upon mental control for the fine 
physical results that he obtains. He believes 
in building up health by first building up 
character, so that when a man has been 
shown the way of right living he may have 
the power within himself to follow it. 

Muldoon ranks moral courage as high as 
physical courage and says that a man who is 
unable to control his temper, his passions, 
and to banish poisonous fears from his heart 
has a poor chance of living to be very old. 

He denounces as absurd and unkind 
various stories that have gone the rounds to 

| the effect that he treats patients with bru- 
tality. Witness the story of his nearly 
jouncing to death some soft fat Wall Street 
broker on a horseback hike and then leaving 
him five or six miles off in the woods to walk 
home. Such tales are pure inventions; also 
the statement that all patients at White 
Plains must follow the same exercise regimen 
whether they are strong or weak. 

“The men who come here are divided into 
three classes,” Muldoon explained to me, 
“according to their physical condition. 
There are the Ables, the Not Ables, and the 
Never Sweats. They all go to bed at the 
same hour, lights out at nine sharp, but the 
Not Ables are allowed to sleep until seven, 
whereas the Ables and the Never Sweats 
have to get up at six for their bath and 
setting-up exercises. 

“After breakfast the Ables and the Never 





| Sweats start off on a hike, ‘but the Never 


} 





Sweats have it much easier than the Ables: 
they do not do as much or go so far. And 
the Not Ables do not go at all.” 


ONTRARY to the general impression, 

one of the main features in Muldoon’s 
régime is rest. Some of the patients (the 
Not Ables) are called upon to take very little 
exercise, no horseback rides, no strenuous 
hikes on foot, only the brisk setting-up move- 
ments that accompany the morning bath. 

Muldoon never tires of preaching that we 
should guard with jealous care our store of 
nervous energy and see to it that this store 
is replenished in the brain reservoir whenever 
we have drawn largely upon it. In his own 
case after great wrestling matches when for 
hours (once for nine hours) he has made huge 
expenditures of muscular and nervous force, 
it has been his practice to spend twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours continuously in bed, 
taking no food, except water, and allowing 
no person under any circumstances to come 
near him. 

“After the great Sullivan-Kilrain fight of 
seventy-five rounds — you know I trained 
Sullivan and I might naturally have been out 
with the boys painting New Orleans red 
after the victory —I disappeared for a day 
and a half. No one knew where I was, not 
even Sullivan. I was in a dark room, flat 
on my back, sleeping and resting. The con- 
sequence was that on the second day when 
the others were dead to the world I was 
feeling fine.” 

All this is very simple and reasonable. No 
drugs or doctoring. No alcohol or tobacco. 
Wholesome food with abundant water 
drinking, reasonable exercise and plenty of 
rest. So Muldoon gets the admirable results 
that have made his treatment famous all 
over the land. There is no mystery about 
it, nothing difficult or complicated about it, 
and one almost wonders why the patients 
need go to White Plains at all. Why could 
they not follow this treatment and get these 
admirable results in their own homes? 

The answer is that they could if they had 
the will power to do it; but that is the 
trouble, that is exactly what broken-down 
Americans lack — the will power to live as 
they should. Muldoon renders them a two- 
fold service, first in showing them exactly what 
to do and then in insisting that they do it, 
whether they feel like it or not. 

Of course, in all our large cities there are 
thousands of broken-down Americans whose 
health problems are not capable of* such 
rough-and-ready solution. There are great 
numbers of neurasthenics, for instance, men 
and women who seem to have nothing the 
matter with them, but are, nevertheless, half- 
invalids. They look well, they eat well, 
they play golf, they discuss the war, they 


es 


talk and act like ordinary persons in excellent 
health; in a way they are in excellent health: 
there is no impairment of vital organs that 
can be detected, their minds are keen and 
active, but somehow they are out of adjust- 
ment with life. They cannot face the daily 
grind of duties and responsibilities, they can. 
not make decisions, they feel themselves weak 
inefficient, deeply depressed, full of fears, ” 

Neurasthenics are weary pilgrims on life’s 
highway, men and women who have been 
baffled by the problems of existence, home 
problems, business problems, emotional 
problems, and have run up the white flag of 
surrender.» There are thousands of these 
unfortunates, including many who, appar- 
ently, have everything in the world to make 
them happy. More women than men suffer 
in this way, perhaps because women’s lives 
are less disciplined and less efficient than 
men’s lives; or because women have not 
learned to defend themselves against emo- 
tional stresses as well as men; or because 
life is harder for women than for men; or 
because women are more self-sacrificing 
(through love) than men. 

Strangely enough, the largest number of 
neurasthenic cases occur in the period of 
greatest human vigor; that is, between the 
ages of twenty and forty, although there is a 
danger period for men in the late fifties, often 
following their retirement from active work. 

I may add that just as men are less subject 
to neurasthenia than women so they are 


more easily cured than women, being often . 


reestablished in health after a few weeks, 
sometimes a few days, whereas women drag 
along for months or years with the same dis- 
tressing symptoms (sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, general ineffectualness), passing from 
one sanatorium to another or returning 
again and again to the same sanatorium after 
apparent cures and disappointing relapses. 

Let us now consider what can be done to 
relieve this malady. How are neurasthenics 
restored to health? 

The answer is that deliverance comes 
through a mental readjustment which gives 
courage, which strengthens the weakened 
will, which makes these sufferers understand 
that the only justification for their existence 
lies in their power of service. They must 
cease thinking always about themselves, 
about their symptoms and _ weaknesses, 
and must proceed with the essential business 
of having some usefulness on this earth, of 
being good for something to somebody. 

A man who successfully preaches this 
doctrine is Dr. Austin F. Riggs of Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who has changed this 
lovely Berkshire village into a Mecca of 
hope and regeneration for unhappy neuras- 
thenics from all parts of the country. 

“Justify your existence on this earth or 
the earth does not want you,” he says to his 
patients. “Find your job and do it. Let 
it be some job that is worth doing, no matter 
how humble, and that you are fitted to do, 
then go at it, lose yourself in it and you will 
lose most of your pains and fears, your indi- 
gestion, your insomnia; in short, you will 
get over your neurasthenia.” 

On every street in Stockbridge you meet 
men and women who are learning and practis- 
ing this wisdom. ‘These patients have their 
days mapped out for them hour by hour (this 
is their present salvation and future peril, 
since later they must rely on themselves), 
so much intellectual effort, so much carpet 
weaving or cabinet work to give them concen- 
tration, ‘so much exercise (the marginal pic- 
tures on page 23 show some of the bedroom 
exercises recommended by Dr. Riggs), 80 
much amusement, so much sleep. Each case 
has its own schedule, since no two persons 
have the same needs or difficulties, but all 
patients must be on time (development of will 
power), all must rise at the hour indicated 
and perform their daily duties as indicated, 
regardless of their irclinations or indolences. 

As illustrating how Dr. Riggs differentiates 
ketween his patients, I may mention the 
case of two women who came to Stockbridge 
at about the same time, both suffering from 
nervous exhaustion. One of them was told 
to give up cigarettes, and having obeyed, 
with much reluctance, was surprised a few 
days later to see the other woman smoking. 

The explanation was that these two women 
had reached the same nervous state by 
contrary ways. One had sacrificed tog much, 
the other too little. One had led a frivolous, 
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git-indulgent life and needed to practise 
self-denial, whereas the other had been 
ing the burdens of the universe and was 
jalf crushed by them. To brighten her 
existence there was need of gaiety, a touch of 
worldliness. 
A case showing the blighting effects of fear 
is that of a woman in advanced neurasthenia 


who came to Stockbridge to be treated by” 


Dr. Riggs. She arrived one evening with her 
husband and, as they were persons of conse- 
quence who had particularly requested it, 
the doctor himself met them at the station 
and drove with them to a house that they 
had rented for their stay in the village. 

As the woman was greatly fatigued by the 
journey, she desired to go at once to her 
bedroom, and her husband was about to 
carry her upstairs, when the doctor interposed. 

“Wait!” he said. “ Why do you carry her?” 

“[ always carry my wife up and down 
stairs,” replied the husband. “She is not 
strong enough to walk.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Why, doctor,” protested the patient, 
“IT haven't stepped out of my bed without 
assistance in over a year. It’s necessary for 
me to be carried.” 

“We must see about that,” laughed the 

ialist. ‘‘ Please come in here.” 

They brought the woman into the sitting- 
room, and Dr. Riggs went over her carefully, 
listening to her heart and asking various 
questions. 

“You see how weak I am!” she lamented. 

He snook his head good-naturedly. 

“T don’t think you are so very weak. There 
is no reason why you cannot walk up these 


stairs.” 
“No, no! It would kill me.” 
“Nota bit of it. Come, I want you to try.” 


“Will you take the responsibility if I drop 
dead?” 

“Till take the entire responsibility. You 
couldn’t drop dead. if you tried. Come, 
now!” id 

He held out his hand encouragingly, and 
a few moments later this woman who for 
many months had been carried everywhere, 
even across her bedroom, walked up the 
stairs unassisted and was none the worse for 
it. Within a month she climbed to the top 
of Bear Mountain, and for three years she 
has been a perfectly well woman. 

There came to Dr. Riggs for treatment a 
famous college athlete, a great football star 
and later a hunter of big game all over the 
world, who broke down at about thirty-five 
and became a neurasthenic. He was con- 
vinced that his heart was affected (having 
fainted in a theatre), and when he came to 
Stockbridge he was so weak and depressed 
that he could not walk the few hundred yards 
between the doctor’s office and the inn, but 
insisted on taking a carriage. Some other doc- 
tor had told him that he had dilation of the 
heart and no words could quiet his alarm. 

In order to put confidence into this man, 
it was necessary to re-educate him in the 
psychology and physiology of his own case. 
The first morning before he set forth on a very 
easy walk, about ten minutes over the level, 
there was presented to him a chart showing 
his pulse, his blood pressure, his heart action; 
and, later in the day, he compared this point 
by point with a similar chart showing his 
after-exercise reactions. 

“You see, nothing happened to you,” 
smiled the doctor. 

This procedure was followed every day, 
and soon the man became interested in his 
own internal machinery and was encouraged 
to see that it was functioning better than he 
had expected. Thus cowage was built up 
in this distressed patient by taking him, 
as it were, behind the scenes, and gradually 
the daily walks were lengthened until, within 
the season, he was striding for hours over the 
Berkshire hills and coming home the last 
stretch down the mountain on a jog trot or 
arun. The chief element in this cure con- 
sisted in straightening out a kink in the man’s 
mental machinery. 

I met a woman in Stockbridge who, years 
ago, after a great sorrow, let herself sink into 
the deepest hells of neurasthenic torture and 
she told me how she had resolved, after her 
restoration to health, that never again would 
she surrender to the trials and griefs of life, 
never again would she allow anything to 
hurt her deeply, not bereavement or loss of 
money or loss of health or even the approach 
of death. She had discovered the blessed 
truth that it is within our power, by a 
voluntary attitude of mind, to resist sorrow, 
to prevent griefs from overwhelming us. 

“I know this is true,” she said, “because 
I have borne just as hard things since then 
without allowing them to crush me. It does 
no good to let ourselves go like that. It 





only makes us useless, pitiful wrecks, and 
nothing is worth such a price.” 

But how did this woman protect herself? 
How can any of us protect ourselves against 


sorrows? Or against reverses of fortune, 
business disasters? Or against the loss of 
dear ones? Are there not situations in life, 
shattering blows in life that must prostrate us, 
deplete our nerve force, leave us conquered? 

The answer is that, by a right attitude of 
mind, based on a sound philosophy of life 
(work, play, love, care of the body), we can 
bear misfortunes and live through tragedies 
that would destroy us if we had a wrong 
attitude of mind. Who has not viewed a 
certain situation with black despair at one 
moment, then confidently, courageously at 
a different moment of the same day or the 
same night? Yet the situation has not 
changed. It is our vision that has changed, 
from one hour to another, from one day to 
another, so that now there is hope, resigna- 
tion, an issue from our troubles where before 
there was no hope, no resignation, no issue 
from our troubles. 

I also met in Stockbridge an elderly woman 
who has succeeded in following Dr. Riggs’s 
great rule for health: we must learn to help 
ourselves. For years she had suffered from 
arthritis, a painful affection of the joints that 
made it almost impossible for her to dress 
herself or to arrange her hair. It would have 
been easy and quite excusable if she had 
resigned herself to having these intimate 
services performed by an attendant; in fact, 
her husband urged this. But the lady would 
never consent, saying that she must struggle 
against her affliction; if she yielded to it it 
would grow worse and she would soon be a 
helpless invalid; and many a time her hus- 
band saw her brushing her hair with tears 
running down her cheeks from the pain of her 
efforts. She would do this and the habit of 
self-mastery, thus established, not only en- 
nobled her character and saved her from a 
general breakdown, but it finally conquered 
the disease itself, which suddenly left her, as 
if ashamed of torturing so brave a person. 

I also met a young college woman, self- 
supporting, who has lived for two years 
among neurasthenic patients and has studied 
them closely. 

“Listen!” she said to me. “I have had 
troubles and. disappointments enough to 
become a neurasthenic myself ten times over, 
if it were not for two things: I have had to 
work for my living and I have had the 
knowledge that I was needed by someone 
who is very dear to me.” 

There is the antidote to this neurasthenic 
poison — work that is done through love; 
work that must be done lest some loved one 
suffer. 


HUS far we have considered only two 

among many of the smaller human re- 
pair shops that have gradually established 
themselves in various parts of the country and 
that render a valuable service by offering 
help and wisdom to tired, half-worn-out 
business men and to discouraged, nerve- 
shattered women. 

It remains to picture the larger and more 
varied activities of a great sanatorium like 
the one at Battle Creek, Michigan, with its 
vast hotel accommodation, its hospital, its 
staff of doctors and nurses (scores of them), 
its health lectures, its Swedish-movement 
exercises done to music, and its interesting 
diet plan. Nor should I forget the depart- 
ment for X-ray examinations under the 
direction of Dr. James Case who is, perhaps, 
the most distinguished Raentgen-ray diagnos- 
tician in the world. 

Each day here has its own rather full 
programme of events, these being varied 
through the week, so that there is never a 
lack of something to do, nor is there too much 
of the same thing. Every morning after 
breakfast there are special classes for women 
in the gymnasium followed by Folk dances 
and games. Also there are: corrective and 
medical gymnastics for men. There is the 
Indian club drill for guests and patients. 
There are scientific cooking classes with 
demonstrations by an expert dietician. 
There are indoor swimming-pools and all 
kinds of outdoor exercise, including a golf 
course. There are religious services, song 
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services and evening health talks with | 


question-answering by the director, Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, and by other distinguished persons. 


No one is required to take part in these | 


exercises, but the happenings are so interest- 
ing, so obviously helpful that most of the 
patients do take part, and I have seen few 
things more impressive than the after- 
supper gathering of men and women in the 
big gymnasium, several hundred of them, 
gaily and zealously going through spirited 
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“but what do you say to this? 


What is there to say, when the two desserts are exactly alike? | 
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and chin graceful — relieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes bright. You 
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LL woods have certain uses for which they are | 
| especially adapted by reason of the peculiar | 
\ qualities and characteristics which nature has given 
them; and on their proper selection for these uses, 
hinges the whole problem of economy in wood 


construction. 


Three centuries of experience in this country have demonstrated | 
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marching exercises, body-swaying exercises, 
skipping exercises, all together, while the 
piano plays lively airs and winds up with a 
crashing finale that brings the whole com- 
pany down the hall, sixteen abreast, beaming 
and glowing (some of them puffing) to the 
tune of “Hail, Columbia!” 

And every morning at seven, weather 
permitting, Battle Creek pedestrians pause 
and stare as hundreds of sanatorium guests 
in come-as-you-please costumes line up along 
the stone terrace before the main building 
and go through fifteen minutes of setting-up 
exercises. 

“Two steps to the right, bend over and 
touch your left toe. Ready!” shouts the 
graceful leader, and the company obey — or 
try to, while the piano tinkles on. 

What but the inspiration of numbers and 
the general enthusiasm could induce these 
pampered city dwellers (see that fat woman 
rising on her toes!) to be out here at seven 
o'clock taking this fine exercise! It’s the 
sort of thing they believe in at home, but here 
they do it! 

The force of example! The wonderful 
encouragement of meeting some man or 
woman who is interested in your bodily ills 
and who says sympathetically: “I know 
exactly how you feel; I had the very same 
symptoms last week or last year, but I got 
all over my trouble by doing so and so.” 


ERHAPS the most valuable lesson taught 

by Dr. Kellogg is that men and women 
will strive vainly for health and efficiency until 
they learn to keep their bodies clean inside. 
The greatest single cause of human suffering 
or failure is intestinal stasis, stagnation, and 
all patients are instructed to regard this as a 
matter'of the most vital importance. 

Every day in all our cities patients come 
to doctors and say: “Oh, doctor, I am all 
broken down by overwork! Iam so irritable, 
so tired! And I can’t digest my food!” 

But it is not overwork that has broken 
them down. Not one man in a thousand 
overworks. The irritability, the fatigue, the 
nervous indigestion, in most come 
from poisons produced by decaying food 
that has remained undisturbed for weeks or 
months in folds of the colon, exactly as 
stagnant water remains in shallow bends of 
a running river. 

Some say to a patient: “Oh, 
there’s nothing much wrong with you, just 
constipation.” They might as well say: 
“There’s nothing much wrong with you, 
just smallpox!” 

“One of the most active, perhaps the most 
common and most potent of all the causes 
of arterio-sclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
as well as of diseases of the heart and kid- 
neys,” declares Dr. Kellogg, “is intestinal 
stagnation. By the retention of food 
remnants and other wastes in the colon, 
opportunity is afforded for putrefaction and 
the formation of poisons possessed of the 
potency of snake venoms, which, being ab- 
sorbed, set up in the body generative changes 
not only in the blood vessels, but in the heart, 
kidneys, liver and other vital parts.” 

During the past fifty years nearly a hundred 
thousand patients at Battle Creek have been 
taught not only to get rid of food poisons 
by intestinal cleanliness but greatly to lessen 
the preduction of these poisons by a dimin- 
ished consumption of meat. In fact, during 
their stay in the sanatorium, patients are 
put on a low protein (non-flesh) diet with 
undoubted benefit to themselves. 

Dr. Kellogg himself furnishes a striking 
illustration of the immense physical vigor 
that may accompany a low protein diet. He 
told me that in forty years he has not eaten 
two pounds of meat, yet today at sixty-five 
he moves about with the vim and snap of 
youth and shows an unbelievable physical 
endurance. Day after day he works cease- 
lessly from early morning until long after 
midnight. Although small in stature he has 
great muscular power and in his lectures used 
to lift a weight of 750 pounds or fling over 
his shoulders the heaviest man in the audi- 
All this in spite of the fact that as a 
hoy he was delicate, so that his parents 
thought him scarcely worth bringing up, and 
as a young man he was a consumptive. He 
attributes his subsequent fine health and 
success in life to wise living and especially 
to right eating. 

I know a distinguished editor who for years 
was almost an invalid, a victim of nervous 
exhaustion, indigestion, brain fag and a 
dozen other things, depending on the doctor 
he consulted, and he never came to a new 
city, here or abroad, without consulting a 
new specialist. Poorman! He went through 
life like a galley-slave dragging a ball and 
chain behind him. He was always tired, 


cases, 


doctors 
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always afraid to eat, and he spent half his 
mornings and most of his evenings in bed. 

Finally he found relief from his miseries 
in the low protein diet and I saw him some 
time after he had made a long stay at Battle 
Creek. Here indeed was a transformation! 
This one-time irritable invalid was now full 
of clean-blooded energy and youthful Spirits 
a man approaching sixty with the Vigor of 
ferty-five. 

“I never have indigestion and I’m never 
tired. I can’t get tired,” he laughed. “| 
work all the time and the more I work the 
better I feel. I assure you I am in such g 
state of physical well-being that I can love 
my enemies out of sheer good nature,” 

It is a remarkable fact that harmful 
bacteria which swarm in the colon and pro- 
duce deadly disease and fatigue poisons when 
fed on meat proteins do not produce these 
poisons when meat proteins are absent from 
the colon. In fact, laboratory experiments 
show that these bacteria actually prefer the 
non-meat diet and thrive benignly in cul- 
tures containing such starches, sugars and 
vegetable proteins as would be present in the 
colon of a non-meat-eating person. Even 
diphtheria germs, Dr. Kellogg assures me, 
when developed in cultures of sugar cease to 
produce the deadly diphtheria toxines, but 
immediately begin to produce them if trans- 
ferred to a medium containing meat proteins, 
In other words non-meat-eating persons 
may have in their bodies bacteria that will 
do them no harm so long as they remain on 
a low protein diet, but that will change into 
active breeders of disease poisons should the 
person change to a meat diet. 

In his lectures to patients Dr. Kellogg 
makes the point that wrong habits of living 
not only bring illness and inefficiency to 
individuals beyond number, but that these 


wrong habits are today an actual menace to . 


the integrity of our civilization! All about 
us are evidences of an alarming drift towards 
race degeneracy! 

What evidences? 

The birthrate, to begin with, which is 
diminishing more rapidly in the United 
States than in any other part of the world 
except Australia and New Zealand. 

He also points to the startling increase in 
degenerative diseases (those that we produce 
in ourselves) of the heart, the kidneys, the 
arteries, the stomach, the intestinal tract, 
and maintains that every year in the United 
States at least half a million men and women 
die needlessly from these diseases; that is, 
they might have lived on for years had they 
learned to eat suitable food and to take 
proper care of their bodies. 

Suitable food? Now we come to the non- 
flesh dietary that is followed and recommended 
in the Battle Creek Sanatorium. What are 
we to think about this non-flesh dietary? 

It must be said that the flesh-abstaining 
cause has been injured, just as the prohibi- 
tion cause was formerly injured, by a certain 
arrogance and intolerance on the part of its 
upholders. They have confused. the issue by 
advancing arguments of a vaguely religious 
or esthetic nature that are not convincing. 
They insist that meat eating is contrary to 
some holy law, or say that meat eating is 
degrading, which only irritates or amuses the 
average person. 

The average man is intensely practical 
about his steaks and chops and will continue 
to eat them, as his father and forefathers did, 
unless he is given most convincing reasons 
for not eating them. Nor is he interested in 
any anthropological discussion, based on 
teeth evidence or jaw evidence, as to whether 
humans were intended to eat flesh, like dogs, 
or to eat fruits and nuts like their primate 
cousins, the apes and gorillas. No matter 
what Nature intended in the past, he wants 
to be shown what harm there is today in 
eating meat and, until he is shown, his faith 
in roast beef, broiled chicken, fried ham and 
crisp little sausages for breakfast will stand 
like the unshakable hills. : 

Let us look, then, at this meat-eating 
question in an open-minded spirit as we have 
looked at the alcohol question, the sex 
question, the honesty question; let us avoid 
the ancient error of asserting that certain 
things are wrong and must therefore be 
unhyg enic and be ready to say (if it appears 
to be true) that certain things, being un- 
hygienic, must be wrong. 

In what way is flesh-eating unhygienic and 
harmful to men and women? How and to 
what extent may men and women hope to 
benefit by adopting a non-flesh dietary ’ 

One answer is that flesh-eating tends to 
increase human fatigue because meat proteims 
produce in the body certain waste products 
like uric acid (not otherwise produced), and 
these products, not being easily eliminated, 
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thicken the blood and therefore call upon the 
to do more work in pumping this 
viscous | blood through the capillaries, in other 
gords, increase the blood pressure. This is 
the theory of Dr. Alexander Haid of London, 
who maintains that flesh-abstainers have 
ter physical endurance than flesh-eaters. 

Other physiologists assert that flesh foods, 
during <dligestive changes, actually create 
fatigue poisons that act directly and hea 
fully upon the body and lessen its endurance. 

“Whatever the explanation,” concludes 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, 
a recognized authority on food values, 

“there is strong evidence that a low-protein, 
non-flesh, or nearly non-flesh dietary is 
conducive to endurance. The question 
of the extent to which flesh foods may be 
ysed advantageously is still open, but there 
can now be little question, in view of the 
facts which have come to light during the 
last few years, that the ordinary consumption 
of those foods is excessive.” 

Some years ago Professor Fisher 
some interesting experiments to compare the 
muscular endurance of persons accustomed 
toa high protein and full-flesh dietary with 
that of other persons who subsisted on a low 
protein and non-flesh dietary. Dr. Kellogg 
showed me the tabulated results of these 
tests which demonstrated the overwhelming 
superiority in endurance of the low protein, 
non-flesh-eating contestants. 

The result was all the more significant 
since many of the winners were overworked 
physicians, nurses and employees of the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium, while their oppo- 
nents were fifteen picked athletes of Yale 
University, baseball players and oarsmen 
who were in fine training. 

The tests were threefold: first, holding 
the arms out horizontally as long as possible; 
second, deep knee-bending; third, leg-raising 
with the person lying on his back. 

In the first test (arm-holding) the best 
low protein record was 176 minutes, which 
was eight times as long as the best flesh-eating 
record, made by a Yale baseball player. 
And the average record of thirteen sedentary 
flesh-abstainers was 64 minutes as against 
an average record of ten minutes for the 
fifteen Yale athletes. 

In the second test (knee-bending) the 
sedentary flesh-abstainers bent their knees 
an average of 535 times, the athletic flesh- 
abstainers 927 times, and the Yale athlete 
flesh-eaters 383 times. 

In the third test (leg-raising) the average 
record Was more even, owing to the extraor- 
dinary performance of one famous Yale 
oarsman (1,302 times), this being ten times 
as much as any other Yale flesh-eater accom- 
plished; but even so the non-flesh-eaters 
showed a higher average, 288 times against 
279 times. 


W* come now to another Battle Creck 
stumbling block — tea and coffee! These 
two are not to be taken, says Dr. Kellogg, not 
to be taken at all since both contain drugs 
that influence the heart powerfully. In a 
single cup of coffee there is as much caffethe 
as a surgeon would inject into a patient on the 
operating t table if he found his heart weaken- 
ing. It is evident, therefore, that the coffee 
habit is a drug habit and the tea habit is a 
drug habit. 

» Must we, then, give up tea and coffee? 

We hate to think of ourselves as drug- 
users, but we hate also the idea of being 
extremists, faddists. We know that many 
persons live to a sound old age who have, all 
their lives, taken tea‘’and coffee; we are 
reluctant to forego the luxury of our morning 
café au lait unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Furthermore, many doctors permit coffec- 
drinking, and I may add that Muldoon’s 
patients are required to take a morning cup of 
coffee, weakened with milk, whether they 
Wish it or not and whether their doctors 
recommend it or not. 

Perhaps the solution of this, as of other 
diet problems, lies in great moderation. 
Suppose we allow ourselves, just for the joy 
of it, a small amount of tea or coffee, one of 
these, not both, and only one cup a day instead 
of two or three cups. It is unlikely so modest 
an indulgence will harm us, and it may bene- 
fit us. One cup of coffee a day is like one 
cigar a day — a permissible satisfaction, the 
only trouble being that many persons find 
such moderation harder to practise than 
total abstinence. 

During my visit to Battle Creek, I met a 
white-haired, sweet-faced lady, girlish in 
figure and very spry in her movements, who 
confessed to me that it was an impulse of 


made 


vanity that made her give up meat eight 
years ago. 
“T heard Dr. Kellogg say in one of his 


lectures,” she laughed, “that women can 
keep their hands pretty as they grow old; 
that is, free from swollen and crooked joints, 
if they will cut out meat eating. Well, 
that started me. I remembered that my 
mother’s hands had been disfigured in this 
way and I knew that already I had one joint 
that was troubling me — there it is; but you 
see the others are all right.” 

She held up her hands with a little gesture 
of pride and I saw that her fingers were 
straight and slender, the fingers of a woman 
twenty years younger than she. 

“From that day I have followed Dr. 
Kellogg’s teachings,” she continued, “ and it 
is wonderful how I have benefited. At first 
my family objected to my not eating meat. 
Some said I would fade away, some laughed 
at me; but as the years passed and they saw 
how well I kept, they stopped laughing, 
especially one of my cousins, a very rich 
woman and a heavy meat eater who has 
developed an enormous blood pressure and 
is now dying from a clot of blood in the brain. 

** Her daughters would say to her, ‘Mother, 
you shouldn't eat so much. Why don’t you 
do like Cousin Louisa?’ You see, they couldn't 
help noticing the difference between us.” 

“Has your blood pressure always kept 
low?” I asked. 

The lady's eyes twinkled. “Ah, that is my 
triumph. Only a few weeks ago Dr. Kellogg 
sent for me. It was the first time I had ever 
seen him, as I come here chiefly because I 
like it and not because I need treatment. 

“*Well,” he said, ‘I suppose you eat meat 
when you are at home?’ 

“IT told him that I had not touched 
meat for eight years and, of course, he was 
pleased. 

***Let me see your chart,’ he said; and as 
he glanced at it his eyes opened. ‘Why, this 
is splendid! You have the blood pressure of 
youth. I congratulate you.’ 

“As a matter of fact, my blood pressure 
runs right along evenly about 115 or 117 
and I am certain it is because, all these years, 
I have been free from those auto-intoxication 
poisons that come from eating meat.” 

Speaking of blood pressure, I may mention 
that this is one of the mysteries of the body 
that are explained to Battle Creek patients. 
Men and women who have fancied, in their 
ignorance, that a high blood pressure means 
imminent disaster, learn that there are cases 
where a fairly high blood pressure is entirely 
normal and offers no cause for alarm. <A 
powerful man or woman with a large body 
requires a large and powerful heart capable 
of driving the blood strongly. Persons who 
do hard bodily work or take violent exercise 
must have a high blood pressure to give them 
physical endurance. 

In any case, high blood pressure is only a 
symptom, like fever; not a disease. It may 
be caused by anger, by over-eating, or by the 
over-stimulation of alcohol, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, and in such cases it can be quickly 
relieved by a change of habits. 

On the other hand, high blood pressure 
(say 160 instead of 130) may have a more 
serious cause, as in kidney disease or harden- 
ing of the arteries. But even here this in- 
creased blood pressure is necessary to make 
the impaired organs do their work. We know 
that fever is Nature's beneficent effort to 
burn up poisons in the body that would 
otherwise destroy us; in the same way a 
high blood pressure is Nature's effort to over- 
come dangerous interferences with the circu- 





latory system. 

On my return to New York from Battle 
Creek I had a talk on these matters with 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, director of the Life 
Extension Institute in New York City, and 
I was pleased to find that he regards Dr. 
Kellogg’s work with favor and admits that 
in many cases there are advantages in low 
protein dietary. He is (as I am) what may 
he called a near non-flesh advoeate and every 
year more and \more of our conservative 
medical men are coming to that position. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that heavy 
meat-eating goes with the degenerative 
diseases (kidney disease, heart disease, hard- 
ening of the arteries, high blood pressure) 
that are taking such a huge and unnecessary 
toll of American lives every year. The best 
scientific investigations lead to the conclu- 
sion that meat is toxic except when taken 
in great moderation.” 

When I asked what he called great modera- 
tion he replied that persons in average health 
who eat eggs every day would probably be 
better off if they took meat only two or three 
times a week. On the other hand, certain 
persons with a neurasthenic tendency or 
others whose blood pressure js too low and 
who need stimulation should eat meat once 
a day. In general, he feels that it is safer to 
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err on the side of eating too little meat rather 
than too much. 

I will conclude with a few of Dr. Kellogg's 
health precepts: 

The best way to grow thin is not to fast 
but to eat bulky, laxative food. 

At every meal eat some uncooked food, 
like fruit or nuts. 

A sun bath taken regularly every day 
will lead you a long way on the road to 
health. 

Here's a good chest exercise. Seize the coat 
collar with both hands. Now take a deep 
breath, swelling up the chest as much as you 
can. Now pull on the coat collar with both 
hands and breathe out. The pulling will keep 
the chest up. Do this a dozen times — while 
you are dictating — any time. 

Sit up! Sit straight! Sit tall! Hold your 
chest high! Trade your old office chair for 
a new one made on physiologic principles — 
one that supports the back at the weak spot 
and holds the head high. 

Sleep out of doors by aid of porch, balcony, 
bed, window tent or wide-open windows. 
Eat simple food and chew it well. Cut out 
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mustard, pepper, hot sauces, tea, coffee and 
all such poisons. Discard flesh meat. Plant 
a garden and eat its fruits. Your reward 

be long life, healthful life, efficient life. 

Every year take an inventory of yo 
Get an expert to inspect your stomach, size 
up your liver, test the efficiency of your 
kidneys, listen to heart and lungs, count 
your blood cells, feel your arteries, find your 
blood pressure, take your weight and measure 
your strength with a dynamometer. Find 
out just what old Father Time and his ally 
bad habits, have been doing to you. Ho» 
about your safety margin ? 

Don’t forget your cousins, the chimpanzee 
the orang, the gibbon and the gorilla. It’sa 
good idea once in a while to wander off in the 
woods and get lost and stay over night 
Rough it a little and have some real fun in a 
wild return to savagery. 

Start every day with a hearty laugh. Here 
is the way to do it: Stand up before a mirror. 
Now look pleasant. Pull the mouth corners 
toward the ears as far as you can. Squint 
the eyes a little and take a deep breath, 
Now let it go — Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Mr. Moffett will go on with this wonderful series 


of articles. 
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Mr. Royall’s was full of a sonorous satis- 
faction. It was a long time since he had had 
anyone of Lucius Harney’s quality to talk to: 
Charity divined that the young man sym- 
bolized all his ruined and unforgotten past. 
When Miss Hatchard had been called to 
Springfield by the illness of a widowed sister, 
and young Harney, by that time seriously 
embarked on his task of drawing and measur- 
ing all the old houses between Nettleton and 
the New Hampshire border, had suggested 
the possibility of boarding at the red house 
in his cousin’s absence, Charity had trembled 
lest Mr. Royall should refuse. There had 
heen no question of lodging the young man: 
there was no room for him. But it appeared 
that he could still live at Miss Hatchard’s 
if Mr. Royall would let him take his meals 
at the red house; and after a day's delibera- 
tion Mr. Royall consented. 

Charity suspected him of being glad of the 
chance to make a little money. He had the 
reputation of being an avaricious man; but 
she was beginning to think he was probably 
poorer than people knew. His practice had 
become little more than a vague legend, 
revived only at lengthening intervals by a 
summons to Hepburn or Nettleton; and 
he appeared to depend for his living mainly 
on the scant produce of his farm, and on the 
commissions received from the few insurance 
agencies that he represented in the neighbor- 
hood. At any rate, he had been prompt in 
accepting Harney’s offer to hire the buggy at 
a dollar and a half a day; and his satisfaction 
with the bargain had manifested itself, unex- 
pectedly enough, at the end of the first week, 
by his tossing a ten-dollar bill into Charity’s 
lap as she sat one day retrimming her old 
hat. 

“Here — go get yourself a Sunday bonnet 
that'll make all the other girls mad,” he 
said, looking at her with a sheepish twinkle 
in his deep-set eyes; and she immediately 
guessed that the unwonted present — the 
only gift of money she had ever received from 
him — represented Harney’s first payment 

But the young man’s coming had brought 
Mr. Royall otYer than pecuniary benefit. It 
gave him, for the first time in years, a man’s 
companionship. Charity had only a dim 
understanding of her guardian’s needs; but 
she knew he felt himself above the people 
among whom he lived, and she saw that 
Lucius Harney thought him so. She was 
surprised to find how well he seemed to talk 
now that he had a listener who understood 
him; and she was equally struck by young 
Harney’s friendly deference. 

Their conversation was mostly about 
politics, and beyond her range; but tonight 
it had a peculiar interest for her, for they 
had begun to speak of the Mountain. She 
drew back a little, lest they should see she 
was in hearing. 

“The Mountain? The Mountain?” she 
heard Mr. Royall say. “Why, the Moun- 
tain’s a blot — that’s what it is, sir, a blot. 
That scum up there ought to have been run 


in long ago — and would have, if the people 
down here hadn't been clean scared of them. 
The Mountain belongs to this township, and. 
it’s North Dormer’s fault if there’s’a gang of 
thieves and outlaws living over there, in 
sight of us, defying the laws of their country, 
Why, there ain’t a sheriff or a tax-collector 
or a coroner’d durst go up there. When 
they hear of trouble on the Mountain the 
selectmen look the other way, and pass an 
appropriation to beautify the town pump. 
The only man that ever goes up is the 
minister, and he goes because they send down 
and get him whenever there’s any of them 
dies. They think a lot of Christian burial on 
the Mountain — but I never heard of their 
having the minister up to marry them. And 
they never trouble the Justice of the Peace 
either. They just herd together like the 
heathen.” 

He went on, explaining in somewhat 
technical language how the little colony of 
squatters had contrived to keep the law at 
bay, and Charity, with burning eagerness, 
awaited young Harney’s comment; but the 
young man seemed more concerned to hear 
Mr. Royall’s views than to express his own. 

“T suppose you've never been up there 
yourself?” he presently asked. 

“Yes, I have,” said Mr. Royall with a 
contemptuous laugh. ‘The wiseacres down 
here told me I'd be done for before I got 
back; but nobody lifted a finger to hurt me. 
And I'd just had one of their gang sent up 
for seven years too.” 

“You went up after that?” 

“Yes, sir; right after it. The fellow came 
down to Nettleton and ran amuck, the way 
they sometimes do. After they’ve done a 
wood-cutting job they come down and blow 
the money in; and this man ended up with 
manslaughter. I got him convicted, though 
they were scared of the Mountain even at 
Nettleton; and then a queer thing happened. 
The fellow sent for me to go and see him in 
jail. I went, and this is what he says: ‘The 
fool that defended me is a chicken-livered 
son of a —— and all the rest of it,’ he says. 
‘I've got a job to be done for me up on the 
Mountain, and you're the only man I seen in 
Court that looks as if he’d do it.’ He told 
me he had a child up there — or thought he 
had —a little girl; and he wanted her 
brought down and reared like a Christian. 
I was sorry for the fellow, so I went up and 
got the child.” He paused, and Charity 
listened with a throbbing heart. “That's 
the only time I ever went up the Mountain, 
he concluded. 

There was a moment’s silence; then Har- 
ney spoke. “And the child — had she no 
mother?” 

* “Oh, yes; there was a mother. But she 
was glad enough to have her go. She'd have 
given her toanybody. They ain't half human 
up there. I guess the mother’s dead by now, 
with the life she was leading. Anyhow, I've 


never heard of her from that day to this.” - 


“My God, how ghastly,” Harney mur 
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mured, and Charity, choking with humilia- 
tion, sprang to her feet and ran upstairs. 
knew at last: knew that she was the 
child of a drunken convict and of a mother 
who wasn’t “half human,” and was glad to 
have her go; and she had heard this history 
of her origin related to the one being in whose 
eyes she longed to appear superior to the 
Je about her! She had noticed that 
r. Royall had not named her, had even 
avoided any allusion that might identify her 
with the child he had brought down from the 
Mountain; and she knew it was out of regard 
for her that he had kept silent. But of what 
yse was his discretion, since only that after- 
noon, misled by Harney’s interest in theoutlaw 
colony, she had boasted to him of coming from 
the Mountain? Now every word that had 
been spoken showed her how such an origin 
must widen the distance between them. 
During his ten days’ sojourn at North 
Dormer Lucius Harney had not spoken a 
word of love to her. He had intervened in 
her behalf with his cousin, and had con- 
yinced Miss Hatchard of her merits as a 
librarian; but that was a simple act of justice, 
since it was by his own fault that those 
merits had been questioned. He had asked 
‘her to drive him about the country when he 
hired lawyer Royall’s buggy to go on his 
sketching expeditions; but that too was 
natural enough, since he was unfamiliar with 
the region. Lastly, when his cousin was 
called to Springfield, he had begged Mr. 
Royall to receive him as a boarder; but where 
else in North Dormer could he have boarded? 
Not with Carrick Fry, whose wife was 
paralyzed, and whose large family crowded 
his table to overflowing; not with the 
Targatts, who lived a mile up the road, nor 
with poor old Mrs. Hawes, who, since her 
eldest daughter had deserted her, barely had 
the strength to cook her own meals while 
Ally picked up her living as a seamstress. 
Mr. Royall’s was the only house where the 
young man could have been offered a decent 
hospitality. There had been nothing, there- 
fore, in the outward course of events to raise 
in Charity’s breast the hopes with which it 
trembled. But beneath the visible incidents 
resulting from Lucius Harney’s arrival there 
rap an undercurrent as mysterious and potent 
as the influence that makes the forest break 
into leaf before the ice is off the pools. 


IE business on which Harney had come 

was authentic; Charity had seen the let- 
ter from a New York publisher commission- 
ing him to make a study of the eighteenth 
century houses in the less familiar districts 
of New England. But incomprehensible as 
the whole affair was to her, and hard as she 
found it to understand why he paused 
enchanted before certain neglected and 
paintless houses, while others, refurbished 
and “improved” by the local builder, did not 
arrest a glance, she could not but suspect 
that Eagle County was less rich in architec- 
ture than he averred, and that the duration 
of his stay (which he had fixed at a month) 
was not unconnected with the look in his 
eyes when he had first paused before her in 
the library. Everything that had followed 
seemed to have grown out of that look: his 
way of speaking to her, his quickness in 
catching her meaning, his evident eagerness 
to prolong their excursions and to seize on 
every chance of being with her. 

The signs of his liking were manifest 
enough; but it was hard to guess how much 
they meant, because his manner was so 
different from anything North Dormer had 
ever shown her. He was at once simpler and 
more deferential than anyone she had known; 
and sometimes it was just when he was 
simplest that she most felt the distance be- 
tween them. Education and opportunity had 
divided them by a width that no effort of hers 
could bridge, and even when his youth and his 
admiration brought him nearest, some chance 
word, some unconscious allusion, seemed to 
thrust her back across the gulf. 

Never had it yawned so wide as when she 

up to her room carrying with her the 
echo of Mr. Royall’s tale. Her first con- 
fused thought was the prayer that she might 
never see young Harney again. It was too 
bitter to picture him as the detached im- 
partial listener to such a story. “I wish he’d 
go away; I wish he'd go tomorrow, and 
never come back!” she moaned to her 
pillow; and far into the night she lay there, 
in the disordered dress she had forgotten to 
take off, her whole soul a tossing misery on 
which her hopes and dreams spun about like 
drowning straws. 

Of all this tumult only a vague heart- 
soreness was left when she opened her eyes 
the next morning. Her first thought was 
of the weather, for Harney had asked her to 


take him to the ‘brown house under Poneu- 
pine, and then around by Hamblin; and as 
the trip was a long one they were to start at 
nine. The sun rose without a cloud, and 
earlier than usual she was in the kitchen, 
making cheese sandwiches, decanting butter- 
milk into a bottle, wrapping up slices of 
apple pie, and accusing Verena of having 
given away a basket she needed, which had 
always hung on a hook in the passage. When 
she came out into the porch, in her pink 
calico, which had run a little in the washing, 
but was still bright enough to set off her dark 
tints, she had such a triumphant sense of 
being a part of the sunlight and the morning 
that the last trace of her misery vanished. 
What did it matter where she came from, or 
whose child she was, when love was dancing 
in her veins, and down the road she saw 
young Harney coming toward her? 

Mr. Royall was in the porch too. He had 
said nothing at breakfast, but when she came 
out in her pink dress, the basket in her hand, 
he looked at her with surprise. “Where 
you going to?” he asked. 

“Why — Mr. Harney’s starting earlier 
than usual today,”’ she answered. 

“Mr. Harney, Mr. Harney? Ain’t Mr. 
Harney learned how to drive a horse yet?” 

She made no answer, and he sat tilted back 
in his chair, drumming on the rail of the 
porch. It was the first time he had ever 
spoken of the young man in that tone, and 
Charity felt a faint chill of apprehension. 
After a moment he stood up and walked away 
toward the bit of ground behind the house, 
where the hired man was hoeing. 

The air was cool and clear, with the au- 
tumnal sparkle that a north wind brings to 
the hills in early summer, and the night 
had been so still that the dew hung on 
everything, not as a lingering moisture, but 
in separate beads that glittered like diamonds 
on the ferns and grasses. It was a long drive 
to the foot of Porcupine: first across the 
valley, with blue hills bounding the open 
slopes; then down into the beech-woods, 
following the course of the Creston, a brown 
brook leaping over velvet ledges; then out 
again onto the farm-lands about Creston 
Lake, and gradually up the ridges of the 
Eagle Range. At last they reached the 
yoke of the hills, and before them opened 
another valley, green and wild, and beyond 
it more blue heights eddying away to the sky 
like the waves of a receding tide. 

Harney tied the horse to a tree-stump, and 
they unpacked their basket under an aged 
walnut with a riven trunk out of which hum- 
blebees darted. The sun had grown hot, and 
behind them was the noonday murmur of 
the forest. Summer insects danced on the 


air, and a flock of white butterflies fanned | 


the mobile tips of the crimson fireweed. In 
the valley below not a house was visible; 
it seemed as if Charity Royall and young 
Harney were the only living beings in the 
great hollow of earth and sky. 

Charity’s spirits flagged and disquieting 
thoughts stole back on her. Young Harney 
had grown silent, and as he lay beside her, 





his arms under his head, his eyes on the net- | 


work of leaves above him, she wondered if 
he were musing on what Mr. Royall had told 
him, and if it had really debased her in his 
thoughts. She wished he had not asked her 
to take him that day to the brown house; 


she did not want him to see the people she | 


came from while the story of her birth was 
fresh in his mind. More than once she had 
been on the point of suggesting that they 
should follow the ridge and drive straight’ to 
Hamblin, where there was a little deserted 
house he wanted to see; but shyness and 
pride held her back. “He'd better know 
what kind of folks I belong to,” she said to 
herself, with a somewhat forced defiance; for 
in reality it was shame that kept her silent. 

Suddenly she lifted her hand and pointed 
to the sky. “There’s a storm coming up.” 

He followed her glance and smiled. “Is 
it that scrap of cloud among the pines that 
frightens you?” 

“It’s over the Mountain; and a cloud over 
the Mountain always’ means trouble.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe half the bad things 
you all say of the Mountain! But anyhow 
we'll get down to the brown house before the 
rain comes.” 

He was not far wrong, for only a few 
isolated drops had fallen when they turned 
intd the road under the shaggy flank of 
Porcupine, and came upon the brown house. 
It stood alone beside a swamp bordered with 
alder thickets and tall bulrushes. Not 


another dwelling was in sight, and it was 
hard to guess what motive could have actu- 
ated the early settler who had made his home 
in so unfriendly a spot. 

Charity had picked up enough of her 
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His Letters 


He met the wit and, beauty of English society—he stood in the gorgeous 
splendor of the Russian Court—he admiringly watched the Boers wage their 
plucky fight on the veldts of Africa—he heard the bullets sing at San Juan— 
wherever things happened there was RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Adven- 
ture had but to beckon, and his seven league boots whisked him at once into 
action. The world was his playground. He was the Peter Pan of American 
Letters, and to the last minute retained his fresh, unspoiled love of life. 


graphs to the letters and provide a 
sequential form for their publication. 

For sprightly reading, Davis’s let- 
ters are only equalled by his fiction 
stories, with this added value that these 
newspaper field in 1889. These letters, letters are Dick Davis himself, real, 
covering his most active and interesting true, always-something-happening let- 
years, have been gathered together and _ ters, reflecting the big, courageous 
will be published serially in the Metro- boy-man who has gone on before. 
politan, beginning in the March issue Their unfailing courage and virility 
(on the newsstands February 8th). will stouten the hearts of many of us 
The writer’s brother, Charles Belmont playing the Great Adventure, and this, 
Davis, will add introductory para- we know, is as the writer would have it. 


The Adventures and Letters of 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


begin in a notably bright and interesting number of America’s Livest Magazine 


In long, charming letters to his 
mother and family, written with boyish 
frankness and enthusiasm, RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS recounts his ad- 
ventures from his entrance into the 
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reading, aimed for a 2 by 2 intelligence, it comes as a refreshing relief to find a 
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For instance— 
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than the well-known William Sylvester Baxter. His literary father, BOOTH 
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LEROY SCOTT, the first writer who has succeeded in putting the 
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in his own way on books, people and things. 
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companion’s erudition to understand what 
had attracted him to the house. She noticed 
the fan-shaped tracery of the broken light 
above the door, the flutings of the paintless 
pilasters at the corners, and the round win- 
dow set in the gable; and she knew that, for 
reasons that still escaped her, these were 
things to be admired and recorded. Still, 
they had seen other houses far more “typi- 
cal” (the word was Harney’s); and as he 
threw the reins on the horse’s neck he said 
with a slight shiver of repugnance: “We 
won't stay long.” 

Against the restless alders turning their 
white lining to the storm the house looked 
singularly. desolate. The paint was almost 
gone from the clapboards, the window-panes 
were broken and patched with rags, and the 
garden was a poisonous tangle of nettles, 
burdocks and tall swamp-weeds over which 
big blue-bottles hummed. 

At the sound of wheels a child with a tow- 
head and pale eyes like Liff Hyatt’s peered 
over the fence and then slipped away behind 
an out-house. Harney jumped down and 
helped Charity out; and as he did so the 
rain broke on theia. It came slantwise, on a 
furious gale, laying shrubs and young trees 
flat, tearing off their leaves like an autumn 
storm, turning the road into a river, and mak- 
ing hissing pools of every hollow. Thunder 
rolled incessantly through the roar of the rain, 
and a strange glitter of light ran along the 
ground under the increasing blackness. 

“Lucky we're here after all,’ Harney 
laughed. He fastened the horse under a 
half-roofless shed, and wrapping Charity in 
his coat ran with her to the house. The boy 
had not reappeared, and as there was no 
response to their knocks Harney turned the 
door-handle and they went in. 

There were three people in the kitchen to 
which the door admitted them. An old 
woman with a handkerchief over her head 
was sitting by the window. She held a 
sickly-looking kitten on her knees, and 
whenever it jumped down and tried to limp 
away she stooped and lifted it back without 
any change of her aged unnoticing face. 
Another woman, the unkempt creature that 
Charity had once noticed in driving by, stood 
leaning against the window-frame and stared 
at them; and near the stove an unshaved 
man in a tattered shirt sat on a barrel asleep. 

The place was bare and miserable and the 
air heavy with the smell of dirt and stale 
tobacco. Charity’s heart sank. Old derided 
tales of the Mountain people came back to 
her, and the woman's stare was so discon- 
certing, and the face of the sleeping man so 
sodden and bestial, that her disgust was 
tinged with a vague dread. She was not afraid 
for herself; she knew the Hyatts would not 
be likely to trouble her; but she was not sure 
how they would treat a “city fellow.” 

Licius Harney would certainly have 
laughed at her fears. He glanced about the 
room, uttered a genera “How are you?” to 
which no one responded, and then asked the 
younger woman if they might take shelter 
till the storm was over. 

She turned her eyes away from him and 
looked at Charity. 

“You're the girl from Royall’s, ain’t you?” 

The color rose in Charity’s face. “I’m 
Charity Royall,” she said, as if asserting her 
right to the name in the very place where it 
might have been most open to question. 

The woman did not seem to notice. “You 
kin stay,” she merely said; then she turned 
away and stooped over a dish in which she 
was stirring something. 

Harney and Charity sat down on a bench 
made of a board resting on two starch boxes. 
They faced a door hanging on a broken 
hinge, and through the crack they saw the 
eyes of the tow-headed boy and of a pale little 
girl with a scar across her cheek. Charity 
smiled, and signed to the children to come in; 
but as soon as they saw they were discovered 
they slipped away on bare feet. It occurred 
to her that they were afraid of rousing the 
sleeping man; and probably the woman 
shared their fear, for she moved about as 
noiselessly and avoided going near the stove. 
The rain continued to beat against the 
house, and in one or two places it sent a 
stream through the patched panes and ran 
into pools on the floor. Every now and then 
the kitten mewed and struggled down, and 
the old woman stooped and caught it, holding 
it tight in her bony hands; and once or 
twice the man on the barrel half woke, 
changed his position and dozed again, his 
head falling forward on his hairy breast. 
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As the minutes passed, and the rain still 
streamed against the windows, a loathing of 
the place and the people came over Charity 
The sight of the weak-minded old woman, 
of the cowed children, and the ragged a 
sleeping off his liquor, made the setting of 
her own life seem a vision of peace and 
plenty. She thought of the kitchen at Mp 
Royall’s, with its scrubbed floor and dresser 
full of china, and the peculiar smell of yeast 
and coffee and soft-soap that she had alwa; 3 
hated, but that now seemed the very wale 
of household order. She saw Mr. Royal's 
room, with the high-backed horsehair chair 
the faded rag carpet, the row of books on g 
shelf, the engraving of “The Surrender of 
Burgoyne” over the stove, and the mat with 
a brown and white spaniel on a moss-green 
border. And then her mind traveled to 
Miss Hatchard’s house, where all was fresh- 
ness, purity and fragrance, and compared to 
which the red house had always seemed so 
poor and plain. 

“This is where I belong — this is where ] 
belong,” she kept repeating to herself; but 
the words had no meaning for her. Every 
instinct and habit made her a stranger among 
these poor swamp-people living like vermin 
in their lair. With all her soul she wished 
she had not yielded to Harney’s curiosity, 
and brought him there. : 

The rain had drenched her, and she began 
to shiver under the thin folds of her dress, 
The younger wu.nan must have noticed it, 
for she went out of the room and came back 
with a broken tea-cup which she offered to 
Charity. It was half full of whiskey, and 
Charity shook her head; but Harney took 
the cap and put his lips to it. When he had 
set it down Charity saw him feel in his pocket 
and draw out a dollar; he hesitated a 
moment, and then put it back, and she 


guessed that he did not wish her to see him- 


offering money to people she had spoken of 
as being her kin. 

The sleeping man stirred, lifted his head 
and opened his eyes. They rested vacantly 
for a moment on Charity and Harney, and 
then closed again, and his head drooped; but 
a look of anxiety came into the woman’s face. 
She glanced out of the window and then came 
up to Harney. “I guess you better go along 
now,” she said. The young man understood 
and got to his feet. “Thank you,” he said, 
holding out his hand. She seemed not to 
notice the gesture, and turned away as they 
opened the door. 


HE rain was still coming down, but they 
hardly noticed it; the pure air was like 
balm in their faces. The clouds were rising 
and breaking, and between their edges the 
light streamed down from remote blue hol- 
lows. Harney untied the horse and they 
drove off through the diminishing rain, which 
was already beaded with sunlight. 

For a while Charity was silent, and her com- 
panion did not speak. She looked timidly at 
his profile; it was graver than usual, as 
though he too were oppressed by what they 
had seen. Then she broke out abruptly: 
“Those people back there are the kind of folks 
I come from. They may be my relations, for 
all I know.” She did not want him to think 
that she regretted having told him her story. 

“Poor creatures,” he rejoined. “I wonder 
why they came down to that fever-hole.” 

She laughed ironically. “To better them- 
selves! It’s worse up on the Mountain. 
Bash Hyatt married the daughter of the 
farmer that used to own the brown house. 
That was him by the stove, I suppose.” 

Harney seemed to find nothing to say, and 
she went on: “I saw you take out a dollar to 
give to that poor womian. Why did you put 
it back?” 

He reddened, and leaned forward to flick 
a swamp-fly from the horse’s neck. “‘I wasn't 
sure ——”" 

“Was it because you knew they were my 
folks, and thought I'd be ashamed to see 
you give them money?” 

He turned to her with eyes full of reproach. 
“Oh, Charity —”’ It was the first time 
he had ever called her by her name. Her 
misery welled over. “I ain't —I aint 
ashamed. They’re my people, and I ain't 
ashamed of them,” she sobbed. 

“My dear...” he murmured, putting 
his arm about her; and she leaned against 
him and wept out her pain. 

,It was too late to go around by Hamblin, 
and all the stars were out in a clear sky when 
they reached the North Dormer Valley and 
drove up to the gate of the red house. 


[To be continued} 


Mrs. Wharton’s great novel plunges forward, with striking developments , 
No finer serial has appeared in McC 
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The Automobile and 


the Future 


How the Motor Vehicle Will Influence City Life 


By Waldemar Kaempfiert 


Editor of Popular Science Monthly 


UGE piles of masonry and metal, 

with gilded cupolas and minarets 

glistening in the sunlight; buildings 

so tall that the tallest of our day 
seem puny in comparison; bridges thrown 
across streets a thousand feet above the 
pavement and constituting veritable via- 
ducts in the air; deep down in the ground, 
tier upon tier of railways, with mysteriously 
swift electric trains transporting millions to 
their homes and offices; high in the air giant, 
circling, transatlantic airships and mail-carry- 
ing aeroplanes; and lastly a restless, swarming 
population, packed between heaven and 
earth in strata of steel and stone — that is 
the city of the future as the mind’s eye of 
the romancer sees it. ‘The stars are quenched 
in a city thus imagined. ‘What can the 
Pleiades mean in a sky cut into mere slices 
by precipitous walls? And the Moon — 
what can the Moon be but a pallid disk so 
hopelessly outglared by the nocturnal blaze 
of countless little artificial suns lining the 
avenues that her passage across a slot-like 
street remains unnoticed? Spring and sum- 
mer — what can they mean but a mere rise 
in temperature? Green fields and tossing 
trees, the clean sweep of the country breeze, 
the setting of a carmine sun can play no part 
in that prison-like city of romance. 

If there ever had been a possibility of that 
romantically dreadful city’s coming into 
being the automobile has destroyed it. The 
cities of the world have grown haphazard. 
There has been little planning for the future. 
The size of a community has always been 
determined by the desirability of its location 
and by its commercial accessibility. Loca- 
tion is a matter of geography; accessibility 
of transportation. Since inland transporta- 
tion is accomplished chiefly by vehicles, it 
follows that the character of a city is in a 
large measure determined by the character 
of the vehicles that reach it and circulate 
within it. If a chariot is the prevailing 
vehicle of the day, the city streets will be 
built for chariots; if horse cars or electric 
trams become indispensable, the streets must 
be modified for their accommodation. 

No one knows exactly what was the popu- 
lation of ancient Rome in its haleyon days. 
The tales of a vast city whose inhabitants 
were numbered by millions, tales handed 
down by imaginative and _ enthusiastic 
Roman chroniclers, are sheer myths. Rome 
probably never had more than half a million 
population, even though the Colosseum could 
seat over 80,000, and even though in Nero's 
time it used ten times as much water as the 
Italian capital of today. Why? Partly 
because its vehicles and its streets could not 
permit the circulation of a traffic as dense as 
that presupposed by a population as large 
as Manhattan’s. The streets of old Paris, 
Nuremberg, or Vienna, streets which artists 
delight to paint because of their quaint 
narrowness and which modern municipal 
engineers abhor because they are squalid 
and disease-breeding, tell their own story of 
link boys, sedan chairs, small carts and 
coaches. 

So, in a sense, the history of vehicles is 
the history of cities. 


Live in a city and you save time. Every- 


thing is concentrated. The horse played his 
part in that concentration. He could travel 
so far and so fast — and no farther and no 
faster. Your great-grandfather could ride 
from one end of New York to the other in an 
hour — but on horseback. You, too, can 
ride from one end of the city in an hour — 
but in a fast, electric subway, or in an auto- 
mobile. If it were still dependent on horses, 
New York would not be the vast city that it 
is. Since there is so close a relation between 
the concentration of a city’s activities and 
its transportation facilities, it follows that 
the more motors we use the more will the 
city spread out. The time that it takes you 
to reach your office in the morning, not the 
distance of your office from your home, 
determines where you shall live. If that 
distance can be increased without lengthening 
the traveling time, you can move farther 
away. Thus, you reduce your rent and im- 
prove your surroundings. No wonder that 
the garden city movement received a power- 
ful impetus when the automobile came. 

Since the automobile is a time-saver, it 
must inevitably attenuate the population 
of a city. Between the suburb of the future 
and its city, there will be no very abrupt 
transition. Indeed, it will be difficult to 
tell where the one ends and the other begins. 
It is questionable if there will be suburbs 
at all in our sense of the term. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has shown that a day's journey by 
horse separates one old European community 
from the next and that the railway has had 
the effect of populating the intervening 
agricultural country. Since the automobile 
is a feeder of railways, the movement of the 
people from the city to the country must pro- 
ceed more rapidly than ever. There is evi- 
dence enough of that even now in the rising 
value of land on the edge of every town. The 
automobile is the great factor in “booming” 
country real estate. 


ND so the automobile will aid in thinning 

the congestion of cities, in smearing the 
population out like butter on bread. Sky- 
scrapers, towering hotels, hives of masonry 
and steel will not characterize the city of the 
future. Already the protest against them 
is strong. In one hundred years they will 
be regarded as the relic of a time when the 
horse made it necessary to pack humanity 
into cells, because land was expensive. The 
office building, the hotel of the future will be 
huge; but its hugeness will be due to the 
area that it covers and not to its height. 
Reduce the value of land and there re- 
mains no incentive to build up into the 
clouds. 

The city builder of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages laid out his streets on a very 
simple plan. He had to consider only the 
horse and horse-drawn vehicles. Between 
the coach of a Parisian lady of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time and a peasant’s cart, 
there was no great difference in average speed. 
One street could readily accommodate all 
types of wheeled conveyances. But gaso- 
line has made it necessary to consider speed. 
Between the motor truck and the seven- 
passenger automobile lies a difference of 


speed that must be reckoned with. ‘The 













TAKE OUT THAT KNOGK 


uAtT knocking in your engine—the diffi- 
culty you have climbing hills—poor pick-up— 
lack of power—pre-ignition—noisy motor—are all 
symptoms of the “Black Plague’ of motorists— 
CARBON. Clean out your cylinders with 


JOHNSON’ CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 500 
miles—quietly and full of “pep” and your gasoline 
consumption will drop from 12% to 25%. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Five minutes’ time and no labor required. Simply 
lift your hood and pour an ounce of Johnson’s 
Carbon Remover into each cylinder through the 
petcocks or spark plug openings. Go to bed—get up in the 
morning . ad drive a perfectly clean engine. You can save 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method without loss of 
time and with very much better results. 


SAVE YOUR BATTERIES 


There is nothing that runs down batteries like the 
self-starter. Free-from-carbon cylinders greatly facili- 
tate starting. Try it and see how much quicker your car 
will start these cold mornings. 


USE IT EVERY 1000 MILES 


If you will use Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 1000 
miles you can keep your engine clean and sweet and 
always at its highest efficiency and you will get the maxi- 
mum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


No matter how much you use or how you use it, Johnson’s 
Carbon Remover cannot injure any part of your motor. 
It contains no acid—does not affect lub-ication or injure 
the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you by prepaid express for $1.00 (bill or 
stamps) enough Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover to 
thoroughly clean an ordinary four cylinder motor three 
times. Use coupon. Patent applied for. 


S.€. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Use JOHNSONS 
CARBON REMOVER 
and take these hills 
on high! 
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S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 

I enclose $1.00 for which 
send me by prepaid express enough 
Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover for 
cleaning an ordinary four-cylinder engine three times. 
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The tire can not fail y 


It is more eager than you to have a reckon- 
ing with the shortcomings in Goodrich tires. 


There are no strings—no conditions—no 
catch words to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: 
Send in a Goodrich tire that owes you anything. 
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BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


Can Not Fail You 


OU take no risk whatever in buying a Goodrich 
Black Safety Tread. 


gives you a dollar for dollar 


must act as the best fabric tire should—or the 
B. F. Goodrich Company squares the account. 


ou unless you fail yourself by not 
one of its tires is in debt to you. 


Y our Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready to meet 
more than half way honest fault finding with Goodrich tires. 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National 
Racing Championship 


Silvertown Cord Tires 
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Pay no more. 
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city planner of today asks: “How big are 
your vehicles?” And then: “How fast do 
they move?” The number of vehicles is 
almost secondary to speed in a modern city’s 
traffic. You doubt that? Consider London. 
Its traffic has been steadily increasing in 
density not so much because there are more 
conveyances, but because its conveyances, 
chiefly motor-driven omnibuses, trucks and 
cars, move so rapidly. The total number of 
vehicles licensed by the Metropolitan Police 
of London has remained almost constant 
since 1903; yet at a given point in Oxford 
Street, between the hours of 6:00 and 7:00 
P.M., 576 vehicles passed in each direction 
in 1913 and 462 in 1912—an average of 
one every 1214 seconds in 1913 and one 
every 15!% seconds in 1912. 

If speed helps to determine the density of 
traffic, the fast must be separated from the 
slow. A ponderous 
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avenue, and you will meet with OPposition, 
Only an optimistic romancer believes in the 
two-storied street. The owners of real 
property are not romantically inclined: also 
their rights are sacred. A two-storied 
street may be planned in an undeveloped 
district toward which a city is growing, but 
hardly in long-established 
masonry. 

There is another alternative — to die tn 
the ground. If New York, Philadelphia 
Boston, London, Paris and Berlin have 
found subways preferable to clevated struc. 
tures for rapid transit railways for very 
much the same reasons that confront us 
even now with the increasing use of the auto. 
mobile and that must become more poignant 
and pressing as the metor truck increases in 
numbers, we may expect that motor-truck 
subways will be provided in the congested 

city of the future, 


canyons — of 








fat man ina theatre There are straws 
lobby will check Pe enough to show 
hundreds in their eCLURE readers who own a car that this is the ten- 


efforts to reach the 
street after the per- 
formance; a single, 
horse-drawn 
cart will slacken a 
torrent of autemo- 
biles on a crowded 


slow 








or who expect to own a car will 
be interested in the new 1917-18 Me- 
Clure Automobile Year 
lished by McClure’s Magazine. 
page 67 for full description of this book. 
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thoroughfare. So 
long as all vehicles 
are of nearly the same size and are drawn by 
horses there is little need of separating the fast 
from the slow.” Hence, segregation of traffic 
was practically unknown before 1900. When 
the automobile came it was obvious enough 
that the eight-mile-an-hour truck and the 
twenty-mile-an-hour pleasure car could not 
simultaneously run on the same densely 
packed avenue. Not the fastest but the 
slowest vehicle determines the speed of a 
congested street's traffic. This conclusion 
then is justified: In the city of the future 
there will be separate streets for the fast 
pleasure or passenger automobile and for the 
slow commercjal motor truck. 

Still other considerations force us to this 
conclusion. Both in Europe and in America 
manufacturers of motor-vehicles have been 
so busily engaged in meeting the demand 
for pleasure automobiles that they have 
had but little time for the building of 
trucks. The annual production of touring- 
cars still runs into the hundreds of thou- 
sands; of trucks only into tens of thousands. 
In other words, the making of motor trucks 


has only begun. When the annual out- 
put of American motor trucks reaches a 
million instead of the present two hun- 


dred thousand, it will be more than ever 
necessary to segregate street. traffic, so that 
the fast pleasure car and the slower com- 
mercial vehicle may each go its separate 
way. As trucks grow in size, they increase 
in width. The broader city avenues, de- 
signed to permit the passage of four parallel 
streams of horse-drawn vehicles, are unable 
to accommodate more than three streams of 
mixed pleasure cars and trucks. Moreover, 
trucks are increasing in weight so that or- 
dinary pavements cannot support the 
heaviest that can be built. It is very evi- 
dent that the city must provide one type of 
street for the fast pleasure car and _ still 
another for the heavier, slower truck. 
The problem clearly resolves itself into 
separate avenues for pleasure and for com- 
mercial motor traffic. It so happens that the 
principal buildings and shops of a city are 
to be found along a few thoroughfares. 
They are old thoroughfares, for the most 
part. ‘To widen them is impossible, because 
vested interests must be bought and land 
values paid for at a ruinous price. The two- 
storied street suggests itself —the upper 
stgry for pleasure vehicles, the lower for 
commercial trucks. Propose a two-storied 
street to the property owners of a crowded 


at its piers and 
terminal _ stations. 
Of the 100,000,000 tons of freight handled 
annually at the Port of New York, at least 
31,000,000 must be carried to their destina- 
tions on trucks. The worthier plans for hand- 
ling these 31,000,000 tons provide not only for 
motor trucks but for subways in which these 
motor trucks will run. We must burrow in the 
earth to give the motor truck its opportunity. 
It becomes safe to prophesy that the city of 
the future will provide highways for its heavy 
motor trucks deep in the ground; swift 
passenger automobiles will speed along in 
the sunshine unobstructed and undelayed. 
So, the city of the future, the city that the 
automobile will bring into being, will be 
pleasantly different from that compact ag- 
gregation of towering office buildings and 
dwellings painted by romancers. {t will be 


_ an open, sunny city, its outskirts thirty miles 


from its commercial center; its suburbs, if 
suburbs they can be called, sixty or a hun- 
dred miles distant, and easily reached by 
trains perhaps twice as fast as those which 
now convey us to our work. There will be 
no slums in that automobile city; for slums 
are created by high land values, which cannot 
be leveled so long as this is a horse-ruled 
world. The home-building instinct, an in- 
stinct as natural as that nest-building instinct 
of a mated bird, will be easily satisfied. 
That follows from the more equable distribu- 
tion of land values which the automobile 
will bring about and from the ease with 
which a man may journey from his house to 
his office or to a distant railway station. 
And with that change, there will be satisfied 
the craving for the open air, for trees and 
flowers, for starlight and moonshine, for 
outdoor games and the full enjoyment of 
nature. Only in the heart of the city itself 
will there remain in subways for trains and 
motor trucks a reminder of the life we now 
lead. And even there the spacious public 
squares and the fine, smooth wide streets, 
necessitated by many parallel streams of 
speeding cars, will faintly recall the con- 
stricted city passageways of the present. 
Compared with the Fifth Avenue of to- 
morrow, the Fifth Avenue of today will seem 
but a mere alley. Our great-great-grand- 
children will look upon the pictures of that 
thoroughfare of wealth and fashion which 
we will hand down to them and, even as we 
marvel at the little streets of Nuremberg, 
they will smile at its quaintness and narrow- 
ness and wonder not only why we admired 
it, but why we endured it. 


Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to answer any question con- 


cerning this article. 


This service is free to McClure readers 





True! 


Some jokes are swift and some are slow, 
Some commonplace, some clever; 
For jokes may come and jokes may go, 


Ford jokes go on forever. 


F. P: A. 
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The second McClure Year Book will bring the Na- 
tional Automobile Show to your home. This book is 


intensely interesting to every man and woman who is at 
all interested in automobiles. The important makes of commercial vehicles, as well 
as pleasure cars, made in the United States are all shown and specifications given. 


The new McClure Automobile Year Book is just off the press. Here is a 
brief summary of its contents: 


9 Features 6. ‘“he Care of a Motor Car’’—a short article pre- 
— ee pared especially for the Year Book, giving 
1. 158 Pleasure cars illustrated and specifications pertinent advice for the car owner or pro- 
grven. spective car owner. 
2, 55 Commercial vehicles illustrated and specifi- 7. Table of American Speedway Statistics. 


cations given. ne za 
8. ‘lable giving Horse-Power Rating. 


3. “Getting the Most Out of Tires’’—an authori- 
tative tire article by Waldemar Kaempffert ; 
profusely illustrated and written for the Year 
Book. The help that any man will surely 
get from reading this practical article will en- 
able him to get greater mileage from his tires 
and greater satisfaction from his car. ‘This 
article alone is worth the price of the book. 


© 


List of all important makes of automobile tires. 


This Automobile Year Book is bound in stiff board 
covers, size 5!2 x 8 inches, and contains 284 pages. It 
is sold for fifty cents, even though a great many 
people claim it is worth twice that amount. It may 
be purchased only through the McClure Automobile 
Department, and will be mailed, prepaid, to any one 
4. ‘Table of Tire Sizes—and Inflation Table. sending fifty cents in stamps, check or post-office 


. : ' money order. Address all communications to 
‘*A utomobile Rheumatics’’—an article on auto- ’ 


mobile lubrication by Waldemar Kaempffert. s ) 
‘This is a short article, but extremely prac-— McClure Automobile Department 


tical and helpful. McClure Building New York 
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Safety and | 
Service 


HESE three words mean 

much to investors. They | 

are his prime assurance | 
of a satisfactory investment. | 
They are likewise the watch- 
words of the Straus organiza- 
tion. 


SAFETY — We select only 
the best issues of first-mort- 
gage bonds, invest our own 
funds in them, and offer 
them, surrounded by thor- 


ough safeguards, to the 
public. 
SERVICE — We protect the 


investor’s interests through- 
out the life of the loan, see 
that he is paid promptly in 
cash, and relieve him of ail 
responsibility and care. 


HOUSANDS of invest- 

ors, in every state of the 

Union and in many for- 
eign lands, have found the 
investments we sell to be safe 
and the service we render to 
be satisfactory. You yourself 
will find them equally so. 





| We suggest that you post | 
yourself fully on the Siraus 
Plan and the sound first-mort- 
gage 5%% bonds we offer. 
Write today for 


Investment List No. C-704 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO. 





Incor- 
-_— “7 d 


Estab- 


‘ten 


oe YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Penobscot Bidg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
Crocker Bldg. MercantileLibraryBldg. 





35 years without loss to any investor 




















6% 
First Mortgage 
Bonds 


Earnings about five 
times amount required 
for interest charges. 


Listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Price 101 and accrued 


interest 
\ AS- 108 







A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo Balt imore 
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Organizing Stockholders 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge the nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 


and 





ROM time to time 
efforts are made in this country 
to organize investors for their 
mutual protection. All the attempts 
thus far made have been either of local 
character or feeble and unpromising as 
compared with many years of tangible, 
fruitful achievement along this line by 
the Seotch, English and Dutch. In 
many respects a comparison between 
(American and, not to make the subject 
too broad, British methods of investment 
result in a grave reflection 
upon our initiative and intelligence. 
One great distinction between invest- 
ment in Europe and in the United 
States lies in our complete lack of 
cooperation. The British and the Dutch 
organize associations — to after 
investors’ interests. They do it in a 
perfectly simple manner, and have done 


seems to 


look 


it for a couple of generations. They 
organize and cooperate for mutual 


benefit as a matter of course, and 
thereby have saved to themselves 
hundreds of millions of dollars. But in 
this country each man invests individu- 
ally, unless he puts his capital into a 
savings bank or insurance company. 
If he has intelligence and good fortune 
and deals with a reliable, reputable 
ker or banker, he may come out well. 
But it is each one of millions of investors 
for himself. 

[t is high time these futile methods, 
or complete lack of method, should be 
critically examined. Of course we as 
a nation of investors have not 
obliged to act in concert as much as 
Europeans, because we have had until 
recently few foreign investments to look 
after. But since the war we have 
loaned at least two billion dollars to 
foreign countries and the need for con- 
certed action will be upon us shortly. 

Then, too, the subject 


bro 


been 


spasmodic 


, ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


"Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





and divisional bonds, the real underlying 
securities that almost nothing disturbs 
these have predominated. Not only 
were such securities of the class that 
could be sold in an emergency, but they 
were for generations, in no 
sense fly-by-night “war brides.” 
Efforts to bring investors together 
in this country are not unknown, but 


good” 


no one has yet tried it seriously on 
anything but a local, narrow basis, 
and for specific, temporary purposes. 


So-called associations of investors have 
been formed, but always for a specific 
purpose, such as to secure higher 
freight rates for railroads, or to reform 
or oust the inefficient management or 
indifferent directorate of a badly run 
corporation. These movements have 
had a salutary effect, no doubt. In 
recent instance an elderly retired 
gentleman, Mr. Isaac M. Cate, of 
Baltimore, single handed, by sheer force 
of persistence and publicity in a 
righteous cause, overthrew the entire 
management of the giant American 
Locomotive Company. But desirable 
as such reform is, it aims only to clean 
up a single concern; it does not pretend 
to do anything else except by way of 
example. Other so-called stockholders’ 
movements have in numerous instances 
been sponsored by a political party, 
by a single Wall Street brokerage house 
or by other special interests. 

It has been suggested that the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
might assume some such position as the 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 
(English), to be described later in this 


article. No doubt the Investment 
Bankers Association will, and already 
has, been of service to investors, but 


it can never take the lead in any such 


movement for the obvious reason that 





anaes Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance Depart. 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me 
Clure Financial! and Insurance De “part- 
ment, McClure Building, New York. 





it was organized to benefit the dealers jn 
securities, not the consumers. Their 
interests are far from being opposed, 
and indeed are substantially the same 
in the long run. But it would be just 
as foolish to advise retail grocers to go 
without an association because the 
wholesalers have one as to suggest that 
an organization of investment dealers 
will entirely take the place of an organi- 
zation of investors. 

There is no reason, as far as the writer 
can why the British “investment 
trust” idea should not be applied in this 
country. This is only one of numerous 
means employed toward providing safe 
investments in England, but it is per- 
haps the most distinctive and suggestive. 
It is based upon the principle of special- 
ization in the art of investment. An 
investment trust company* is formed 
and issues its own bonds (debentures) 
and stock, usually both preference and 
ordinary (common). With the proceeds 
it buys from 200 to 500° different 
securities, the total amount running 
up to ten or even twenty million dollars. 
Thus one of the fundamental principles 
is to average investments. 

Of course no such concern can com- 
mand any confidence or establish prece- 


see, 


dents unless the management and 
directorate are skilled and of high 
standing. But in England and even 


Scotland these “trust com- 
panies” have been eminently successful. 
A few were obliged to reduce their 
capital and otherwise suffer during the 
Baring panic of the early °90’s. But I 
find no record of disasters in recent years, 
and most of the shares of these trusts sell 
at prices which indicate their success. 
The principle underlying the British in- 
vestment trust is much the same as that 
on which the American life insurance 
company or savings bank is 
formed, except that it is not 


more in 





assumes timeliness because 
the recent return of several 
billion dollars of American 


MeClure’s 


Financial Booklet 


intended to make them mere 
depositories for funds. One 


securities to this country Sesinits inne may pure -hase a trust deben- 
exposes to full view the ; ture, to pay 4%, and it is ex- 
admirable judgment em- Partial List of Contents ceedingly safe. The pets 
ployed by the British in . uataeie oe rae ence stocks pay from $149 
buying them. Americans How the Financial Swindler Works — Investments Readily Convertible — +4 507, and they too are very 
ee. : : sg How to Avoid Worthless Stocks into Cash ; ». The ordinary stocks 
could hardly have been Safe Investments for Little Sums How Big Investors Place Their 5°CUre- sae 

trusted to do as well. As Safe Investments for Larger Sums Dandie pay usually somewhat more 
security for large loans in How to Choose a Broker How to Analyze a Bond than 5%, and while the 
this country the British How te Send Money to a Broker How to Care for Securities and dividends fluctuate, _ the 
Government has “mobil- Lists of Sound Bonds Prevent Their Loss and De- average of safety is high, as 
ized” great quantities of Six Per Cent. and Safety struction naturally might be expected 


American stocks and bonds 
owned by British citizens. 
These are of amazing va- 
riety, running up to nearly 
a thousand, and of almost 
equally amazing worth. 
Preferred and’ guaranteed 
stocks of widely recognized 
value and first mortgage 


Margin 


Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 
A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to McClure financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


How to Figure the Real 
Your Money 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 


See announcement above. 


Return on from the fact that invest- 


ments are spread over hun- 
dreds of different « sompanies 
and often many countries. 
Curiously enough the ex- 
penses are very low, al- 
though directors often g0 


* Should not be confused with trust 
companies in the United States. 
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== 
The Standard 
Public Utility Bond 


Its Essential Factors 


We have prepared a pamphlet which 
will assist investors in determining 
the requirements of a good issue. 
The contents include a discussion of: 
1—The character of the com- 
munities served. 
2—The method of establishing 
the valuation of the property. 
3—The volume, stability and 
prospects of earnings. - 
4—The provision for the main- 
tenance of property. 
5—The escrow a re fund 
provisions. 
6—The character of manage- 
ment and control. 
7—The duration and character 
of franchises. 
Investors in Public Utility Bonds 
will find this booklet of value. , 


Sent upon request for Pamphlet MC-ss. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 
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Even before coal came into general use as fuel 
for locomotives, and while railroad development 
was in its infancy, Hambleton & Company became 
favorably known to investors. 

Individual investors of large or small amounts 
as well as banking institutions, have availed them- 
selves of our experience in connection with sound 
investment securities. We will be glad to have you 
doso. Your bank has probably dealt with us, or 
can advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “Investing $100 to $10,000,” will 
interest new investors, as well as those more expe 
rienced. } Write to Dept. K, 47-49 Exchange Place, 
New York, or 8 Kemble Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton § 1865 J ) 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 





Investments 
Secured by Farms 


Farm mortgages or farm mortgage 
bonds should be secured by properties 
in established localities with good cli- 
matic conditions, ample rainfall, 
sufficient supply of experienced labor, 
good transportation facilities and 
proximity to market. We offer an 
issue of 


6% Farm Land Bonds 


secured by property in high cultivation 
in a section which has never known a crop 
failure. Conservative valuation of secur- 
ity over twice entire issue and net income 
largely in excess of all requirements. 

Send for Circular No. 944CM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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to distant parts of the world to make inspec- 
tions. In the largest of these concerns, the 
Mercantile Investment & General, expenses 
in a recent year were .21 of 1% of the total 
investments. Usually the chairman does the 
traveling and he devotes his life to watching 
trust investments. Some trusts specialize 
in English rails, others in American, Colonial 
or South American securities. The actual 
dividends paid range up to 18%, but the 
net returns are much smaller because the 
shares are in such demand as to sell at high 
prices. 

So widely are investments spread. that 
revenues rarely fall off to any marked extent 
even in times of depression. Large reserves 


banks, the trusts do not confine themselves to 
“gilt edged” securities, the AAA class. 
They constantly search for intrinsic values. 


bargains, always trying to buy good stocks 
or bonds when a temporary slump has 
provided opportunities. Foolish 
are rarely made and the object of the expert 
managements is to combine reasonable and 
moderate profits with safety.. Usually a 
trust has part of its capital in high- grade 
bonds and part of it in stocks which offer 
some speculative possibilities. Additional 
large profits are made by underwriting new 
issues of securities. 

There are perhaps twenty to thirty of these 
trusts important enough to have their 
various bond and stock issues quoted in the 
papers. All hold annual meetings and issue 
| full reports, although not all publish their 
1 st of investments. Of course at the present 
time they are fairly well rid of their American 
and other foreign investments and loaded 
up with British government bonds, but this 
change is due solely to the war. 

One of the trusts goes back to 1873, and 
| the English Association of American Bond 
& Share Holders, a somewhat different form, 
was organized in 1884. In this instance the 





London banks, although registered in the 
Association’s name, and certificates, each 
representing a specific block of securities, are 
sold to investors. The investor has the 
benefit of a powerful organization looking 
after his interests in case of trouble, and 
attending to all details of collecting dividends 
and interest, as well as its superior facilities 
for obtaining information and consequent 
ability to make a judicious selection of 
securities. The Dutch “administrations” 
have much the same features as the British 


trusts. They are investment clearing houses, 
relieving the individual of most of his 
troubles. 


Finally there is the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders in England, which is solely 
protective in its scope. It has 21 directors, 
six nominated by the Central Association of 
Bankers, six by the London Chamber of 
Commerce and nine by the Council as a 
whole. Members of the Council receive 
very small fees and ordinary expenses are 
rarely more than $50,000 a year. Yet this 
concern has helped to settle debts of nearly 
| five billion dollars. By the force of public 
opinion, by cooperation with the Government 





to some extent, and by tireless and persistent | 


publicity, the Corporation has made the 
most backward countries in the world pay up 
many of their debts. It deals almost solely 
with foreign government bonds. 

The “lists” of mobilized securities pub- 
lished by the British Treasury, no small part 
of which came from the “trusts,” shows 
how wisely and successfully this method of 
investment has worked out. If introduced 
in this country it should prove just as 
fortunate, provided it falls into the hands 
of men whose disinterestedness, integrity, 
resources, ability and experience are above 
suspicion. We have these qualities in our 
insurance and savings bank officers. Why 
then should not the cooperative invest- 
ment idea also prove feasible? 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Insurance and Banking by Mail 

The “Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 
issued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds. This house also publishes the “Straus 
Investors’ Magazine, 
interest of sound investment. “Sound In- 
vestment Bonds,” another Straus booklet, 
traces the history of real estate bonds back 
for nearly three thousand years, and pictures 
an interesting mortgage of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. All of this literature will be sent 
on oe to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad- 
,, New York, or Straus Building, ¢ Jhicago. 

| "Tillotson & Wolcott of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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are maintained, but unlike American savings | 


They.watch markets all over the world for | 


mistakes | 


investments are deposited in one of the great | 
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Y The family income secured by Municipal J 

Z Bonds brings a decided feeling of content- Uy 

% ment and safety. 3 

y Municipal Bonds are safe, dependable, con- y) 

y eh venient, readily marketable, and free from 7) 

Y hk Sess Federal Income Tax. We offer them in yi 

Uj '\¢ 

Y = 4 $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts yielding 

% i—- 4 to 5's per cent. 

Y The house of William R. Compton Company, with its extensive 
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Y facilities, resources and experience, is ready to act as your / 

y Investment Banker. Conservatism and protection of patrons’ Y; 

y interests are foremost considerations with us ; 
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Y An interesting booklet, C-3 “The Prémier In- Z, 

y vestment,” is ready to mail you. Ask for it. 
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: William R.Compton Company : 
New York ° St. Louis %Z 

f 14 Wall Street Municipal Bonds 408 Olive Street J 
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Canadian Wealth 


Canadian Municipal Bonds that used 





to find a ready market on a 4% to 
42% basis are now sold at prices to 
@ to 6% because their English 


J icld i} 


market has been cut off. 


They offer a safe and remunerative 
ficld for American investors because 
of the stability, resources and good 
credit of the various communities, the 


careful legal safeguards, and the 
profitable yield. 
We have a well-selected list of 


bonds of the Canadian provinces and 
municipalities that we offer at prices 
to yield 514% to 6%. American 
Municipals of the same class yield 
3.85% to 438%. 


Write for Latest Circular 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 


Investment Bankers 
ad CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 




















Peace or War? 


While stock markets are reflecting 
the shifting sentiment of uncertain 
speculation, the really prudent investors 
are quietly placing their funds in pro- 
tected bonds, out of reach of possible 
backfires and sudden catastrophe. 

No bonds have better demonstrated 
their stability of price, steadily in- 
creasing earnings and freedom from risk 
than the bonds of established Public 
Utility Companies. 

As an aid to thinking investors we 
will gladly mail on request our special 
Graphic Chart: 


“*How 10 Selected Bonds Acted”’ 


and the current issue of our 
monthly ‘* Bond Topics” listing 
six selected Bonds yielding 


SA to 64% 


se specify Combination CL- 





AHBickmore lh 


lll BROADWAY, NY. 

















To Yield 
Over 7% 


We recommend as an especially 
desirable investment of its type 
the 6% Cumulative Preferred 


Stock of the Northern Ohio 
Electric Corporation. 


| This stock has the advantages 
of a good market. 


| Earnings show a balance equal 
| to over three times annual 
| dividend requirements. There 
| is reason to believe that the 
| business of the company will 





* issued monthly, in the | 


| increase materially. 
Send for descriptive circular M-83. 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


Incorporated 


Securities for Investment 


14 Wall St. New York 




















First National Bank Building, Chicago 
See ——— — a 











1202 Trinity Bldg. 202 So. La Sallle St. 


Gas Bldg. 





Partial Payments 


for stocks or bonds in Odd Lots 
or 100 Share Lots. 
Write today for Booklet M, describing our plan. 


Ms Clave & Company 


MEMBERS - NEW YORK - STOCK EXCHANGE 


67 Exchange Place. N-Y.City 
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“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


and 
“Investment Opportunities” 


The one provides a convenient way of 
accumulating dividend-paying securities 
of un joubted merit, and the other sug- 
gests which issues represent the best 











Diversification 


in Odd Lots 


1917 should be a year in which 


) lace your imvestments on a 
ound and permanent plane. 
Whatever may be the amount 
ul have to invest, the elasticity 
f Odd Lots of stock commends 
them as a means of securing liberal 
investment return with distributed 
isk 
Send for ro klet D- 12 
id Le ment 


John. Muir & 


SPECIALISTS IN 


(o. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 














Pro Bono Publico 


P= \CE and the business of Public 
tility Companies are strongly as- 
ciated with public welfare. Even in 
the past year, their earnings have 
shown a marked increase, due, both 
to the increase in population and the 
iptur f busines 
Che Premier Peace sees ee which 
ha also tood War te is to be found 
in the bonds of C aon ; supplying 
Light, heaped and Power 
Pu U - , 





trated booklet 
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115 Broadway, New York 
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. 
Free from income tax. ‘The same 
bonds the gov't accepts as security 
for Postal Savings Bank Deposiis 
You get 4 to 5'4° instead of Postal 
Banks 2 WU rite for Booklet K 
Bonds of Our Country.” FREE 


a New First National Bank 
Dept. 15, Columbus, Ohio 





& Co., 


will send upon request a very interesting 
booklet entitled “Systematic Saving at 6%.” 
This booklet deals with all classes of bond 
issues, partial-payment plan, etc. 

Hambleton & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, will send upon request an elab- 
orate booklet dealing with various classes of 
high-grade investment securities. Send for 
booklet “Investing One Hundred to Ten 
Thousand Dollars.” 

A. B. Leach & Co. are offering an attractive 
6 per cent. First Mortgage Bond which is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and 
earning about five times the amount required 
for interest charges. They will send full de- 
tails regarding this bond on request. 

Investment securities yielding better re- 
turns than are usual with equal security of 
principal are described in literature issued by 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., 202 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, and 1202 Trinity Building, 
New York, and will be sent upon request. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public Utility Bonds. Copies free. 

“The Premier Investment”’ is the title of 
an excellent booklet on Municipal Bonds pub- 
lished by the Municipal Bond House of 
William R. Compton Co. of New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. A request to 
any of their offices will bring this booklet. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, will send upon request book- 
let K-10, describing a number of new foreign 
securities. 

An interesting booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which is of particular inter- 
est to people desiring a steady income of 4 per 
cent. interest and no worry. Ask for book D. 

“14 Utility Companies” is a booklet de- 
scribing the strong features of public utility 
bonds, which are rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity among conservative investors. Copies 
may be had from P. W. Brooks & Co., New 
York, on request for “ Utility Review M.” 

A pamphlet dealing with proposed changes 
in the Income Tax Law should interest a 
large number of McCuure readers. This is 
being distributed by The National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

“The Investors’ Guide” is a booklet which 
gives definitions of technical terms; compares 
stocks, bonds and real estate mortgages, and 
in an interesting manner outlines the prin- 
ciples and methods of Investment. Free 
copies may be obtained from E. F. Coombs 
124 Broadway, New York. 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, have just published a 
new booklet [free] which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
sections of the United States and Canada. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 

The Babson Statistical Organizatioh, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly re- 
ports and charts which help its subscribers 
to-anticipate the larger movement in secur- 
ity, commodity, and labor prices. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, which gives capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, dividends, high-low prices, 
etc., on about 150 different copper compa- 
nies, should prove of timely assistance to 
investors. 

Write Slattery & Co., Inc., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, for current issue of their 
fortnightly publication, “* Investment Oppor- 
tunities,” which describes many sound and 
attractive investments. Ask for 35-A, in- 
cluding booklet explaining The Twenty- 
Payment Plan. 

McClave & Company, 67 Exchange Place, 
New York, publish a leaflet on systematic 
saving which they will mail on request. 

“A Long Look Ahead” is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future, 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York, Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as in- 
fluenced by prospects of peace, effects of war 
destruction and possibilities of peace profits, 
the circular affords a basis for clear thinking 
which is designed to clarify the opinion of 
the individual investor. Copies of this circu- 
lar will be sent on request. 

“ Bonds of Our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write for booklet 
K, New First National Bank, Columbus, O. 

Valuable 
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Taking Profits 


Did you fail to take your 
rofit when you had it? 
he investor who holds 
too long must accept losses. 
Babson clients are advised 
when and what to sell. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all actionis followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 
Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-40 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 













Send today 
for a copy 
of our free 
booklet “D”’ 
explaining the 
unquestioned safe- 
ty and convenience 
of our plan of receiv- 
ing deposits by mail at 
aaeee 


JCITIZ ZENS 


SAVINGS **° TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
ASSETS OVER 
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Established 1912 lo advance 
sound investment standards 
the American investing public 


and promulgate 
among all classes of 


Devoted to the purchase of repre sentative 

Railroad, Government, Public Utility and In. 

dustrial Bonds in denominations of $100 and 

$500 outright or on the Small Pz 4yment Plan, 
Copy sent on request. 


EF @mbs 2@ 


124 BROADWAY 
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To Yield From 
67, 2° Income 


We have for sale a limited amount of first mortgage 
bonds of well established Canadian Industrial C Sorpo- 
rations, which are paying dividends on their stock 
and which are earning a large surplus over interest 
requirements. 

Send for Circular K-10 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















Copper Stocks 
Motor Stocks 
Standard Oils 


Tell us what you are interested in 
and we will send you our Statistical 
Book containing full data that will 
enable you to make purchases with 
a full knowledge of intrinsic values. 


‘“‘Partial Payments Accounts” 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 


First Farm Mortgages 


After 33 years of experience we 
know what constitutes a safe First 
Farm Mortgage. Our mortgages 
therefore are of the safe, depend- 
able kind. If you want the best, 
investigate. Send for booklet * he 
and current offerings. 


We're Right on the Ground 


va" EJ. LANDER & CO. 


o 
Capital and Surplus One Half Million Dellers 


































Ovr partial payment plan of buying standard 

Securities is designed for investors, not tor 

Speculators. 

With an investor, security of the principal is 

weld important than the interest or dividend 
eld. 


An investor buys conservative securities, holds 
them, and derives his profit from the dividends, 
father than by selling to take advantage o: 
slight fluctuations in value. 

We will be glad to assist investors who would 
father open an account now and pay for their 
securities monthly than accumulate the tunds 
to make the purchase outright 

Send for booklet No. 40 

















Harris, WintHroe & C° 
Members New York Stack Exchange 


The Reskery, Chicago 15 Wall Street, New York 
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information on Oregon Farm, 


$10 00 BONDS 


of well known 
issues, and of a 
class, legal for in- 
vestment by Trus- 
tees and Savings 
Banks, 


List M.S. senton request 


MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO. 


Members 
New York 
Stock Exchange 


7 Wall St. 





% FIRST FARM MORTGAGE 
6 OQ _INVESTMENTS 


We close all loans with our own funds. 
examiners investigate every detail, and when our mort- 
gages are placed on the market, they have measured up 
to our high standard. 

Wecollect and remit the interest to the investor without 
charge; see that taxes are paid and insurance kept in force. 

Write for our free booklet, and current list of offerings. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


yi 


Our corps or 


| Oregon Farm Mortgages 





$25 AWEEK fecvci or tunes: 


Paid by our new Premium Dividend Accident and Health Policies. $iW0for 
Death. Premium $16 - ait We want Agents everywhere to sell 
there policies. Big mo can be made by bustlers. For particulars write 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., Dept. C, Newark, N.J- 
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The safest possible investment. lWlustrated booklet tells why. W 
for it and for list and plats of current loans. We know cr fe. 
MORTGAGE . 903-08 Spalding Bidg. 
CRONA COMPANY Portland, Oregon 
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For 36 pense we have been paying our customer: 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $200 and uj; 
te) which we can recommend after the most thorough | 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. TI® | 
of Deposit also investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence 


Factory-direct-to- 
offers and terms. 
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M may be obtained by writing for 
jist 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Co., 902 
Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 

“Booklet T,” issued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 

cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
in the Northwest. ‘ 

Investors desiring to acquire $100 Bonds 
of the best-known issues and of a class that 
are legal for investment by Trustees and 
Saving Banks, should send for the special 
jist that has been prepared by Merrill, 
Lyach & Co., members of the New York 


Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, New York, 
oy 


a 


Z 


A booklet has recently been issued by The F. 
B. Collins Investment Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., which gives valuable information 
to prospective investors in Farm Mortgages. 

Bond Talk—a magazine—deals with 
methods and principles of sound investment; 
describes and illustrates progress and devel- 
opment of Utility Companies. Valuable and 
interesting. Sent by P. W. Brooks & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York, on request for 
“Bond Talk” M. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial section of McCLURE’S until after careful investigation 


by trained experts of the personal integrity of the advertiser and of the 


d 





ss of the pr 
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While we cannot guarantee the result in any particular case, the acceptance of the advertisement by us is 


evidence of the strongest eharacter that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 
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Someone and Somebody 


|Continued from page 15 





—_——— 


“When one has been through what I have - 
And I can always kill myself.” 

She said it quite simply. He didn’t be- 
lieve, of course. He didn’t know, as we 
know, how, when one sees much of death one 
learns so much of life. And yet, looking into 
her eyes, he became not quite so sure... . 

“IT could —” he did not finish. 

She nodded. “Yes,” she said. “But I 
sill think you are enough of a man to be 
satisfied with robbing me.” 

Slowly he sat down on the bed edge. 
Long and earnestly he looked at her. How 
much there was in those eyes of hers! Until 
now he had not noticed. But as he looked, 
there opened out to him vast recesses. The 
eyes are the windows of the soul, you know; 
and one may look out as well as in, in as well 
as out. So he sat, looking into hers and 
seeing for himself all the many things that 
we, who long have known her, know so well 


Chapter XXV — Concerning Something 
Else 


A BEACH, lying in a great are of glowing 
whiteness, bordered of .frothy waves, 
and beyond the deep, deep blue of the sea 
stretching far away to meet the lighter blue 
of the sky. Palms, their lazy heads hanging 
in the tropic day above the dense dark ver- 
dure beneath. . . . A few houses, sleeping. 
Native huts. ... And over all the 

Great Silence. . . . 

Comes churning through the turquoise sea 
asteamer. Rusty it is, and laden of the odor 
of coffee, and of oil, and of the strange, rich 
smell of the tropics. Dart hither and thither 
in its tumbled wake the dorsal fins of sharks. 

A puff of white steam against the sky. 
A distant whistle. A boat puts off from 
shore; another. ... The sleeping town 
yawns, opens its eyes, stretches. . . . 

The steamer draws nearer. With propeller 
reversing it comes to a slothful stop. A rope 
ladder is thrown over the side. 

A few words of Spanish yelled by a di- 
sheveled officer at the occupant of one of the 
boats brings it alongside. There comes to the 
rail a passenger to be debarked. He clutches 
closely a little, old-fashioned valise. Aided 
by helping hands, he gingerly and uncer- 
tainly embarks upon the rope ladder and is 
aided into the boat waiting there beneath. 

Tooting once again, the steamer gathers 
headway and slides away over the turquoise 
sea. The boat, with its passenger, is paddled 
to the shore. Its owner leaps overboard, 
takes the passenger on his back as one 
carries a child, brings him safely through the 
swirling surf, sets him down on the beach, 
collects a substantial imbursement therefor, 
and prepares to go back to sleep again. 

Left lingually helpless upon the strange 
strand, the erstwhile passenger, seeing what 

ks as though it might have been, or might 

going to be, a street, makes his way 
long. He emerges at length upon a 

It contains what appear to his 
unfamiliar eyes to be a church, a general 
store and four or five saloons which seem to 
conducting most of their business out-of- 
doors. It likewise has, but does not boast, 
what looks to be a soldiers’ monument; at 

t there is a statue of that school of 

sculpture, and the finest example of what 
not to do in pavements that he has ever 
seen. To complete the picture he sees weeds, 
& number of stucco bungalows of uncertain 
age, several citizens and citizenesses whose 
attire seems to proclaim that they are just 
about to take a bath and goodness knows 
y need it, and a large number of dogs 


that look as though they had been crossed in 
love, or in ancestry, and probably both, and 
you might even go so far as to say double- 
crossed. 

The erstwhile passenger stands surveying 
the scene before him with a so-this-is-Paris! 
expression. Interest, excitement have hith- 
erto marked his gaze. But now, noting the 
complete absence of trolleys and the utter 
lack of twelve-story buildings, comes to his 
eyes a look of alarmed dubiousness. How- 
ever, girding up his mental loins, he crosses 
the square to the largest saloon. He thinks 
perhaps it’s a hotel. He’s right. That is, 
he’s nearly right. Entertainment for man 
and beast may be purchased within its walls. 
Entertainment, that is, if you don’t care 
what you say 


»roprietor, with French dressing, greets | 


him ... broken, we might almost say bank- 
rupt, English. In response to his request 
for room and meals, he is turned over to a 
porter, smothered in onions. He is shown a 
room. It contains a bed, a chair, a bureau, 
a tiled floor, three spiders, a small green 
lizard and a balcony overlooking the square. 

They descend to the office. 

The proprietor asks him if he likes the 
room. 


He says he guesses so. 


The proprietor spends half an hour trying | 


to find the register. With the aid of the 
porter smothered in onions and a cook, fried 
in batter, he finally locates it under a somno- 
lent dog in the patio. He opens it with a 
flourish. Its interior looks like a thumb- 
print record in a police headquarters. 

Then they try to find a pen. 


This is finally achieved by calling to their | 


aid a policeman with sauce Bordelaise. He 
locates it in the bar where someone has been 
using it to stir the sugar into the rum. 

It is wiped off and presented, with another 
flourish, to the erstwhile passenger. 

Somewhat uncertainly he takes it and, 
after a moment of cogitation, he indites 
upon the register a name. It is 

Henry J. Smith, Montpelier, Vt. 

Opposite this, the proprietor, with yet 
another flourish, places the date. 

Thursday, 1916. 

He knows it is Thursday, for in three days 
it will be Sunday and he'll have to go to 
church again. As for the month — what is 
a month more or less? 

Having thus performed his hostelric duties, 
the erstwhile passenger, whom from now on 
we shall call Mr. Smith, mounts to his room, 
secretes his valise under the mattress, comes 
downstairs again and prepares to make 
merry. 

Mr. Smith, be it known, has had very 
little experience in making merry. From a 
darkly virtuous life, he has risen at times to a 
church sociable. Once he went to Coney 
Island. And twice he has peeped in the 
window at a cabaret show. For the rest, 
Caesar's wife, of whom we have spoken before, 
has been his model and so faithfully that, in 
the vernacular, neither has had anything on 
the other. 

From dim youth there have always been 
pasted upon his mental walls the well-known 
and unjustly popular mottoes that are 
supposed to, but seldom do, make for health, 
wealth and prosperity. “Be good and you'll 
be happy;” “Early to bed and early to rise,” 
and the rest of it; “A penny saved is a 
penny earned;” (Yes, it is!) “Take care of 
the pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves,” which should read, “Take care 
of the pennies and somebody'll take the 
dollars away from you;” and “A bird in the 











RAYNTITE 


One-Man Top Material 


HE modern one-man top demands light weight. 
Rayntite single texture top material weighs 
about half as much as double texture material of 
equal waterproofness. 
It is guaranteed one year against leakage, but 
built to last the life of the car. 
is ample to stand the strains of 








Its strength 


Why make your car top heavy, and the 
top a joke, by using material twice as heavy as it 
needs to be? 

Rayntite has been on the market and in active 
service on thousands of cars for nearly two years. 
We have yet to receive the first claim under our 


Now Made in Two Varieties 


RAYNTITE No. 1. Single texture with Fabrikoid surface, and— 
RAYNTITE No. 2. Single texture with Fairfield Rubber surface 





Each is guaranteed one year against leakage 


If the car you are considering is not topped with Rayntite, find 
out whether you or your wife can really handle the one-man top. 


Samples of either variety on request 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Sales Office and Factory, Toronto 
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Cut Coal Cost 
$50.00 


Please let this fact sink in: 


D coal is fed from below. 


Money-Saving Book Free 


And a boy of twelve can operate the U 
FEED fully. No ing. A 








from a standing position. 

There’s an interesting book “From Overfed to 
UNDERFEED” which pictures and describes it 
Free for the asking. Simply send coupon. 
It will save you many a dollar when you come 
to install that new heating system. Remember, 
\% to % coal cost actually guaranteed with a 
Williamson Underfeed. Send the coupon, now. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 


34 Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, O. 














With a great deal more Comfort into the Bargain! 


Open space all around this big 10 room house. And ina 
part of the country where the mercury tries to drop clear through the glass 
Makes no difference to the Williamson UNDERFEED, though. ' 
A fifty dollar coal-saving and more comf rt in spite of it ail. Read the letter: 


‘Mine is a ten-room house, and always cost me over $100 to heat with the old boiler. This 
winter cost $50 with the UNDERFEED, and we had a great deal more comfort, 72 or over 
in the coldest weather. A fuel saver, tne sa 


WILLIAMSON U; 


ver and dirt saver.” 
DR. W. J. MORGAN, Mineral Point, Wis. 


ERFFED Briers 
Cut Coal Bille % to % Guaranteed 


A to %4 saving in coal cost is actually guaranteed with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED, whether you heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor. 
That is partly because the UNDERFEED burnsthe cheaper grades of coal as effectively as 
others burn the costlier grades. That's a big saving at the very outset—money you save by 
Another reason is the scientific principle of combustion. In the 
The hot, clean fire is always on top—never 
smothered or chilled by fresh coal being dumped on. All smoke, soot and gas must pass up 
through the fire and so be transformed into clean, usable, effective heat. 

No waste whatever. No clinkers. No partly burned coal. No soot-encrusted pipes. 
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THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
34 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 
¥ to 24 with a Williamson UNDERFEED. 


Warm Air............Steam or Hot Water... 
(Mark X alter System interested in) 


My Heating Contractor's Name is oni 


Heating Contractors: Let us tell you about the Williamson 
UNDERFEED and our new proposition. Both are winners 
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“ENTER DARCY” 


If you had lost your interest in life and your good looks and 
your ambition—and your two best friends were going to be 
married and you weren’t— 


Then, probably, you would feel about as Darcy Cole did until that charming, 
vivacious young actress, Gloria Green, took her in charge and showed her the 


way to health, joy and romance. How she did and what happened, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams tells in a delightfully humorous story called ‘‘Enter Darcy.” It is in four 
parts, the. first one of which you will find in the February 17th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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hand is worth two in the bush,” not for- 
getting, “A fool and his money are soon 
sted.” 


But deep in the innermost recesses of his 
secret soul, as in the secret souls of all the 
darkly virtuous, there have lain through all 
his years a sensate desire to cut loose and 
raise cain. It is so in all who tread the 
straight and narrow path. It is often but the 
merest whisper of a wish, quickly stilled in 
mighty repression by the nobler voices that 
surround it. Yet it is there. 

It is the darkly virtuous that, flushing, 
with a pleasant shame, think what wild dogs 
they'd be if they ever did decide to take their 
hobbles off and hop right out into the open. 
Gentle spinsters with spectacles think of 
things that could never be sent through the 
mails. Sunday-school superintendents with 
whiskers are serenely confident that if they 
should ever boil over they'd make the 
Broadway spendthrifts look like novitiates 
in a convent; and that when it came to 
showing themselves a high old time they'd 
have old man Bacchus thinking he was a 
teetotaler and all the little Bacchantes 
running for cover. So in their secret souls. 
_. . Blessed it is that it usually stays there. 

So with the darkly virtuous Smith. But 
with this difference. He is the deception 
that proves the rule. For he has boiled over. 
And he intends not only to make up for lost 
time, but to show ‘em a few wrinkles that 
aren't in the book. 

Of a limited observation, he has garnered 
the fact that the beginnings of all successful 
dissipation lie in the flowing bowl. Every 
picture of a good time that he has ever seen 
has had beitles in it. Starting with, “It’s 
always fair weather when good fellows and 
beer get together” (though as to the clem- 
ency of the next morning is maintained a 
judicious silence) down to the champagne 
advertisements where the men all wear dress 
suits and the ladies vice versa, pleasure has 
always seemed to lie in being pleasantly 
pickled. 

Thus having reasoned himself safely to a 
start, he descends to the sidewalk, 
himself at a table and summons a waiter. 

He says bring me something to drink. 

The waiter asks him a question. 

He says oh, anything. 

The waiter goes; returns with a bottle 
and a glass; sets it down, and departs. 

Smith pours himself out a glassful. 
raises it to his lips. It smells awful. 

He sips it. It tastes worse. 

However, mastering his repulsion, he 
takes a deep, quick swallow. When 
he comes to he knows it was liquid fire, but 
what was there in it? His alimentary canal 
feels the way Flatbush Avenue looks during 
a torchlight parade and his right and left 
feet are going to sleep. 

“Having taken a drink, what shall he do 
next? Obviously, take another. Yes, thet’s 
it. If you're going to do a thing, do it right. 
Clearly the thing to do is to keep on taking 
drinks until_you feel like a good fellow. 

So he takes another drink. 

Then he waits a while. 

Then he takes another drink. 

He wonders when he’s going to begin to 
feel like a good fellow? Just now he feels 
kind of darn hot. However —— 

He takes another drink. 

Then he waits a while. 

Then he takes another drink. 

Then he waits again. 

He notices that there are two churches, 
where but a moment before there was but 
one. He's seen these modern buildings in 
New York erected like that. But who would 
expect to find such structural celerity in a 
distant place like this? 

He notices the two churches are beginning 
to move... They are going around from left 
to right. ... Well, that’s a good idea! 
They can go around and collect their con- 
gregations. Instead of people coming to 
church, the church will come to the people! 
Saves carfare and everything! But the wear 
and tear on the churches must be something 
terrible. However, they aren’t his churches; 
so why should he worry? 

So he takes another drink. . . . 

And then, all of a sudden, the sidewalk 
comes right up and hits him in the nose and 
night falls, and the world comes to an end. 


seats 


He 


Chapter XXVI— In Which, Having Dis- 
covered Yet More About the Rottenness 
of Money, We Get Right Down to 
Business and Tell Money What 
We Really Think of It 


(Deleted by the censor) 





Chapter XXVII—In Which, to Prove 
What We Said in the Last Chapter, 
We Put in a Day with Mr. Smith 


OU cannot make a successful sport out of 

a settled citizen, any more than you 
can run a freight car on a scenic railway. 
Each must be designed and built for its 
special needs. After a man has spent years 
in an office, an office is his home; as, after a 
man has spent years in a saloon, that’s his 
normal habitat. To take him elsewhere is 
like sticking Esquimaux in Seringapatam, or 
putting Indians in houses. 

On the other hand, you can’t make a 
darned old fool believe he’s a darned old fool. 
He’s got to prove it himself. Even then he 
seldom believes it. 

On the following morning, our friend Mr. 
Smith awoke very sick. He had _ grippe, 
double pneumonia, tonsilitis, acute indiges- 
tion, rheumatism, Bright’s disease and 
cholera infantum. At least, he had the 
symptoms of all these complaints, as well as 
others that he was too ill to diagnose. 

To relieve him of this responsibility he 
had them send for a doctor. 

The doctor came. He was a man of uncer- 
tain age, carrying a carpenter’s kit. He 
looked at our friend’s tongue, gave him a 
handful of calomel, collected two dollars and 
left, leaving an aura of Scotch whiskey. He 
also told him he could drink plenty of water, 
which he did. 

About eleven o'clock he got up. Going 
downstairs, the waiter smiled at him know- 
ingly and brought him a glass of something. 
It tasted refreshing. So he had two more. 

Then he ate something hot. 

Then he went out and sat down at a 
table. 

Then, puzzled but persistent, he went 
back to the task of trying to feel like a good 
fellow again. 

About four o'clock somebody borrowed a 
dollar of him. 

At five the churches started to go around 
again. 

At six the world again came to an end. 
This time it seemed to blow up. 

I think that is about all. 


Chapter XXVIII—In Which There Falls 
a Terrible Blow 


ONG, long our hero looked into our 

heroine’s eyes. Long, long she sat 

meeting that gaze with her own. And then, 
by and by, he said, slowly: 

“T will give you back your money.” 

Does it seem sudden that a man so soon 
should come to so vast a decision? Possibly. 
And yet what is time? Isn't it something 
that, passing, gives to us knowledge and 
experience? What then if the knowledge 
comes swiftly? May it not come as fully, as 
completely ? 

So it is with our hero. Looking into our 
heroine’s eyes he has seen more than many 
lives would ever tell him. He has seen honor, 
and honesty, and happiness, and suffering, 
and hope, and fear, and the deep, pure cur- 
rent of womanhood. All these has he seen, 
and more. . . . He has seen the greatness of 
her soul. It makes his own seem littly mean. 
. . . Itisas when he used to run, in college.., 
Her soul can do a hundred yards in nine and 
three-fifths seconds. His lumbers along 
behind at the rate of about a yard a year. 
‘And he wants his soul to catch up with hers. 
That is all. 

And so he says, “I will give you back your 
money.” 

“You will?” she cries. 

He nods. 

For a moment she doesn’t know what to 
say. Then: “I—TI'm sorry for all the horrid 
things I said.” 

“Tt’s quite all right,” he returns. “They 
were perfectly true. ... I don’t think I 
have quite that much in cash,” he goes on. 
“But if you will come to the city with me, 
I'll arrange to have Wilkins convert some 
bonds or something — or maybe you'd like 
to take it that way. Wilkins understands 
all that sort of thing so very well. He has 
my power of attorney and everything. And 
I’m sure that any investments he may have 
made for me would be good ones for you.” 

She nods. ... Her beautiful eyes have 
filled. “I—I—” she begins. 

“Yes?” 

“T’m glad you aren’t like —aren’t the 
way I—I mean that you are not like your 
uncles,” she finishes. 

“When you compared me to them,” he 
said gravely, “you called me the worst thing 
in the English language. And now,” he goes 
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Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour” is best. Then 
fathers and mothers gather with their 
happy brood around the Brunswick 
Carom or Pocket Table, now the 
life of thousands of homes. 


Live cushions, true angles, fast ever- 
level bed—on Brunswick Tables your 
skill will triumph most. 


A Size for Every Home 


“Quick Demountables” can be set 
up easily anywhere and folded away 
in a closet when not in use. 

3aby Grand” and “ Regulation 
Grand” for homes with space to spare 
for a table. 

Beautifully built of mahogany and 
oak. Cues, Balls, Markers, etc.—com- 
plete playing outfit included free! 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense 


rove 






Don't send me one cent—Jjust let me 
It to you as I have done for 57,52 others in 
six months, I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don't care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don’t care how disgusted you feel with them all— 
yen have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I am going te send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity. disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it wil! do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, 
at my expense, because I know 
ou will then tell S 
riends about it just as those 
67,532 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 













































pont will besent you promptly 

plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 

3556 W. 26th St. | 
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and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended 
by foremost medical and re 
ligious critics throughout the 
U. 8.  Unfolds the secrets 


of married happiness, so 
often revealed too late! No 





book like it to be had at the 
price. We can give only afew 
of thechapter subjects hereas 
this book is not meant for 
children. (Agents wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry Law of Choice, Love Analysed 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 





Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00, In order to in- 
troduce this work in- 
to as many neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 


will, for a_ limited Anatomy of Reproduction. Amativeness. (on- 
time, send one copy of tinence, Children. Genius. Conception. 
our special $2.00 edi- Pregnancy. Confinement, TWILIGHT 
tiontoany reader ofthis SLEEP. Nursing. Howa Happy Married 


Life is Secured. 
Descriptive circular giving full and com- 
plete table of contents mailed FREE. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
25 Rose Street New York City 


SHORT-STORY WRITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form,struc> 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. ds 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 

250- ca: ‘ree. Please add 


Magazine, postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.00, 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Dept. 145, Springfield, 


Dan 


After Meals 
— BILLIARDS! 


BRUNSWICRH., 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 






Quietl 
HOME by the Original 
onographic 
erman—French—English— Method {8 
in, bs 


learned by the Cortina Metho |! 
at home with 

Records. Inquire at your local phonograph i} 
dealer who carries or can get our records 
for you, or write to us for FREE bo 
today; easy payment plan. 


Cortina 


Suite 2075,12 E.46 St., N.Y. 


Dull care vanishes when Billiards 
start, and sport is King till bed time 
comes. 

For parties, holidays and leisure 
hours—for health and happiness— 
your home needs billiards! 









Write for Color-Catalog 

Low prices, easy terms and home 
trial offer all explained in our hand- 
some billiard book and cata- 
log—“Billiards—The Home 
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Magnet.” se 
Get this book by re eS Balke-Collender Co. 
turn mail free. Send C Dept. 46-F, 
today. gh 623-633 S. Wabash Ave, 
The Brunswich-Balke-8/_, . . Chleage 
Sen . stpaid, a copy 
Collender Co. RY, ot sored aS oe aes 
¥ color-catalog—* Billiards— 
Dept. 46-F, s The Home Magnet” and 
os oS tell about your home trial offer. 
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you see Buckingham staking 
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When you open these matchless historical ro- 
you see the leading figures 
and events in French history 
procession before your eyes 
those of 
quite 


pass in endless 
pen pictures rang- 


incredible grandeur 


in infamy and hor- 


and con- 


Madame de Longueville, used 
their charms as a means of 
seducing their opponents. 

You see not only historic 
personages—but heroes and 
heroines leaping out of 
Dumas’ superhuman imagina- 
tion—such as Milady; such as 
the Three Musketeers—those 
noble figures who as long as 
books are read will typify 
splendid adventure and burn- 
ing romance. So vividly are 
these characters drawn that 
you imagine they are liv- 
ing now. You seem to see 
D’Artagnan, Porthos and 
Athos today blocking the road 
to Paris, their cry of “All for 
one! One for all!” alternat- 
ing with their new cry: “They 
shall not pass!” 

When you come to 
know these foremost 
figures in world history 
and world romance, you 
will turn to the France 
of today with a new 
understanding of the 
heroes of Verdun and 
the Marne, because the 
gallantry and chivalry 
of the French of today 
have their roots in the 
France contained in 
your thirty-eight pre- 
cious volumes. 


The one way to find out the value of these books 
is to fill in and mail the coupon. 
risk. Every cent of expense is borne by us. 


SEND THE COUPON AT ONCE! 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 
McClure Building, New York City 
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on, “if we only had some shoes, and a key, | 
and things, we could 

Of a sudden there comes a rap on the door, 
quick, hurried. 

Our hero turns. “Well?” he demands. 

A courteous, servantly voice outside 
responds. “It’s another secretary, sir, from 
your office, sir, about the robbery.” 

Frankly our hero is puzzled. For that 
matter so is our heroine. “Robbery?” he ex- 
claims. “What robbery?” 

Another voice is heard beside the first. It 
is almost hysterical. 

“It’s Wilkins, sir!” it cries. “He’s taken 
all your money and beat it to South America 
or somewhere! He even sold the office 
furniture, sir! That’s how we found out! 
Men came to move it away. They said they 
had bought it with the understanding they 
could have it in thirty days and —— 

Our hero looked at our heroine. 

Our heroine looked at our hero. 

““My one regret,” said our hero, slowly, at 
length, “is that I gave away my Know-All 
Encyclopedia of Universal Information.” 





Before we leave this chapter we feel that 
we should add the explanation that it 
accounts, between the lines, so to speak, for 
the presence of Wilkins, sir —eh, that is, 
Henry J. Smith—in South America or 
somewhere. 

Did we, or did we not tell you that Henry 
J. Smith wore sidewhiskers? 


Chapter XXIX — Concerning Principally 
What Happens Next 


ie being so early in the morning — barely 
half-past eleven — very few of the house- 
party were up. 

Our hero told the manservant without 
that, in his desire not to be interrupted, he 
had locked the door and mislaid the key and 
asked him to bring another. 

The servant said he would. 

He also asked him to go out under the 
window and bring up his shoes. 

The servant again expressed his willingness 
to oblige. He saw nothing unusual in either 
request. He had been present at one house- 
party where the guests threw each other out 
of the window. After that, shoes meant 
nothing in his life. 

Whereby we soon find our hero, now 
completely shoed, with*his two secretaries 
(one of whom is our heroine) in the hall and 
ready to depart. 

He says good-by to a guest who, suffering 
from insomnia, had arisen at half-past ten, 
and asks said sleepless guest to make his 
devoirs to their hostess. The sleepless guest 
opines this courtesy a supererogation, inas- 
much as he doubts if his hostess really knows 
he’s been there at all. 

After which our hero, our heroine and the 
secretary depart for the station in a car which 
the manservant has summoned for them, our 
hero’s own motor having been left in town. 

Side by side our heroine and our hero sit 
in the train that takes them to the city. It is 


| a fact interesting, if irrelevant, that it was the 


same train which, so few short months before, 
had been the means of Barabbas & Co. 
moving their activities from Wall street to 
the hereafter, where, let us hope, there will 
be no money. Should there be, 
immoral certainty that Barabbas & Co. will 











it is an | 


have cornered wings and we and all the other | 


angels will have to walk. 

As they reached Jamaica our heroine 
spoke. “What are you going to do now?” 
she asked. 

Our hero shook his head. 
moment an idea in his cranium would have 
felt like a bale of hay in a tea-cup. 
said, cheerfully: “‘ We'll find some way out. 
Don’t worry about that!” 

There fell a pause. 

At length he turned to her. 

“You said you'd better get your money 
from me quickly or somebody else would 
get it all,” he declared. “But who would 
ever have thought that old Wilkins, sir e 

My, but she was beautiful! 

“Who are you?” he asked. “Tell me 
about yourself; about your father, and how 
he happened to be robbed. . . . Will you?” 

“If you wish,” she said, simply. 

“I do.” It was spoken very earnestly. 

She began. She meant to tell just a little, 
such as you find about people in Who's Who. 

But there was something in his eyes 
that made her go much more deeply. . . . 
And before she quite realized, she was telling 
him quite all, even more than she had told 
Giles. .. . For here was a quicker under- 
standing, a finer feeling. She told him all, 
quite freely and frankly. ... All, that is, 





Just at that | 


But he | 
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t about the absurdly useless but 
monly beautiful negligée and the 
y absurdly useless and even more 
yncommonly beautiful robe de nwit. Those 
were things that, as you and I know, she 
had always taken for granted, like her 
beauty. So naturally they never entered her 
mind at ~ re 
An urbane and gentlemanly guard, after 
yelling three times, “All out!” came down 
the aisle and tapped our hero on the shoulder. 
“Whassamattereryerdeefersomen?” he in- 


nn — 1— what —I beg your pardon?” 
queried our hero, wrenching his attention 
away with a sudden shock. 

“Ennertheline,” returned the guard. 

“Qh! Ah!” Our hero understood. 

With our heroine he went as far as the 
waiting-room. There he made her sit down 
on a bench and tell him the rest. 

My, but she was beautiful! 


Our heroine has finished. . . . Her eyes 
are moist; yet is there a smile, sweet yet 
wistful, upon her lips. ... To tell one’s 
troubles — all one’s troubles — to one who 
seems to understand! ... Hurt it does. 
And yet it is so very grateful! 

Our hero nods yét again. It has been his 
contribution to the conversation, to nod. 

“T don’t know what to say.” It is our 
hero. “Of course, I had no idea — I didn’t 
know, or understand. . . . And people are 
really doing things like that in the world!” 

She was silent. 

“And that’s the way my uncles got the 
money that is now mine. . . . I mean, that 
was mine,” he corrected. 

He turned to her. “Where are you living 
now?” he asked. 

“[—I—” she hesitated. 

“Yes?” 

“Why, I — I don’t know, exactly.” 

“You don’t know?” 

It seemed hard to say. She didn’t know 
why. And yet— “I'm afraid —Im not 
— living anywhere, just now.” 

There fell a pause. 

“H'm,” he said, at length. It was said 
grimly. ‘Have you— pardon me for asking, 
won't you — but have you any money?” 

Slowly she shook her head. 

“Not — any?” 

Again she shook her head. 

His fingers went to his waistcoat pocket. 
Eagerly went; but coming away were of the 
most surprised and disappointed fingers ever 
seen. They held between them one two- 
dollar bill. 

“Why,” he cried, “I thought I had more — 
a couple of hundred at least!” ... There 
came to him recollections of the days of 
prune pie and buttermilk. . . . Two dollars 
is two dollars and under certain conditions 
quite a lot of money. . . . And he looked 
at her. My, but she was 

Slowly he tendered her the two-dollar 
bill. “Take this anyway,” he said. “You 
can go into the lunch-room and get something 
to eat; and I'll go to the bank or the hotel 
and get a check cashed and Fe 

She was looking at the two-dollar bill — 
looking strangely. Color flamed in her 
cheeks. Slender fingers laced and _inter- 
laced. 

“But I — I can’t take that!” she protested. 
“Why not?” he asked, surprised. 

“Why, I— Don’t you see? I——” 
“But I owe you five million, don’t I?” 

“T suppose so,” she admitted. 

“Then why can’t I give two dollars on 
account?” 

“Because —— 

“Because what?” 

“I don’t know. Just because.” 

“But it isn’t an hour ago that you told me 
you'd make me stay in bed until I gave you 
five million!” 

The flame grew brighter. An hour can 
make such a difference sometimes. And men 
are so unutterably — well, imperceptive! 

“And now you won't even let me give you 
two dollars!” 

Her eyes were veiled by dark lashes. 

“Is it,” he asked, slowly, “that it isn’t — 
enough?” 

“Oh!” she cried, softly. 

“Because it’s all I have — until ——’ 
_ “It isn’t that! Really! T'l—Tll take 
it when you come back.” 

He looked down at her. “Promise?” 

She looked up at him. “Promise.” 

“You'll wait here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good!” he cried. “T’ll be only a few 
minutes. This will get me a taxi; I'll be 
back before you know it!” 

_ But he didn’t start. Instead he stood look- 
Ingather.... At length she said: “ Well?” 





” 





He seemed to return swiftly from a long 
mental journey. ‘His face grew red 

“IT was just thinking,” he stammered, 
“how beau —I mean, don’t go away. I'll 
be back in a minute.” - 

Swiftly he turned, and went... . 
seated herself again on the bench. 
was she to escape taking the two dollars 
when he returned? . . . What was she going 
to do if she didn’t take it? ... And how, 
if her two million dollars had gone to South 
America or somewhere with his thirty-eight 
million was she ever going to get it back now? 
And why—and how—and when — and 
who ——? 

But one thjng she knew. 
asked her to write her autobiography, she'd 
put down a large question mark and let it 
go at that! 


She 


Chapter XXX—In Which We Find That 
Misfortunes Are Generally Twins 


AS our hero’s taxi slid up in front of the 
be-pillared bank on Fifth Avenue our 
hero leaped from the running-board, dashed 
up the steps of the bank, and made his way 
to the manager’s office. 

“My balance, please,” he demanded. 

“Yes, Mr. VanDorn,” rejoined the man- 
ager. He picked up an office telephone. A 
few words.... Our hero waited im- 
patiently. 

By and by came the answer. 
ager relayed it to our hero. 

“One seventy-four,” he said. 

“Ts that all!” exclaimed our surprised hero. 
“One hundred and seventy-four dollars!” 

“Oh, no,” replied the manager. “One 
dollar and seventy-four cents. There have 
been some large draughts made from your 
office,” he went on. “We were meaning to 
write you; thought perhaps you had decided 
to change your affiliations and were prepared 
to tell you that, in the matter of accommoda- 
tions we ——” 

Our hero was not hearing. What the 
manager was continuing to say fell upon his 
deadened intelligence like raindrops on the 
When at length he came to, he 


Sea. ... 
said, dully: “Well, Ill take that any- 
way. 


It was the manager’s turn to be dazed. 
His daze lasted long enough for our hero to 
draw a check and hand it to him. Still 
speechless, the manager handed it to a 
secretary. Said secretary returned with one 
dollar and seventy-four cents in currency. 
Whereat a dazed hero rose and walked forth 
from the bank leaving behind a dazed 
manager. 

Once again on the sidewalk, our hero 
crossed to his waiting taxi, got in, then got 
swiftly out again. 

““How much?” he demanded. 


“One dollar just,” replied the taxi driver. | 
Our hero handed him the dollar bill that he | 


still held in his dazed grip. ... Then, 
thrusting the remaining seventy-four cents 
in his pocket, he started up the Avenue. 
In the pit of his stomach there lay a sinking 
sensation. He felt like a man Going Down 
for the Third Time. . . . He thought of our 
heroine, waiting for him there in the station 
and how beaut — also, as is usual in such 
cases, he wondered why he didn’t have sense 
enough to Soak Some of it Away While He 
| a 

Arriving at his hotel, he sought his apart- 
ments. Ringing up the office, he told the 
manager that he thought he’d go away for a 
while, and asked for his bill. 

The manager asked him if he expected to 
go traveling. 

He said that you might call it that. 

The manager expressed great regret at 
losing him and hoped that he would be with 
them again on his return. Our hero thanked 
him and hung up. . . . Next he rang up the 
garage and ordered his car to be brought 
around.... Following this he took 
account of stock. Hurriedly he did this; for 
he knew our heroine was waiting. . . . 

On the bed he placed his three suits, his 
dress suit, his dinner suit, his watch and 
chain, his pearl pin and his stick. ... It 
looked to be hardly enough. So he took out 
his cuff-buttons; drew from the closet his 
spare shoes; from bureau drawers various 
articles of apparel, including collars, shirts 
and underclothes.... Still it looked 
pitiably inadequate for what he knew was 
coming. ... And yet the watch and chain 
had cost a great deal, and the pearl pin as 
much. ... 

Opening the bag that he had brought back 
with him from his lurid week-end, he thrust 
these articles within, and summoned the 
porter. ... Came word that his car wes 
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He could not know, stand- 
ing there in his bare feet and 
his rough clothes, with his little 
schooling, that kings would do 
him honor when he died, and 
that all men who read would 
mourn a friend. 


ah 


ie 


as” 


is. 
‘ 


He could not dream that one day 
his work would stand in Chinese, in 
Russian, in many languages he could 
not read—and from humble doorman to 
proudest emperor, all would be gladdened 
at his coming. = 


ws, 


He could not know that through it all Promispiee 
he would remain assimple, as democratic, as 432%*;ii%0 
he was that day as a boyon the Mississippi. 


MARK TWAIN # 


Because he was of high and 
brave intellect, because he had 
humor as deep and as true as 
the human heart, and because 
he had struggled with life, he 
was a great man. So his works 
are great. 


He made us laugh, so that we 
had no time to see that his style 
was sublime, that he was biblical 
in simplicity, that he was to 
America another Lincoln in spirit. 


To us, he was just Mark Twain 
—well-beloved, one of ourselves, 
one to laugh with, one to go to for 
cheer, one to go to for sane, pointed 
views. Now he is gone, the 
trenchant pen is still. But his 
joyous spirit is still with us. Mark 
Twain’s smile will live forever. 
His laughter is eternal. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the 
idealism of America—the humor, 
the kindliiness, the reaching 
toward a bigger thing, the sim- 
plicity. In his work we find all 
things, from the ridiculous in 
“Huckleberry Finn” to the sub- 
lime of “ Joan of Arc,”—serene and 
lovely beauty as lofty 
as Joan herself. A 
man who could write 


The road ahead of that boy on 
the river bank was a hard one. 
Before ‘“‘Mark Twain,” a distin- 
guished, white-haired man, and 
the King of England 
walked and talked to- 
gether, his path was 
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ning—littleschooling er. was sublime in 
—hard work—disas- in gold, gold tops. Fine power. His youth 
a es paper, cleartype. Illus- , a sii 
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Bernard-Hewitt customer. 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 










Thousands of business and professional men 
n all walks of life the country 
enjoy Bernard-Hewitt fine 

lothes. We want you, too, 


as a special in- 
ur suit with a 


your first order, will line 2% 
uaranteed yy 
4 EARS FREE 
LINING 
care for a serge suit,our Spring catalog, which 


ade to your individual measure, from 
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ver, wear and 
made-to-measure 
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ducement to 
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latest st ; you may select and 
tailors in this whole city. 


fancy mixtures ($15.00 to $2 >, un 
ul val l The satin lining goes with any selec 
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All we ask is at you make a trial of our system, that Take 
mu leart vw casy it is to take your own measure and 
. money on every suit. We take all the risk, you Your 
none, tor this ts our oO 
Measure 
—Save 


You Don’t Pay Us One Cent $10 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and ma- 
terials. Could anything be fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional style 


and value save money 
SEND TODAY ¢orv'°cor OUR BIG BOOK 
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bill. Having settled his account but four 
days before, his present indebtedness to the 
hotel, for occupying his rooms for four days 
during which he hadn't been there at all, 
was but a mere hundred dollars. This he 
put down on a sheet of paper. He added his 
chauffeur’s wages for half a month — fifty 
dollars, and garage charges for the same 
period —twenty dollars. It totaled a 
hundred and seventy dollars. 

The porter’s knock is at the door. Open- 
ing, our hero indicated the bag to be taken 
to the car. 

Downstairs the manager was waiting 
obsequiously to shake his hand. Eight or 
ten bell-boys were waiting to shake him down. 
Outside purred his great, gray roadster. 

With an almost regal mien that he did not 
in the least feel, our hero said good-by to the 
manager; brushed past the bandit bell-boys, 
said a pleasant word to the be-uniformed 
doorman who closely resembled the com- 
mander in chief of the Bolivian navy in full- 
dress uniform, and crossed to his chauffeur. 

“To Fortieth street and Sixth avenue,” he 


directed. The chauffeur threw her into low; 
the engine roared. Into the Avenue they 
turned... . 


Arriving at their destination, our hero 
ordered his driver to pull up at the curb. 
Then, staggering under the laden kit-bag, 
under the amazed eyes of the chauffeur whose 
proffered services had been shortly but 
courteously rejected, our hero turned the 
corner of Sixth avenue. . . . 

Three golden balls above an open door. . . . 

He had thought it was a good watch. He 
was surprised to learn that it wasn’t much of 
a watch after all. But they could let him 
have seventy dollars on it. ... The pin? 
. . « Pins were a drug on the market. Besides, 
poils was going out. However, eighty dollars, 
an’ I'm stickin’ myself at that, buhleeve me! 

Clothes? Rotten cut and shoddy 
material. ... An’ besides, they wasn't one 
feller in a hundred, take it from me, that was 
that heighth that was so small around the 
vaist. Say fifteen dollars for the lot... . 
For the rest —I tell you vhat I do. Von 
honderd an’ seventy dollars for the lot take 
it "r leave it. ... 

Our hero gave his driver fifty dollars. It 
was the driver's turn to be amazed. He 
hoped— No. It was nothing like that. Just 
that he had decided to go away. He was ter- 
ribly sorry. A recommendation at any time. 

The engine roared again. Our hero, now 
alone, sped across Fortieth street to Seventh 
avenue and down Seventh avenue to the 
Pennsylvania station. Leaving the car 
outside, he dashed into the waiting room. . . . 

Yes, she was still there! She rose, as he 
crossed to her. ... She seemed to grow 
more beautiful every time he looked at her. 

“T’ve had a lot of things to do,” he apolo- 
gized. “And still have. ... The car's 
outside. Come. We'll take a ride — out 
in the country somewhere.” 

He laughed a little. It wasn’t a very 
merry laugh; for he was thinking of her, and 








of the five million dollars that his uncles had 





robbed her of; but it was the best he could do. 
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Erected easily and quickly. Takendown 
just as readily and moved to any desired 
new location. Weatherproof, fireproof, time- 
proof. Wonderfully durable. Whatever the need 
—garage, booth, boat-house, office, storehouse, 
school, cottage, barn, hospital, or factory, there’s an 
Edwards Steel Building for the purpose. Write today 
for descriptive literature and prices. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
$13-363 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















with keyboard of standard universal ar- 
rangement— hee Backspacer- Tabulator 

two color ribbon—_Ball Bearing Con- 
struction—every operating convenience. 








Five Days’ Free Trial. Fully 
guaranteed. Catalog and special price. | 
Dent PRED H. A. SMITH | 
208-281 N. bth Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Teach Yourself to TUNE PIANOS 


Mr. Bryant has invented a method of successfully 
teaching this art by correspond- 
ence. Our patented Tune-a-phone 
does it by mechanically proving 
the correctness of your work. No 
doubt or guesework—just tuning Bi 
and tuningright, Your best talent i>) 
for money-makipg may easily be 














developed. Itlust nod Sookie’ free. 
s Bryant Sc of Piano Tuning? 
SP %nse. of Arts. tatile Creek, Mich. 
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or is not fit for heavy work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money and 
wants to invest it to the best advantage. Our goods are 
the finest appearing, easiest running, and most attractive 


fott 


dace cost of moving and shipping. It reproduces exactly the 
running horse motion. 
to get into s maney-making business write for catalog 


and particulars. 
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“Today,” he went on, “let us eat, drink 
and be merry. For tomorrow we diet.” 
He'd heard it somewhere. It had sounded 
rather amusing then. Now, however, it 
didn’t seem quite so uproariously hilarious. 

“Hungry?” he asked her. 

She shook her head. “Not very. . And if 
there's a chance to ride in the country ——” 

“Good!” he cried. “Then we'll be off! 
I'll have to stop a couple of places on the 
way, though,” he went on. “You won't 
mind that?” 

She shook her head. 

A moment later he took his place at the 
wheel of the great roadster. She snuggled in 
beside him, carefully. Roadsters are very 
trying when one wears short skirts. The 
engine roared again. 

We will stop with them at the hotel, where 
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Pleasing the Public P. Big Profits and > pays his bill. fe will s again wi 
$6950 A MONTH sing | ne Fi ove, Bic Prot he pays his bill We will stop again with 
— Buys a $8,000 to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the them at the garage, where he pays another 
Visible writin he ye goer - e bill. Yet a third place will we stop. It is at 
Ce MI & delightful, attractive, big paying, business. a second-hand accessory’ establishment. 
Perfect machines only, of standard size Just the thing for the man who can't stand indoor work, > 


There he sells two spare shoes, two spare 
tubes, a pump, a clock, a monkey-wrench, a 
tool-kit and a searchlight. Forty dollars for 
the lot for, buhleeve me, feller, business is 
coit’nly punk. 

These matters consummated, having in his 
possession the sum of forty-three dollars 
and seventy cents, our hero shoots up 
Broadway a little clearer of soul. Forty-three 
dollars and seventy cents are not much 
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compared to forty millions. But when one 
couples with it a motor that cost nine thou- 
sand dollars and is worth much less, it is 
still something. 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 
urpees 

Seeds 
Grow 


Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 25c °° il! mailone 


packet each of 
the following Vegetables: 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the 
most famous Bush Lima, 
Beet—Black Red Ball, richcolor, 
tender, fine flavor, early. 
. Corn— Golden Bantam, extra ear- 
ly, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
Lettuce — Brittle Ice, large head, 
crisp and mild. 
ish— Rapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish, Crisp 
a and solid. 
buys all the above. Five col. 
25c [actions for $1.00, malled te 
different addresses if so ordered. 
Asa Compliment to the Ladies, we 
include with each collection, a regular 
10c packet of Fordhook Favorite Asters, 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 is bi 
and Brighter than ever before. 204 ~~ 
Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in color Mailed free. 
Write for it today and please mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Dreer’s Famous | 
American Asters 


A superb mixture of the late-branching 
type. Perfect extra-large double flowers 
with stems 15 to [8 inches long and ideal 
for cutting. Mixture containing eight dis- 
tinct colors—10 cts. per packet, postpaid. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
for 1917 

lists all of the old-time favorites, as well as the 

latest novelties worth growing, and tells plainly 


what to plant, and how to grow everything in 
Flowers and Vegetables. 


A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 








The Chinese 
Woolflower 


fe introduced by us three years 

ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
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where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
\ many branches bearing great 
balls of wool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
~* brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets., 
3 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigor they are marvels. 

: Seed Mets. per pkt.,8 for Bets. 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 dee’s from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These & great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the w id 
Cadicie, Cannas. Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


OHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥- 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and described; information on poultry, how to make 
hens lay, grow chicks—all facts. Low one ig 
and hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 95 . 
years in business. This book only rocts. Send today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 24, Rheems, Pe 
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So thinks our hero at the time. For he 
has yet to learn that misfortunes not only 
are usually twins, but often are triplets or 
even quadrupeds. 

Into Seventy-second street they turned — 

the Drive — and so north on the winding 

ribbon that trims the broad blue fabric 

mighty river. . . 

_) . eyes closed, throws back her 
fittle head. The wind, with gentle fingers, 

ths the soft hair back, caressing the 
tired forehead with soothing touch. A 
weight, seems lifted from her tired shoulders. 
Again it seems almost good to be alive. God 
cannot really be cruel when He can give His 
earth such a wondrous day as this! 

Deftly our hero guides the car. Deftly, 
that is, when he is looking where he is going. 
It is hard, when he carries so much beauty 
there so close beside him. 

North they sped to the end of the Drive. 
High banked it is there of verdant trees and 
one may look far up the great river. Then 
east they turned. Across a bridge, upon the 
mainland. Qut upon the Post Road to 
Boston —the old King’s Highway of the 
mail-coach, with its thundering horses, its 
red-nosed driver, its outside and inside 

ngers, its laden boot, rumbling up hill 
and down dale through soft summer suns 
and white winter snows! . No word he 
spoke. No word said she. For she had 
found happiness for at least an hour. And 
he? Something he had found. Just what he 
couldn’t have told you if you'd given him 
his forty millions back. All he knew was 
that he wished within his soul this day could 
last a thousand thousand years, this road 
run on a thousand thousand miles. 

They had dinner at a little inn. Fried 
chicken, with waffles and maple syrup. 

She thought of speaking of What Was to 


Come... . But it was all so perfect! ... 
So he thought, too.... And _ neither 
spoke... . 


In an afternoon of gold and blue and green, 
they set forth again. . . . The road wound 
ever before them, up gentle hills, through 
peaceful valleys. Now they would come 
to a village green, soft as a carpet, a white 
church standing reverently at one end, square 
happy houses lining either side, like some fine 
old patriarch protecting his kindly flock. 

And then again the hills and the sky. ‘ 

She thought vaguely that they should 
turn back. ... So, vaguely, thought he. 

And yet why? Nothing had she 
on earth except her Now. So it was with 
him. Until then it had occurfed to neither. 
Until then it had been their idea to go back 
to New York. Now came the question. No 
friends had either there, no interests, no 
money, no home, no anything. It was a 
strange, uprooting sort of feeling, like a 
captive balloon that breaks from its tether. 
Loose they were in the world. Where would 
the wind take them? Loose they were in the 


world. Lay before them only the hope for, 
and the dread Of, tomorrow. For hope 
there was; yet was it vague. But the 


Dread was real. 


Perhaps you have toured with the Blue 
Book. If not, you have seen those who have. 
Husband painfully clutches the wheel, all 
goggled and dustered. Beside him Wife, 
similarly incognito, sits gripping in anguished 
fingers the flipping pages of the volume. 

“Turn right!” she cries shriily. “I mean, 
turn left!” 

Trying to do both he barely escapes 
killing a chicken and is roundly berated by a 
baker's wagon and a load of lumber. 

Coming to a disgusted halt, Husband turns 
to Wife. 

“Well, which?” he demands, acridly. 

I do’ know,” she says. “I lost my place. 
I thought it was nine and seven-tenths miles 
but I don’t see the blue church, or the black- 
smith shop. So I guess we aren’t where I 
thought we were.” 

“Now,” opines Husband, peevishly, “I 
spose I got to back up and look at the signs! 
If only you'd pay attention — 

“Pay attention!” says Wife, hotly. “How 
can I pay attention when you're driving so 
fast the leaves blow all over? If you ‘d only 
driv : at some decent rate of speed 

“You're the only person in the world that 
thinks I drive fast,” says Husband, shoving 
it into reverse and turning on the gas. 

“Oh, is that so?” queries Wife. “* ‘Vell, that 
shaws how much you know about it! They 
all think you drive fast. Only they haven't 





got the nerve to tell you because they’ re 
afraid you won "t ask ’em to go riding again.” 

“Well,” returns Husband, “I wish you 
took after them a little more.” 

“Well, I don’t,” says Wife. “Because I 
don’t care whether I ride with you or not. 
As a matter of fact, I'd rather not. Your 
disposition is getting something awful! It’s 
no pleasure to go anywhere with you any 
more at all!” 

“Well, there’s the signs,” says Husband. 

“Peterboro 11 miles. Sand Flats 9 miles. 
Which one do we want to go to?” 

“How do I know? Ain’t you got the 


” 


book?” 
“Yes, but the book doesn’t — Oh! I 
know! We go straight on! See? It says 


Kingston 37 miles!” 

“You mean straight on the way we was 
going?” 

“I s’pose so.” 

“Well, f'r the love of — An’ here we spent 
seven minutes hanging around here when we 
could ’a’ been makin’ good time! You 
betcher the next time we go anywhere, I'll 
take the book myself!” 

“You bet you will!” says Wife. 

And there they are, having a thoroughly 
enjoyable American time. But don’t, for 
goodness’ sake, get the idea that they are 
unhappily married. Why, they just love 
each other to death when they’re home. All 
this is just a component part of touring with 
a Blue Book. 


No book have our hero and our heroine. 
Blithe and carefree they go on 


past small store at corner of cross roads, bear 
left on state road 1.9 to end of road. Turn 
square right through Conanville 2.6 to 
diagonal cross road 2.9 to —— 


And so o 

Ten aie farther, if they had had a book, 
and if they had taken the directions literally, 
what did happen would have happened. 
Reads the book: 

At cross roads, with 
trough, straight ahead. 

That is just what they did. Whether it 
was the steering-gear that broke, or whether 
the mischievous wind chose a singularly 
inopportune moment to toy with the silken 
skirt, we may never know. Suffice to say, 
our hero, on reaching the cross roads, deftly 
guided the great roadster straight ahead into 
the watering-trough. 

They were going rather well at the time, 
say around twenty-five miles an hour. Need- 
less to say, the car stopped abruptly. The 
stone watering-trough took up the journey 
where the car left off, continuing to the far 
curb. Took up the journey also our heroine. 
She described a very pretty arc over the hood 
and landed gracefully in a basket of freshly 
laundered clothes that chanced to be passing 
on a wheelbarrow. Our hero, restrained by 
the steering-wheel, said ““Wumph!” loudly. 
Other things he thought. But this was all he 
was potent to say. 

The village blacksmith came out of his 
shop. Came also the hotel keeper, the 
proprietor of the general store, the livery- 
stable keeper, the garage owner, sundry 
residents and residentesses, a large covey of 
children, three of the crew of the Happy 
Valley Volunteer Fire Department, Hope 
Hose No. 1, and both of the police force. 
Looking over the ex-fountain, which lay 
bleeeding like a severed artery, and the 
telescoped roadster, they opined audibly that 
the former would cost about twenty dollars 
to fix and that the latter was worth a great 
deal less than the less than nine thousand 
dollars that our hero knew it had been worth. 

Coincidentally with the recovery in our 
hero of sufficient breath to enable him to 
alight from the car, the wheelbarrow person 
requested our heroine to climb out of his 
washing because he was late already... . 
Side by side they stood Jooking at the 
imperfect end of a perfect day. 

Now came Dim Dread. Behind them he 
stood, and chortled, harshly. 

Our heroine’s hand sought our hero’s arm. 

“I’m so sorry!” she said, softly. 

He smiled down on her. 

Bs: It's quite all right,” he returned, cheer- 


stone watering- 


fully. “I was going to get rid of it anyway. 
Besides,” he added, “it’s still worth some- 
thing.” 


Which was true enough at the moment. 
But just wait and hear what’s coming! 


[To be concluded | 


More stories by Porter Emerson Browne, whose serial 
has called forth amazingly fine comment from our tead- 


ers. Watch for his next feature—a new departure 
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- °s His Soe siete to the States, 

isti ts. guest expressed 
no little delight at the excellence 
of our Virginia cigarettes....” 


There is something appealing even about their prim, 
old-fashioned package, It hints of the honest thoroughness 
with which every Richmond Straight Cut Cigarette has 
been made for over two generations. 

Containing only the finest of “bright,” golden Virginia 
tobacco, they have a refinement and delicacy of flavor not 
to be found in any other _: 
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‘RICHMOND STRAIGHT Cur, 
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Cigerettes—nan OR CORK TIP—15 Cents 





Also in attractive tins, 50 for 40 cents: 100 for 75 
cents, Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 


RICHMOND, Virnomia,USA. 
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Give Quick 
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The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 


to remem can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 


instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces, Enabi 
to concentrate, develop 
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rite Today members an “Y --44 
"epi book.” “How Te Speak in Public. ™ 


Dickson Schoo! of Memory, 1753 Hearst Bldg.. Chicago, IN). 
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100 eggs, 10 cents. . treats 600 eggs, 50 cents. postpaid, 
iad 
Makes Every Woman Happy 
Cooker 
My new Book = t of ““‘Wearever” Aluminum king Utensils. 
ous ~ e  Iguarantee to suit you or send your money back 
ee Get This © a ples, 
eryt 
F R E E Cuts gas bills from ho irs to minutes. Write to- 
day for my new Book and direct factory price 


. Confectioner 
free oxygen, absorbs in dioxide MENTHOL  @ D 
canny COUGH UROPS 

Geo. H. Lee Co., 605 Lee Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 

Fastest, cleanest, 

less pos- Cutdown rome meat and grocery bills; have better OE LINER 

sible to buy—at a tasting food with half the work. One trial convinces ee 

shows big, full Covers and every part of interior pure aluminum. I 

Roasts meats a perfect brown. Bakes cakes, pies, 
Rec! pes 
B O O a vee CAMPBELL COMPANY 


ones 


eading, Pa. 
better hatches of ponte chicks. Booklet free Gampile, treete 
Package. 
most saving Fire- 
big price saving. eve usewife. Extra size 3-compartment Cooker 
’ p page photographs 
ae of coo ing na 
eet Be Fireless Cooker | 
iS your address to- 
day and 30 Days’ Free Trial 
vegetables, desserts—everything in every way 
Rope 
Detroit, Mich. 






















ROOMS and beating are 
Bou of date in modern 

homes—women have 
learned better ways of cleaning. 
Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper and 
Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper over- 
lap somewhat in their func- 
tions, yet each can do things 
the other cannot. Their joint 
use keeps every room in the 
house elean all the time in the 
sanitary way. 


easy, 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


both sell at moderate prices. Their 
purchase is an economy. Bissell’s 
Cyco” Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweep- 
ers are $3.00 to $5.50; the Vacuum 
Sweeper $7.50 and $9.00. A trifle 
more in the West, South and Can- 
ada. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Cerpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 











Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(325) 


Dept. 338 





Made in Canada, too. 

























ARMY AUCTIONBARGAINS 


Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up 
Army 7 shot carbine #3. 50; etges. 1 4e each 
U. &. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 ap. C W. Army Revolvers,$1.¢ 

Remington Army Revolver, @4. 85; etges. le each 

Mauser High Power rifle with 200 etges. $19.55 
15 A s Government Auct Goods Barga 
illustrated and described in 423 large pace wih 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
» east and S0c west of Mississippi River. 


NCIS BANNERMAN. 501 BROADWAY, NEW 
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BARNES’ FOOT POWE 
' MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. (atalogue free. 
W. F. 2 JOHN BARNES CO. 


200 Ruby Street Rockford, Il. 
















LIFETIME 
VALET SERVICE 


AKE atip from West Point lets 
in the world— press your trousers b 
they do. Don't let the tailor scorch 
ron while the wet steam rots the 
Point trouser crease, knifelike from 
heatless pressing. It's only $1.00 for 


Leaheys HEATLESS Trouser Press 


LESS THAN 
le A MONTH 


the best turned out men 
a Heatless method, as 
our trousers with a hot 
th. Get the famous West 
belt to boot—by autornatic 


(Protected by U. S. letters patent No. 1,112,922) 
No operating cost for this won- ; Fold the HEATLESS press 
jerful money-saver. First cost | with trousers in it, in suitcase, 
the last cost. No worry, o closet—over back of chair— 
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Paying the Fiddler 


How the American Housewife Has Helped to Cause the 
Increase in the Price of Food Stuffs 


by C. M. 


ADAMS 


street, “‘stands a 
delivery wagon. 





ONGRESS, 
the war, the 
trusts, the 


manufacturers, the 
jobbers, the retail- 
ers, everyone and 
everything within 
range has been 
made the defend- 


ERE is a straight talk to 
you, Mrs. Housewife. What 
have you to say for yourself? 


That horse 
costs me five dol- 
lars a week for 
board and_ shoes, 
and that driver 
costs me a_ cool 
fifteen dollars. 





ant in the case of 
the American 
Housewife versus the High Price of Food 
Stuffs, while the fair plaintiff has consistently 
ignored the fact that she has had any 
share in causing the conditions which have 
called forth her protest. 

At the door of the retz‘tcr is laid much of 
the blame for the present high prices; both 
because he is always accessible for attack, 
and because the housewife knows something 
of how and where the increase has been 
made. She points to the fact that the price 
of the manufactured product has increased 
a certain per cent; that the cost of the same 
product from the jobber to the retailer has 
increased a like amount; and then in triumph 
points to the fact that the increase on the 
part of the retailer has been very much in 
excess of the increase charged him by the 
jobber. 

On this chain of evidence rests the case 
which the American housewife thinks she has 
against the retailer as a price-booster. But, 
like most cases, this one has two sides and 
when the retailer is called to the stand to 
testify in his own behalf he has a different 
story to tell. 

A retailer of my acquaintance who shall be 
known here as Jones, recently explained to 
me his view of the question. He was a grocer 
in a small town, one of about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, owning a good store stocked 
with the nationally known brands of first- 
class goods, and giving service in his town 
equal to the same class of store in the big city. 

“You fellows must be getting rich with 
these high prices,” I remarked. 

And then the storm broke. 

“Us get rich with these high prices?”” He 
fairly boiled over. “That's what the women 
have been saying to me for years now, and 
I'm getting mighty tired of 
it. They accuse us and the 
jobbers and the manufac- 
turers without stopping to 
think that they’re responsi- 
ble themselves for a good 
part of it. 

“Yes, sir, they are!” he 
went on, as I looked my 
surprise. “Do you know 
that it’s costing me almost 
twice as much to run my 
business now as it did a 
few years ago, just on 
their account?” 

I did not; so 
he explained. 

“At that time 
I could do busi- / 
ness and make a . 
respectable living 
out of it by 
charging a mar- , 
gin of from ten to: 
fifteen per cent. ~ \ 
Now I have to — 
charge from 
twenty to thirty, 
and at that can’t 
more than make 
both ends meet. 
And it’s all on account of the women them- 
selves. 

“At that time every woman in town had 
a big basket. She brought that basket here 
and got it full of stuff for her family to eat, 
and carried it home. I had two clerks in the 
store. I paid them from eight to twelve 
dollars a week. The women who came here 
got in return for their money plenty of good 
wholesome food, and were satisfied with what 
they got for their money. 

“And now look at things,” he snorted. 
“Here’s three clerks to take care of the same 
volume of business that I used to handle 
with two. Out there,” he pointed to the 












Mrs. Housewife sits at 
ders a nickel’s worth of pepper over the telephone 


“Why? All be- 
cause Mrs. House- 
wife wants to sit at home and order a nickel’s 
worth of pepper over the telephone or tell 
the solicitor when he calls in the morning 
that she wants a ten-cent can of salmon, and 
won't he please bring her one bigger than 
the last one. 

“That's where the difference is,” he ex- 
plained. “They want their stuff delivered 
to their doors at all hours of the day and 
night, regardless of whether the order 
amounts to five cents or five dollars. They 
say it doesn’t look well to be seen carrying a 
basket. Maybe it doesn’t now, but it used to, 
and it strikes me that it would look a lot 
better to be seen carrying a basket that was 
full of stuff your money had paid for than to 
have the delivery man come to the door with 
a little box of goods that had been eaten up 
by the delivery charges.” 

As he was speaking, I watched the clerks at 
work. One stood at *4e telephone taking 
orders from the housewives as they were 
called, while the other two prepared the goods 
for delivery. 

“One bar of soap, a box of macaroni, and a 
half-pound of cheese,” she repeated, and then 
hung up the receiver. 

“That order amounts to the magnificent 
sum of twenty-five cents, and that woman 
lives just five blocks out of our regular 
route,? Jones informed me. “That layout 
would weigh about a pound and a half and 
she and her whole family pass here ten times 
a day. But they're too proud to be seen 
carrying bundles. Well, if they want to 
dance, they'll have to pay the fiddler.” 

But I was not satisfied with this view of 
the situation. Jones was a good enough 
business man, but I feared his local con- 
ditions in a small town had forced up the 
delivery cost beyond the 
efficiency point. So when I 
was in a city of three hun- 
dred thousand two or three 
weeks later I casually men- 
tioned the matter to Brown, 
the owner of a large gro- 
cery establishment. 

“How much of 
an item does your 
delivery cost 
amount to?” I 
asked as he sat in 
his office in the 
rear of his big 


‘i store. 
a “Just enough 
to double our cost 


of operation over 
i what it was be- 
fore the delivery 


/women,’’ he 
snapped back. 

“But you have 

motor delivery!” 


I protested. 
“I know we 
home and or- have. I realize 


the fact about 
once a week,” he 
said with a wry smile. “* We have five regular 
cars which make steady runs every day over 
our prescribed routes. We can’t operate 
those cars for less than five cents a mile under 
the best conditions, and our drivers cost us 
twenty dollars a week. Come out here and 
I'll show you just how it works.” 

We advanced to the front of the establish- 
ment where one of the neat vehicles was being 
loaded by its driver. 

“How much stuff have you got this trip, 
Carter?” Brown asked as the man shoved 
in his last box. 

Carter fingered his order slips a moment. 

“Fifty-four dollars’ worth,” he answered. 
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UY your Sonora now! The 
evenings at home become re- 
markably enjoyable when you 
have this clear, pure-noted instru- 
ment with all of music’s realm 
at your command. 
THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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Highest parting for tone quality at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Guaran- 
teed. Plays all disc records perfectly. 
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SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
George E. Brightson, President 
Executive Offices: 57 Reade Street, New York 
Sonora is licensed and operates under 
BASIC PATENTS of the phono- 
graph industry. 
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Fairy Garden 


A fragrance as elusive 
and delicate as the breeze 
that floats over the garden 
hedge. A texture as soft 
and smooth as a butterfly’s 
wing. A quality as pure 
and refreshing as the heart 
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We suggest that you send your subscription 
now to start with April (printed in March) our 
Easter Annual Spring Fashion Number. 


MS¢ CALL 
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“Tt will take him pretty much the whole 
afternoon to deliver that stuff now,” Brown 
explained as we turned away. “And it took 
him the whole morning to get the orders and 
deliver a few dollars’ worth of early stuff. 
His time costs over three dollars a day, and 
the car has to travel about thirty or forty 
miles, bringing the total cost to well around 
five dollars or almost ten per cent of the value 
of the goods.” 

“But it wouldn’t cost so much if you would 
use that type of delivery, would it?” I pro- 
tested, pointing to a light roadster of a popu- 
lar make, driven by a boy, which had 
stopped before the store. 

“That’s the biggest piece of foolishness in 
the whole thing!” Brown snorted. “That 
car is for specials, orders that the regular men 
forget or were too late for. Mrs. Customer 
alls up and says that she forgot to tell our 
man in the morning to be sure to bring her a 
cake of yeast, and will we please put it in her 
order. Carter has left, so we call in Johnnie 
and send him out with it, in the flivver. It’s 
a four-mile run, twenty cents, and it takes a 
a half-hour, which costs ten cents for John- 
nie’s time. Thirty cents for delivering a 
cake of yeast! And then they wonder why 
prices are going up! 

“Yes, sir, if the women would come to the 
store with their baskets as they used to, 
they'd be able to buy things a lot cheaper. 
They're too proud. They don’t like to be 
seen with a horrid basket. It isn’t ladylike 
or genteel. Maybe it isn’t,” he concluded. 
“ But if they want to dance they have to pay 


the fiddler.” 
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Three Hlundred Thousand 

(1,300,000) Discriminating 
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March and April numbers may sell out before 


your order reaches us—buy them at 10c each 
at any News-stand or McCall Pattern Agency. 
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For Patterns That Fit— 

For Easier House-Keeping— 
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For Fancy Needlework — 

For Wholesome Stories — 


this Handy Oil Can is indispensable. All 
tools need 3-in-One to keep them in 
smooth working order. 


Oil the action parts of your automatic drill, 
screw-driver nd brace-and-bit with 


3-in-One 


It lubricates to perfection—never gums or collects dirt, 
In fact, it works the dirt out 


Wipe the metal parts of automatic tools, likewise your 
saw blades and edge tools, with a soft cloth moistened with 
afew drops of 3:in-One It prevents rust forming, keeps 
them bright and clean and preserves their 

sharp edges Makes saws werk easier 

Also wipe th wooden handles—3.in One 

cleans and polishes them. Sharpen tools 

quicker and easier by putting a few drops 

on your oil stone 


3-in-O.. ¢ is sold at all stores—in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans and in 10c, 25c, and S0c 
bottles 

FREE. -Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil 
and Licti nary of Uses free on request 


Three- 'n-One Oil Company 
42 KNT. Broadway, New York 


HAVE THIS 


wholly visible (42 key) single 
shift typewriter, for your own 

if you will show it to your 
friendsand let themsee where- 

in it excels other $100 type- 
writers, and tell them of 

our most liberal offer ever 

made on a strictly mod- 

ern typewriter, and a Wood- 

stock at that. By post card or 
letter simply say ‘Mail Farticulars.” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 00., Dept. M 612, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Announces a New Price 
and a Final Opportunity! 


The pages of McCALL’S for 1916, end on end, would reach from New 
York to San Francisco forty-five (45) times, and weigh over ten million 
(10,000,000) pounds. 

In 1917, raw paper, of the high grade we use (one of the biggest items of 
expense in publishing a magazine of large circulation), will cost nearly twice 
as much as we paid last year. Besides, ink, type metal, engravings, labor— 
in fact, everything that goes into making McCALL’S—has nearly doubled 
in cost. 

To lower McCALL standards, or cheapen McCALL quality, was unthink- 
able. The one and only thing to do was to increase our subscription price 
and keep on improving our magazine. 

McCALL’S is now ten cents (10c) a copy, seventy-five cents (75c) a year, 
($1.00 Canada;. $1.50 foreign). March number on sale now; April number, 
with advance Easter Fashions, on sale in March. However, for a short time 
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Next Month: Ethel Watts Mum- 
ford, Fred C. Kelly, Ida M. 
Evans, H. C. Witwer, George A. 
Birmingham, Oscar Graeve, Edith 
Wharton, George S. Dougherty, 
Edwin Markham, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Cleveland Moffett, 
Basil King, Waldemar Kaemp- 
ffert. and—“ War Against War” 





A Fashion Authority Rec- 
ognized for Nearly 50 Years 











How often you hear, “She hasn't a bit of 
style.” You know women possessing ex- 
travagant wardrobes, yet who are never styl- 
ishly dressed. You also know women who 
spend a very modest sum on their clothes and 
you wonder how they manage to dress so 
charmingly. Our Fashion Editor says, “STYLE 
is a matter of TASTE rather than money.” 

Taste, you will agree, however excellent, 
must have a reliable guide. THE McCALL 
COMPANY of New York, founded 1870, 
makers of McCALL patterns (so favorably 


Editorial 
Program for 1917 


You and all your family will surely enjoy 
these added March and April features: 


“The Nameless Man,”’ big new serial story 
of love, mystery and surprising climaxes, just 
starting, by Natalie Lincoln; “Latch-Strings 
Ajar,”’ story of a friendly house by the road and 
a lonely girl and how. her Romance came, 
Katherine Kingsley Crosby; ‘‘The Church that 
Waked Up,” Montanye Perry; “Sixteen,” a 
girl misunderstood, Mary Lerner; “The 
Thorny Path,” about a woman who dared; 
“Seven Times Seven,” married problem, 
Royal Brown; “Personality” of Jeannette 
Rankin, first Congress-woman; Color Master- 
piece, “Gossip,” Carl Marr, etc. Stories and 
articles follow later from these popular writers: 
Helen Christine Bennett, Anne Gunter Boykin, 
Mariel Brady, Helen Topping Miller, William 
Hamby, Lillian Ducey, and many others. 


Save 50°; ! 


Please send McCall's Magazine 
one year, 50c enclosed (75c Canada; $1.00 
Foreign). 

Please send....... McCall's Magazine 
two years, $1.00 enclosed ($1:50 Canada; 
$2.00 Foreign). 

Above prices not good after March 31, 1917. 
Sample copy of McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
mailed to any address for 10c postpaid. 


Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto 
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known for their style, fit, simplicity, and 
economy) and publishers of McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE (monthly), THE McCALL 
BOOK OF FASHIONS (Quarterly), Me- 
CALL’S EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLE- 
WORK, etc., enjoys a prestige of nearly fifty 
years’ success as Fashion Publishers and offers 
just such a guide in its monthly style news 
(recognized as authority), richly illustrated in 
black and white and in colors, by the choicest 
new, approved designs, and patterns that 
faithfully reproduce those designs. 


Used by Cornell’s 
Domestic Science Classes 


Cornell’s Domestic Science Classes use 
McCALL’S. Many home-loving women look 
upon McCALL’S as a “household necessity” 
because of these practical service departments: 

Correct Social Usage—What Priscilla Learned 
at Boarding-School, Mary Marshall Duffee; 
Words—How to Use Them, Emma M. Bolenius, 
text book Author; Home Millinery, Evelyn 
Tobey, Millinery Director Columbia Univer- 
sity; Common-sense Beauty Talks, Annette 
Beacon; Paris Fashion Letter, Paris Cor- 
respondent; Home Dressmaking, Margaret 
Whitney; Embroidery, Genevieve Sterling and 
Helen Thomas; Children’s Page, Frederick 
White; Baby Welfare, Mary L. Read, Director 
School of Mothercraft; Foods and Food Values, 
Isobel Brands; Gardens, F. F. Rockwell; 
Household Decoration, Mary H. Northend; 
Parties and Entertainments, Martha Gross- 
man; Housekeeping Exchange, Helen Hopkins. 


Until March 31, 1917, Only, You May Subscribe at the Old Low Price 
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McCall's Spring and Summer Pattern Cat- 
alogue, 2c enclosed. .... McCall Book of Fash- 
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McCall's Embroidery and Needlework (500 de- 
signs), 25c enclosed. ... Fund-Raising Plan 
for Churches, Schools and Societies. Bi- 
cycle Offer to Boys and Girls. ....$£5.00 Pin 
Money for Spare Time. .Cash Offers to 
Agents. . . Book of 300 Gifts and how to get 
them without money. ....Name and address 
of your McCall Pattern Agency nearest to me. 
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Old Faces for Young 


[Continued from page 11} 





entirely surrounded by the obvious. Barring 
a grouchy old English admiral who dies at 
the end of the first act and is sincerely 
mourned by the audience for the balance of 
the play, the little comedy is quite devoid of 
interest. The unexpected plays no part in 
the building of the piece, and having sat 
through the expected, you have it all told 
you again by the heroine in a seven-minute 
speech, while the handsome leading man 
stands at attention, giving a superb imita- 
tion of an interested listener. The waste of 
Belasco cunning in staging, costuming and 
atmosphere on such piffle as “Little Lady in 
Blue” is truly pathetic, 


The re-opening of the Century Theatre 
under the direction of Charles Dillingham 
and Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., was a mid-winter event 
of special interest to those New York visitors 
who seek the newest and most spectacular in 
amusements. This mausoleum of managerial 
hopes and founders’ wealth has at last been 
transformed into a house of mirth which 
should prosper. Like the Hippodrome and 
the Winter Garden, it has enormous seating 
capacity and lends itself to spectacle, but 
unlike those theatres, it has admirable 
acoustic properties, which permit the 
monologists to make their jokes heard. 

Without any attempt to criticize the lively 
combination of fun, music, girls and come- 
dians, here are fourteen reasons why you 
should see “The Century Girl” if you have 
not already made her acquaintance, in this 
great playhouse, stripped of its oppressive 
magnificence, then humanized and _ frivol- 
ized by the cunning of Joseph Urban. 


1. Elsie Janis as an Irish colleen. 

2. The funniest musical act in vaudeville 
— Van and Schenck. 

3. Dance-mad New Yorkers doing the 
newest steps and absorbing refreshments 
between acts in the Vanderbilt. 

4. Elsie Janis in male attire 
tailoring! 

5. A real English tap-room with a real 
American bartender on duty. 

6. Sam Bernard in the funniest monologue 


and such 
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Know the facts in Electricity. They mean more 
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Modern Practical Applications of Electricity and 
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Shipped to You FREE 
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and see if it is not worth $100 to you—you pay $1.00 a mon 
for ten months or return it. 
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on the Ballet Russe. 


Bakst, Reinhardt or any other 


exploited foreign celebrity. 


Park West. 


Irving Berlin. 
10. Elsie Janis in impersonations. 
11. A 
Columbine, done in filmy black lace over pink 
tights, dancing against a background of 
white, cream, silver-and-gold laces 


beautiful ballet. 
12. Frank Tinney, 
the orchestra leader. 
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Here Ave The 
Greatest Stories 
of All Time! 


The stories of the TRUE AD- 
VENTURERS—the men who suf- 
fered and endured and achieved 
—the men who climbed the mountains 
and penetrated the jungles—who explored 
the seas and crossed the deserts — who 
KNEW the chances and took them. good music, especially well sung by John 
GREAT BECAUSE THEY Charles Thomas and Beth Lydy; and bright 
ARE TRUE comedy, corkingly put over by Clifton Craw- 
pa ford and Adele Rowland. 


faith with it. 
14. Elsie Janis 
money's worth. 


just herself —is your 


Some of the Season’s Offerings Worth 
Seeing in New York and on the Road 


; “Miss Springtime” 
thing a musical comedy should be. 
“Her Soldier Boy” 









volumes te 
of OUTING, the big outdoor magazine, 


will be sent to you at OUR EXPENSE 


“Getting Married’’ — because it is Sha- 
vian humor, interpreted by a notable cast, 
including William Faversham, 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 


and Eugene O’Brien. 


“Captain Kidd, Jr.” — because it is 






absurd advanced ideas, and gives Arnold 
Name see uaiiaerd Daly a chance to play in his best style. 


There will be further bright the- 
atrical chat by the clever and 


observing Mrs. Richardson, who 
knows the theatre and loves it 
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right 
“The Morley Phone for 


DEAF 
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eyes. Invisible, com 
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| by Harry Kemp 
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Has won a thing past all computed gain — 
A mood that casts up pearls as thick as 
rain; 





He has soared forth beyond his fellow 
men 

And been some other bright star’s citizen. 
| For Love moves not with ledgers in his 
mind: 
| The little god is naked, mad, and blind; 

He is no smiting whip, no breaking rod — 


Dept. W. M., 1328 Broadway (at 34th Street) New York 
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Henrietta | 


he has had in years; also a clever travesty 
7. Four notable scenes, and others almost 
as notable, by Joseph Urban, worthy of 


highly 


8. Two novel dances by Doyle and Dixon, 
——s : - 
once of big-time vaudeville, now of Central 


9. Catchy music by Victor Herbert and 


1917 edition of Harlequin and 


because it is every- | 


- because it is full of | 


wf these stories for years. A few a - es i 
Government archives where “The Show of Wonders” — because it 
ried and forgotten « ers - ‘ e : r - 
handed Gown os 6 teenies moves so rapidly and glitters so gaily that 
ration to generation. We are you can forget even the high cost of liv- | 
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| A CAVE MAN’S WOOING 


ERE is a situation in one of the great love stories of American lit- 
erature that challengesthe interest of all. 
noted artist, F. Graham Cootes has faithfully depicted that strange scene in 
Morgan Robertson’s story, “The Three Laws and the Golden Rule,” in which 
a youth of twenty and a girl of seventeen meet on a desert island after hav- 
ing lived the life of the wild, neither having seen a human being before. 
Aside from the interest that attaches to the meeting and mating 
of this wild boy and girl, it is an intensely fascinating story because 
it pictures the love story of the race. 


In the above illustration the 


: The first stirrings of passion and affection in the human breast; the 
>| selfishness that melted before love; the first quarrel—that vanished when a 
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common foe came in sight; such episodes as these illustrate the beginning 
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When you read this novel it 
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McClure’s Magazine and Metropolitan 
They are magazines you 
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send you the books free and postpaid. 
WE will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous 
royalty if YOU will pay for the maga- 
zines less than what they would cost you 
at the newsstands and you may pay in 
easy monthly payments. Send only ten 
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Dying poor, Robertson left his widow no 
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through the royalties on her husband’s 
cClure Publications and 
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ublic, 
then her fear of want is pushed further 


THE GRAIN SHIP—The story as first 
published in Harper’s created a sensation 
in magazine circles. No description of the 
plot of this story would do it justice. It 
must be read to be appreciated as one of 
the few really great short stories written by 
an American author. 
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leather binding, send $6.75. Magazines 
may be sent to different addresses. 
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No wonder Morgan Robertson said, just 
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last wish? That’s what we propose to find 
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zine and Metropolitan Magazine. Sub- 
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“Attaboy!” 


[Continued from page 17] 





— tt 
first-class club look as bad as Chief Meyers 


to steal home.’ 


So Dorothy stayed in Waco. 


Jake Ryan arrived at Marlin a week after 
had started and was greeted with 
enthusiasm by McGraw. The newspaper 
men, traveling with the Giants, hailed him 
mth delight, for it gave them something new 
towrite about. That night they sent several 
thousand words about Jake to the New 
York papers, adding further, to the perpetual 
disgust of the Marlin telegraph operators 
who never have been able to understand why 

New York editors are willing to pay a lot of 
money to get the darn fool rot that the base- 
ball writers send about basebail players who 
never do anything but go out and run around 
a lot and act ge ne rally like a bunch of kids 
at recess. There’s an operator working in 
Houston now who can’t understand why he 
was transferred from the Marlin trick and 
reprimanded. All he did, he will tell you, was 
to delay six hours in sending a thousand-word 
story about how George Burns had broken 
an ankle and would be out of the game for 
three or four months. 

“A thousand words to New York about a 
broken ankle!” he exclaims. “An’ one of 
these reporter fellers sets up a howl because 
it missed gettin’ in th’ paper until the next 
day! Whatta you thinka that! An’ every 
day men are bein’ killed in Texas, killed, mind 
you, an’ they never send a word about it!” 

Darned foolishness, that’s what he thinks 
it is. And the other small-town operators 
say they think so too. 

Jake told McGraw about Tommy Marsh. 

“I'll be glad if you'll work with him, 
Jake,” said McGraw, “but he'll never do. I 
never saw him until he reported. A friend 
of mine tipped me off to him after reading 
about him in the Texas papers. The boy’s 
all right for a minor league, but he hasn’t 
the shoulders; he’s slow and he backs 
away. 

Jake Ryan thre Ww out his chest. 

“Look at me!” he demanded. 
got any shoulde ors?” 

“Not many,” McGraw admitted. 

“Was I a hitter, or not?” 

McGraw laughed. “You never made a 
home run in your life.” 

“No,” Jake snapped. “But I averaged 
296 for twelve years, didn’t I? And Ida 
hit better’n that if them boneheaded scorers 
weren't always givin’ an error if an infielder 


“Have I 


even touched a bunt that I beat out. Mac, 
them scorers is fierce!” 
McGraw grinned good humoredly. “Cin- 


cinnati hits, a lot of them were. You'd 
bunt with a man on first and the throw 
would go to second too late to catch the 
runner. Couldn’t do it now, Jake. They’ve 
abolished the Cincinnati hit.” 

“Cincinnati hits nothin’,” cried Jake. 

“You're right. The Reds always were 
weak. But maybe now that they’ve got 
Matty - 

“T tell you —1 -j-—" 

McGraw, who had Gongetten for the mo- 
ment Jake’s sensitive nature, was sorry for 
what he had said. 

“You were the surest place-hitter there 
ever was in baseball,” McGraw interjected 
earnestly. “I was just kidding. Go ahead 
and see what you can do for your son-in-law.” 


AKE appointed himself Tommy’s personal 

trainer, but he found time, at McGraw’s 
request, to work with the other recruits 
all except three or four that McGraw 
thought particularly promising and which he 
kept on the squad of regulars under his 

rect supervision. 

‘Tommy learned quickly. He had done a 
good deal of gymnasium work through the 
Winter and was in better trim than most of 
the other players. 

“Baseball ain’t what it used to be,” Jake 
confided to Tommy after Jake’s Yannigans 
had won a five-inning game from the regulars 
by a score of something like 12 to 8. “The 
Pitchin’s bad. You'll knock the daylight 
outa the National league. I think,” he 
boasted, “I could go back and tear ’em up 
some myself.” 

Jake had played first base for the “Little 
Potatoes, Hard to Peel,” as he called his 
team, and had made a single every time he 

d come to bat. Tesreau, Schupp, Perritt 
all of them, working carefully to avoid 


sore arms, had looked alike to Jake. And 
so did they to Tommy, who had proved an 
apt pupil. 

Jake worked conscientiously with Tommy. 
The veteran backed Tommy up agaist a 
fence and farther down the fence built a 
pitcher’s box about two-thirds of the regula- | 
tion distance away. Then parallel to the 
fence, he pitched to Tommy, who had shown | 
a tendency to pull away from the plate. 
Tommy couldn’t pull through the fence and 
he learned not to fear the ball. 

Then Jake shortened Tommy’s stride. 
Tommy was in the habit of taking a long 
step and a strong swing as he struck. 

“A long step lowers your shoulders,” Jake 
explained. “It makes you a sucker for high 





ones. An’ a heavy swing never does nothin’ 
but throw you off.” 

He got Tommy a light bat, showed him | 
how to reverse it and to bunt as Jake had | 
done, explaining that it made the striking | 
end lighter. Thus it was easier to hit the ball. | 

“But I’ve got a better chance to connect 
with the big end,” ‘Tominy argued. “‘The 
handle’s too small.” 

“Son,” said Jake, “if you’re certain, you 
hit the ball on the dead center, with the dead 
center of the bat. If your eye is good and 
your wrist is right, you only need the point 
of the bat that’s closest to the ball, don’t 
your 

Tommy guessed so. 

“Then you could hit a ball as square with 
a lead pencil as you could with a stove pipe,” 
Jake said. ‘Go ahead and do like I tell you.” 

Tommy, like all weak hitters, was prone 
to wait for a base on balls. Which made Jake 


“You're in there to hit,” he snapped. 
“You'll get a base on balls about once in 
ten times up, if you’re lucky an’ the pitcher’s 
afraid of you. If they gave you a hit for 
gettin’ a walk then, you'd hit a bad hundred 
per cent. 

“Make ’em pitch to you. Don’t hit at 
bad balls, but don’t let a good one go past, 
unless you're under orders from the manager. 
Try to get th’ pitcher in a hole. If you get 
two balls an’ no strikes on you, get set an’ 
swing on th’ next one. That’s the ol’ per- 
centage ball. With two an’ nothin’ on a | 


batter, a pitcher almost always puts the 
next one over. That’s the one for you to 
take.” 


Jake had another axiom. 

“Remember,” he said, “the pitcher’s a 
lot scareder than you are. You're one outa 
nine hitters. He’s one outa one pitcher. 
He’s got nine times as much to worry about 
as you have.” 


A few days later Jake drifted into the 
writing-room of the Arlington Hotel and 
there found John B. Foster, secretary of the 
Giants, dictating to the hotel stenographer. 
Mr. Foster, who is the man who writes the 
rule books, was finishing some of his cor- 
respondence. Those inveterate gamblers, 
“A” and “B,” never will leave Mr.‘ Foster 
alone. No matter where he goes, letters 
follow him asking whether the run counts 
and the difference wetween a hit and an 
error. 

As Jake entered, Mr. Foster was sending 
to a volunteer umpire in Dallas the informa- 
tion that the populace was perhaps right in 
showing a disposition to doubt the accuracy 
of his decision when, with the bases full, he 
had called the batter out because the pitcher 
had thrown four balls and there was no base 
left for the batter to take. 

“ Address it to the City Hospital, Dallas,” 
said Mr. Foster. 

“But the letter says the game was played 
in Fort Worth,” the stenographer protested. 

“Dallas was where they caught up with 
him,” the secretary explained, laconically. 
He turned to Jake. 

“We're going to give your boy some- 
thing to do,” he said. “I was just talking 
with McGraw about it. We play an exhibi- 
tion game in Waco a week from Saturday. 
I hear Marsh is a favorite there.” 

“It’s his home town.” 

“McGraw says he'll let him play second 
base. The kid’ll be a good card.” 

McGraw himself came into the room and 
Jake turned toward him, beaming. 





“Mac,” said Jake, “that boy of mine 
will stand that town on its head. Who do 
we play?” he questioned. 
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“The Sox,” McGraw told him. 

“He'll make them American Leaguers look 
sick. He’s a—” He stopped suddenly. 
“Which Sox?” he asked. 

“Red Sox,” replied McGraw. 


boy, too. Ought to draw a big crowd.” And 
it seemed as if he smiled a bit as he turned 
quickly and walked away. 


For days the Waco newspapers had been 
full of news of the forthcoming struggle 
between two Waco boys, the great Spike 
McCann, son of A. J. McCann, the popular 
manager of Stubblefield’s grocery-store, and 
Tommy Marsh, son of the noted Texas 
attorney and counselor-at-law, R. L. Marsh. 
No reporter neglected to mention that 
Tommy was a bridegroom and that his bride 
would be there cheering for him. 

Ever since he had heard the news, Jake 
had applied himself diligently to educating 
Tommy to hit the sort of pitching for which 
Spike was noted. Spike was tall and a bit 
awkward. 

“He never could handle a ground ball,” 
Jake had said. 


“They're 
going to pitch Spike McCann. He’s a Waco 


McCLURE’S for MARCH 


father is down in front in his car Waiting to 
take you home, but I want to see you 

Tommy dressed hastily, breathlessly. j; 
chest was swelling with the knowledge of 
deeds well done when he knocked upon the 
door of McGraw’s room. 

“Sit down, Tom,” said McGraw. 

Tommy dropped into a chair, thinking of 
things he would say in answer to McGraw’s 
words of praise. Perhaps the Giant ma; 
was going to offer him a three-year contract! 
Should he sign it or not? He decided he 
would wait and talk it over with Dorothy 

“Listen to me, son,” McGraw was saying 
quietly. “I’m your friend, a better friend 
than Jake Ryan is. You had a great day 
today. You set yourself solid with Waco, 
If you had been a failure it would have been 
easier for me to say what I’m going to say. 
But probably then I wouldn’t have said it.” 

Tommy smiled indulgently. 

“My head isn’t swelled, Mr. McGraw,” 
he assured him. 

“T don’t believe it is. Listen, it’s a hard 
thing to tell you, but it’s the best thing for 
you. Now is the time for it to come.” 

“Go ahead.” 





“He’s made to or- 


“You won't do 





der for our stuff.” 

Spike was a 
curve-ball pitcher, 
like Matty. With 
McGraw’s consent, 
Jake had borrowed 
McGraw’s best 


vigorous as this. 


EROME BEATTY has written two 
more baseball stories, as freshly 
Watch for the next 
one —™ Take ’im Out!” 


in major - | 
baseball.” _ 
Tommy's heart 
jumped into his 
throat. His chest 
was tight. He could 




















curve-ball pitchers 
and had let them 
work against Tommy. And Tommy im- 
proved steadily. He was eager for a chance 
at Spike. 

“T'll do my darndest, Mr. Ryan,” he 
affirmed, “to show him up in his home town.” 

“Attaboy!” said Jake. “He’s a swelled-up 
stiff an’ he'd rather show off in Waco than 
win a world’s series game. Go get him.” 

All of Waco went to see the game. There 
wasn’t a soul on the streets. A stranger in 
town couldn’t even have found a person to 
point out the spot where Brann was killed. 
Even the bookstores which deal in Waco’s 

test commodity — volumes of editorials 
from the Iconoclast, were locked up so the 
clerks could go to the game. 

It was one of those sparkling spring days 
that only Texas can furnish, a blend of all 
the spices of Winter with all the sweets of 
Summer. 

Jake was there with Mr. and Mrs. Marsh 
and Dorothy. They sat in a box behind the 
Giant bench. Jake thought he would rather 
not go down on the field. He wanted to keep 
out of Spike McCann’s sight. 


In two short hours Jake had his revenge. 
The game ended, Tommy was carried around 
the field on the shoulders of his friends. 
Spike McCann had slunk away with his 
beaten team-mates. And Jake was as proud 
as a darky minstrel man in a green-and-gold 
uniform leading the band in a parade in his 
home town. 

Spike, though not in good condition, had 
insisted upon pitching the entire nine in- 
nings. For eight of them he held the Giants 
runless. In those first eight innings, only 
three Giants had made hits. George Burns 
had picked off a single, Benny Kauff had 
made a double and Tommy Marsh, now the 
pride of Waco, had made two singles and a 
sacrifice hit. One of Tommy’s hits was a 
bunt of the Jake Ryan brand that Spike had 
been unable to field properly. The other was 
a little loft over third, placed just as Jake 
used to place them. 

In the ninth — that inning in which all the 
story-book events occur — with Dave Rob- 
ertson on third, and two balls and no strikes 
registered. upon the umpire’s indicator, 
Tommy set himself for the “percentage ball” 
that Jake had told him about. It came as 
per order, right in the groove — and Tommy 
drove it on a line over short for the hit that 
won the game. 

The Waco recruit had triumphed over the 
Waco veteran, hero of world’s champion- 
ships! They all like to see a youngster make 
good and Waco ran amuck in celebrating 
Tommy’s arrival. 

They finally carried him to’ the "bus that 
was to take the Giants to their hotel. Jake 
was waiting at the wagon, his face beaming. 

“Attaboy!” he said softly as the crowd 
tossed Tommy into his arms. “Attaboy!” 
and he helped him toward the "bus, where 
grinning Giants reached out hands to help 
the youth who won the battle of Waco. 

Tommy was getting into his street clothing 
at the hotel when McGraw entered the room. 
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“TI wish you'd come up to my room when 
you're dressed,” said McGraw. “Your 


“T knew from the start that no amount of 
training would make a ball-player out of you. 
You're a good infielder. But the bushes are 
full of them. The trouble is that you'll never 
make a hitter. You're not built that way.” 

“But Mr. Ryan —” Tommy began, help- 
lessly. His knees were trembling and he was 
trying hard to keep back the tears. 

“Jake’s case was entirely different. He 
was fast on his feet. You're not. Jake could 
hit any kind of pitching. You're helpless in 
front of speed. Jake was a born baseball 
player; he had a wonderful eye. His only 
weakness was that he lacked power. So he 
hit short ones instead of long ones. Jake 
Ryan never will be able to make you a hitter. 
I've been watching you. I know you won't 
do for the major leagues. Jake would know 
it, too, if you hadn’t married his daughter.” 

“Didn't I clean up today?” Tommy asked 
feebly. 

“You did. And it gave Jake more joy 
than he ever had in his life before, because 
you cleaned up on Spike McCann’s pitching. 
That’s why now is a good time to quit. I 
understand your father is rich and has a good 
law practice and wants to take you in.” 

“My father wants me to be a big leaguer,” 
said Tommy, pitifully. 

“You'll never be one. I can’t use you, 
even though I’m interested in you and I'd 
do anything for Jake. I signed you because 
a man that ought to know good ball-players 
said you were good. He never had seen you 
play. He made a mistake.” 

“But didn’t I show up Spike McCann? If 
I can hit him can’t I hit the others? How 
do you figure ‘ 

“Here comes the blow, Tommy. Spike 
McCann was the man who told me about 
you. Spike tried to get his club to take you 
and they had one of their scouts look you 
over in a college game. He said you wouldn't 
do. Then Spike wrote to me. He compli- 
mented me to the extent of thinking that I 
might make a hitter out of you. He said you 
were heady. Youare. And I took a chance. 

Tommy wasn’t hearing McGraw’s last 
words. His brain was all befuddled. s 

“Spike McCann recommended me? 
Tommy gasped. 

“You both lived in the same town. 
Because you were a Waco boy he wanted 
you to get along.” a 

“But I hit him all over the lot today! 
Tommy retorted. “I showed him up!” 

McGraw smiled. 

“You can’t show up McCann. Nobody 
Spike is the greatest pitcher in the 





can. 
business. I'd give my whole club for one 
like him.” 





“But how did it happen : 

“Spike wanted you to make good. His 
reputation was made and he didn’t give 4 
whoop whether or not he looked good in 
Waco in an exhibition game. So he pit 
in the groove for you. He didn’t need the 
hurrah stuff. You were breaking in, 
thought, and he helped you. I saw it all the 
time. He was giving you just what he 


thought you wanted. Do you think you 


could get three hits and a sacrifice off 
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McCann, if he didn’t want you to? What 
was it you hit in college?” 

“Two thirty-four,” said Tommy dolefully. 

“Do you think even Jake Ryan can take a 
two thirty-four college hitter and in a 
couple of weeks make out of him a man who 
can bat a thousand when Spike McCann's 
in the box?” : ; 

The tears almost came to Tommy’s eyes. 
He felt that he had been disgraced, treated 
like a child whose big brother allows him to 
win a race down the block. Spike McCann, 
who had lied about Jake Ryan and driven 
him from baseball, had been helping Tommy 


' 

“Well,” said Tommy, finally, “you know, 
Mr. McGraw, whether I'm any good or not. 
But it’s tough to find out that my wife’s 
father’s worst enemy ———” 

McGraw burst out laughing. 

“That was Jake’s pet hobby,” he said. 
“He thought Spike drove him out of base- 


“Didn’t he?” asked Tommy, quickly. 

“It was funny — funny to everybody but 
od Jake. You see, Jake was made an 
umpire when he wasn’t any good as a base- 
ball player. He was a good umpire — as 
good as any of them ever get to be — until 
his eyes went bad and his nerves gave out. 
The American league kept him as an emer- 
gency umpire, a sort of pensioner’s job it 
was. Then they found that Jake had about 
fifty thousand dollars salted away and they 
released him just as Jake resigned. It was 
one of those things that come from two direc- 
tionsat once. I don’t know whether the resig- 
nation or the release was first to the wire.” 

“What was funny about that?” Tommy 
demanded. “ Where did McCann come in?” 

“They all liked to kid Jake. One day 
Spike told a newspaper man that somebody 
had seen Jake playing a ukelele in his room 
at the hotel. The newspaper man printed 
the story. It was all over the circuit within 
twenty-four hours. 

“The fans knew it and so did the players. 
It got so that when a player wanted to get 
out of a game that Jake was working in, 
all he had to d@ was to go through the 
motions of playing one of those Hawaiian 
things and Jake would bounce him. Some 
fan would yell out to know how things were 
on the beach at Wai-ki-ki and they’d have 
to hold Jake to keep him from going up into 
the stand after the fan. 

“The catchers, when Jake was behind the 
plate, would say to a batter coming up, 
‘Hello, Bill, Hawaii,’ and Jake would be so 
mad he'd forget to call balls and strikes. 
The Hawaiian craze was just coming in and 
the kidders had a lot of material to work 
with. The players on the bench would get to 

singing that ‘Aloha’ thing and Jake would 
stop the game and run them all off the field. 

“One day Buck Weaver came to bat with 
one of those Hawaiian wreaths around his 
neck and Jake fined him a hundred dollars. 
I was in the other league, of course, but I 

heard all about it. It’s a wonder the news 
never got down to Texas. 

“Out of the right-field stand at the Polo 
Grounds, when everything was quiet one day, 
some fan yelled in a pleading voice, ‘Come 
on, Jake, won’t you please dance the hula 
for us?’ Jake pretended he didn’t hear. 
“Come on, Jake,’ the fellow yelled, ‘just 
once, and I'll never ask you to again.’ And 
Jake threw down his chest protector and 
mask and went over in front of the stand and 
announced that he’d give a thousand dol- 
lars if the man that said that would come 
down on the field. 
Nobody came. 
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“ Only two thirty-four in a college 
league. Ain't. that the devil?” 


“Some of the players,” McGraw went on 
“began writing to steamship agencies, giving 
Jake’s address and asking for literature on 
Hawaii. They drove him wild. Finally the 
league couldn’t stand for it any longer. 
Jake couldn’t stand the gaff that a real 
umpire takes as a matter of course. He was 
a great ball-player but he was too worn out 
to be an umpire. So Jake and the league 
separated. That’s all the story.” 

Tommy smiled in spite of himself. He rose 
wearily. 

“I’m glad you told me,” he said. “It 
makes it a little easier to stand. You're 
right, Mr. McGraw. I was afraid all the 
time that I didn’t have the stuff. But I did 
want to make good for my father’s sake and 
for Mr. Ryan’s. Now that I think of it I 
guess Ill be just as happy as a lawyer as I 
would have been as a ball-player.” 

“Certainly you will,” said McGraw. 
“Probably if your ‘loving friends’ hadn't 
urged you on so much you never would have 
tackled baseball. But you’ve made good for 
Jake and you're a hero to your father. 
You're just married. It would have been a 
tough life for your wife, just married and 
all that.” 

“T hate like the dickens to tell them.” 

“Don’t!” McGraw exclaimed. “‘What- 
ever you do, don’t do that! Don’t break the 
news to Jake! Let him think he got his 
revenge on Spike through you. It will make 
him happy the rest of his life. And your 
father — well, you might tell your mother. 
I bet she can fix it.” 

“It doesn’t seem fair—me having a 
reputation that I don’t deserve.” 

“Don’t worry about that,”’ said McGraw 
firmly. “In baseball you’re a hero only for 
twenty-four hours. In a week Waco will 
have forgotten all about today’s game.” 

Tommy wrung McGraw’s hand. 

“Thanks,” said Tommy. “Me for the 
law office. I'll go down now and break the 
news.” 

“Attaboy!” said McGraw. 

Tommy started toward the door and 
turned. 

“I'd better telephone home and have 
mother take that ukelele of mine off the 
piano,” he grinned, in a weak attempt to 
appear cheerful. He paused, his brow 
wrinkled. “Mr. Ryan said McCann lied 
about him. That was true, wasn’t it? Mr. 
Ryan didn’t play a ukelele, did he?” 

“No,” McGraw affirmed. “McCann did 
lie. It wasn’t a ukelele—it was a gui- 
tar.” 

Tommy smiled in spite of the sorrow that 
weighed heavy upon his heart. “Good-by,” 
he said again. “I know it will be all right. 
I'll tell Dorothy all about it. Mr. McGraw,” 
he said in a burst of boyish confidence, 
“I’ve got the most wonderful pal in the 
world — my wife. She’s the finest, brightest, 
most sensible person on earth. I wish you 
could meet her.” 

“I wish I could,” said McGraw. 

“I'm going home and tell her all about it — 
everything, and just what I’m going to do. 
I don’t care what anybody else says.” He 
blushed and his eyes were shiny with tears. 
“I know what she'll say, and when she says 
it, everything will be all right.” 

“What will she say?” McGraw asked. 

“She'll say,” he drawled the word as if he 
loved every syllable, “she'll say, ‘Attaboy!’” 

And as if he were 
ashamed of the 
emotion he had ex- 
pressed, he threw 
open the door and 
rushed 9 it. 
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The Field 


Dishonor 


HE had never seen a highwayman before. This one 
had an army officer’s boots and the manners of a 
gentleman. She laughed and told him so. 

But it was serious business for him. He faced death, 
prison, disgrace. 

It is a story so startling and curious, with its tangle of 

romance and adventure—with its daring, thrilling climax — 
that it could only be told by that master of romance— 
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DAVIS ser 


When Richard Harding Free—Stevenson’s 


Davis died afew months ago, . 
the whole world felt the loss of Masterpieces 
To those who send the cou- 


his clean heart, his knightly 
ideals, and the genius that pon promptly we will give a 
turned romance into reality. set of Stevenson’s masterpieces 


Charles Dana Gibson says: in 6 volumes. 


His life was filled with just the This is a wonderful combina- 


sort of adventure he liked the tion. Here are the greatest 
best. No one ever saw more two writers of books of adven- 
wars in so many different ture that ever lived. You can 
places or got more out of them. get one at a reduced price and 


And it took the largest war in the other free. 


all history to weer out that Send this coupon and thrill 


stout heart. . - 
again with Treasure Island, 
These twelve volumes are with Kidnapped, with pirates, (4 
literature—they are adventure and double personalities 


—they are youth. 
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$97 Fitth Ave. 

We have to pay so much more for paper, for binding yam A eo 
—even for ink, that we had to do one of two things 


and buccaneers. Z 


Send m 


—make poorer books or raise the price. The first J chores 
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we will not do; so the price must goup. Butyou / complete set o 
can still have the low price if you are prompt. Davis. in 12 volun 
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The Safe Antiseptic 


| is a superior dentifrice 
because it can reach and protect 
those surfaces of the teeth which 
the brush cannot cleanse. 


Listerine prevents infection of cuts 
and wounds and is a safe antisep- 
tic for use in the home. 


Listerine is a pleasant and benefi- 
cial after-shaving lotion. 





Buy Listerine in the original bottle 
and be assured of the genuine by 
the appearance of the package— 
brown wrapper—round bottle. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c; $1. 


Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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tomttns WHITE ENAMEL 


HERE people of worth 

gather, you will find 

Vitralite, “Ae Long-Life 
White Enamel, on the wood- 
work. Comparison displays the 
mastery of Vitralite in chaste, 
white beauty. But time alone 
can show its greatest virtue — 
firm, dogged endurance. 

That is why Vitralite is economical 
in the modest cottage as well as in the 
big ‘‘country home”’ or city mansion. 
Designed as the finest type of finish 
for the best svfervor work, Vitralite 
when put to test wears longer than 
ordinary paint on exterior work. 

Whether you do ‘the little job 
around the place’’ yourself, or have 
a painter do your whole house, be 
sure it’s Vitralite. 

Vitralite may now be had ina num- 
ber of authoritative modern tints. 
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'T has been said of *‘61’” Floor Var- 
nish that it ‘‘shows only the reflec- 
tion,’ which not only emphasizes 

its beauty but also smp/es its dura- 
bility. [tis heel-proofand mar-proof. 
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Also, like anv good floor varnish, ‘61°? is water- 
proof, but its extreme resistance to wear distinguishes 


it from the ordinary kind. 
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A floor finished with **61°? requires no care, other 

than an occasional cleaning with soap and water. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets 

and sample panels finished with Vitralite and ‘*61"° 
Floor Varnish. 

The quality of PLZL. Varnish Products has alzvays 
been their strongest guarantee, Our established paltey ts 
full satisfaction or money refunded. 
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Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, 
specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 68 Years 


69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 11 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT “VARNIS SHES 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are made in great variety for the following, and many other purposes. Write us about your varnishing problems. 


Aeroplane Mfrs. Boat Mfrs. Desk Mfrs. Gas Meters Lithographers Office Buildings Refrigerator Mfrs. Trunk Mfrs. 
Ammunition Mfrs. Cabinet Work Factory Walls Hospitals Mantel Mfrs. Paint Mfrs. Residences Vehicle Mfrs. 
Automobile Mfrs. Cement Walls Fixture Mfrs. Hotels Metal Trim Piano Mfrs. Safe Mfrs. Wood Trim 
Billiard Table Mfrs. Coffin Mfrs. Furniture Mfrs. Interior Decorators Metalware Mfrs. Railroads Schools Wall Board Mfrs. 
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. The tooth 
brush that really 
cleans between 

the teeth 
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